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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the results of an assessment of 
social studies for grades 4, 8, and 10 of English language schools in 
Manitoba. Students in each grade were given a written test, the 
results of which are reported here. The results of a survey of 
teachers of each grade also are reported. Additionally, interviews 
with grade four teachers and an o.bservational study of grade four 
students were conducted. A number of recommendations are made based 
on each part of the assessment. Tables of data and graphs appear 
throughout the report. A bibliography and the following fiv^ 
appendices also are included: (1) Teacher surveys — grades 
10; (2) Protocols for observational study; (3) Student grou; 
reactions from the observational study; (4) Student comments relating 
to quality of life judgments; and (5) Student comments relating to 
interaction with a child from a world community. The summary report 
is attached. (DB) 
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PREFACE 

This Final Report is the second of three reports of the findings of the 1989 Social 
Studies Assessment for grades 4, 8, and 10 of English language schools. It contains a 
description of the study along with conclusions and recommendations based on teacher 
opinions and the judgement of the Technical Advisory Committee. Members of the 
Conumttee reviewed the data and interpreted it in the light of their considerable 
knowledge and experience. 

There are two ether series of reports in this assessment. They are the Preliminary 
Report which presents the actual data and the Summary Report which presents an 
overview of the results along with the main conclusions and reconmiendations. 

The Preliminary Report was distributed to all schools in the province as well as to school 
division offices, to teacher and trustee associations, to libraries, and to the imiversities. 
The Summary Report will receive the same distribution as the Preliminary Report, while 
the more extensive Final Report will only be distributed to school division offices, 
teacher and trustee organizations, libraries, and universities. Additional copies of this 
Final Report, however, can be obtained from Manitoba Education and Training on 
request. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Background 

i 

THE CURRICULUM ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 



The Joint Committee on Evaluation (JCE) is an advisory committee to the Department of 
Educanon and Training on questions dealing with measurement, evaluation, and curriculum 
assessment in Manitoba. More specifically, the JCE advises on the provincial curriculum 
assessment program. A brochure, entitled Usine Assessment Results, sanctioned by the 
JCE, and pubHshed by Manitoba Education and Training, outlines the purpose of this 
program which is: 

"to measure the broad goals and objectives of the Manitoba curriculum, to point out 
the strengths and wealoiesses of the curriculum, and to aid in determining the 
degree to which the curriculum has been implemented (p.l)." 

Furdier, the formally stated objectives of the Curriculum Assessment program are outlined 
m the mandate of the JCE and appear as follows: 

" ♦ to provide indicators of the level of student achievement in the Province of 
Manitoba; 

♦ to obtain data on student achievement that will assist in curriculum and 
program improvement, both at the provincial and local level; 

♦ to assist teachers, schools, and school divisions in both student and system 
evaluation; and 

♦ to help teachers improve their student evaluation skills." 

Although the program uses student group performance data to measure achievement of 
objectives, it is not designed to test and make statements about individual students For 
this reason, not all students need to be tested in any given assessment. Sampling 
techniques which take into account various identifiable sub-groups within the population 
ensure that the results of the assessment reflect the province as a whole. Schools and 
divisions who so desire may choose to test all students at the target grade levels. Division 
or school results can then be compared to provincial results on a group basis. 
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The typical procedures used in a curriculum assessment include review and selection of 
instructional objectives by qualified and experienced teachers in the field, preparation of 
appropriate test items based on the selected objectives by a competent contractor or a 
contractual team, and a review of the test items by an advisory committee (the Techmcal 
Advisory Committee (or TAG)) composed of subject area and assessment consultants, 
teachers, and university professors. In order to ascertain practitioners opmions on various 
aspects of tiie curriculum and its degree of implementation, each cumculurn assessmen 
typically includes a survey of the teachers involved in tiie subject area and grade level 
under investigation. 

Following the administration of tests and the scoring and coding of results, a preliminary 
report is prepared containing the outline of the test conteiit, the means and standard 
deviations of the results for each subtest area, a frequency distribution for each subtest 
area and a distiibution of smdents' responses for each multiple-choice and short-answer 
question. This preliminary report provides provincial results which in turn enable schools 
or school divisions which have opted for tiie total participation of theu: students to analyi^e 
their results and compare them to provincial results. 

Subsequent discussions and analysis of the preliminary report and the teacher survey by 
contractors and TAG members results in the production of a final report and a summary 
report. The JCE reviews and recommends acceptance of the find and summary reports. 

One final component, a comparison test, is included in assessment projects where previous 
assessments have been conducted. The purpose of this component is to provide tiie 
province with information as to any change in achievement relative to program objectives 
and/or program unplementation over time. Data are gathered to respond to tiiese 
questions by re-administering components of previous testing progran« which are 
appropriate to the current curriculum and which can be machine scored and subjected to 
tests of statistical significance. 

Recently in the Province of Manitoba, the assessment program has attempted, where 
possible,'to provide separate testing and reporting for three identifiable chent groups m the 
educational system: EngUsh language, French immersion, and Franco-Mamtoban stiidents. 
The current social studies assessment was designed for Enghsh language students only. 
The social studies curriculum for French immersion and Franco-Manitoban stiidents wiU 
be the subject of an assessment in 1991. 
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THE 1989 SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT 

As part of its ongoing activities, the Assessment Section of the Ciirriculum Services Branch 
initiated thLs assessment of the grade 4, grade 8, and grade 10 Social Studies curricula in 
the spring of 1988. Test administration took place in June, 1989. The subject and grade 
levels selected were approved by the Minister of Education and Training based on 
recommendations from the Joint Committee on Evaluation and correspond to a concern 
expressed by the Curriculum Policy R.evievu^ Committee to assess curricula according to the 
current school cycles of Early,, Middle and Late years. 

The main component of the Social Stiidies Assessment was the student testing program 
which sought to ascertain the level of student achievement relative to the general and 
grade level objectives imder review. 

The Social Studies Curriculum identifies four categories of general objectives: knowledge; 
thinkin^' and research skills; attitudes and values; social participation. These are described 
in the Overview to the 1985 Social Studies Curriculum as follows: 

"Knowledge objectives identify the subject matter which students are expected to 
acquire, understand, and use, usually divided into facts, concepts, and 
generalizations. . . (p.9). Thinking and research skills objectives are to assist 
students to develop divergent thinking skills and such research skills as gathering 
and interpreting data and drawing conclusions more effectively. . .(p.lO). Attitudes 
and values objectives are to assist students to develop attitudes, feelings, 
sensitivities, interests, and values which enable them to become more effective and 
responsible citizens. . .(p.ll). Social participation objectives are designed to help 
develop informed people who will participate effectively with others to acliieve 
mutual goals, participate actively in society (i.e., to criticize it constructively and to 
work to improve it where necessary), and participate in group discussion and group 
decision making. . .(pp. 11 -12).'' 

Included as a second component of this evaluation was a teacher survey designed to gauge 
program implementation from the teachers' point of view, at each of the grade levels 
selected for testing. 

The third component of this evaluation was a re-administration of the 1984 tests at the 
grade 3, 6, 9, and 12 levels. This re-testing was undertaken in order to assess changes in 
student performance over time. 

Exceptionally, for this assessment, a student observational study and teacher interviews 
were imderteiken at the grade 4 level. 
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Published documents and reports which relate to the 1989 Social Studies Assessment are: 



- Grade 4 Student Test 

- Grade 8 Student Test 

- Grade 10 Student Test 

- Grade 4 Teacher Survey 

- Grade 8 Teacher Survey 

- Grade 10 Teacher Survey 

- Preliminary Report 

- Final Report 

- Summary Report 

The following chapters of this repcn present information on methodology, student results 
from the grade 4, 8, and 10 written t(»sts, the grade 4 student observational study, results 
from the grade 4, 8, and 10 teacher surveys, the grade 4 teacher interviews, comparison 
testing from 1984 to 1989, and a final chapter summarizing the Social Studies Assessment, 



CHAPTER 2 
Methodology 



In this chapter the methodology used to assess the effectiveness of the Social Studies 
curriculum is described. This includes sampling and test design as well as scoring and 
analysis of results for each component of the 1989 assessment. 



The sampling design used in the Social Studies Assessment in 1989 varies according to the 
component being assessed: student testing, comparison testing, teacher surveys, student 
observations and teacher interviews. In both 1984 and 1989, ^e students involved in the 
assessment are those public school students involved in full-year or second-semester 
programs receiving Social Studies instiiiction in English (i.e., excluding "Franqais** and 
French immersion students) whose names appeared on class lists provided for purposes of 
assessment. Teachers involved are those at the appropriate grade levels providing Social 
Studies instruction in English, 

Student Testing - Grades 4. 8. and 10 

In order to generate a sample for each grade level of the assessment, a random sample was 
drawn by systematically selecting each tenth stude.: : from the class lists provided by public 
schools in the province. Table 2,1 below provides the number of students in each sample 
as well as the number of actual tests returned and the corresponding return rates. 



SAMPLING DESIGN 



Table 2.1 



student Testing - Grades 4, 8, and 10 
Sampling Statistics 



Sample 
Size 



Test 
Returns 



Return 
Rate 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 10 



1,3U 
1,241 
993 



1,198 
1,085 
799 



89% 
87% 
81% 
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Comparison Testing - 1984 & 1989 

In 1984, a random sample of Manitoba students from grades 3, 6, and 9 was selected for 
purposes of assessment in Social Studies in a manner similar to the one described above. 
The statistical design for grade 2 in 1984 as well as for all grades in 1989 was a stratified 
cluster sample with clusters (schools) within each stratum being selected with probability 
proportional to the number of students in the schools at the time of registration. It is to 
be noted that because all couises except EngHsh Language Arts are optional at the grade 
12 level, enrohnent in English 300/305 and 301/304 was used as the criteria to identify 
grade 12 students for the assessments. Table 2.2 below provides the relevant statistics on 
sample size, actual test returns, and the return rates. 

Table 2.2 



Comparison Testino 1984 & 1989 
Sanpling Statistics 





No. of 


Sample Size 


Test 


Return 




Schools 


No. of Students 


Returns 


Rate 


Grade 3 (1984) 


N/A 


1,304 


1,213 


93X 


Grade 3 (1989) 


34 


1,350 


1,278 


95X 


Grade 6 (1984) 


N/A 


1,377 


1,254 


91X 


Grade 6 (1989) 


41 


1,337 


1,198 


90X 


Grade 9 (1984) 


N/A 


1,307 


1,150 


88% 


Grade 9 (1989) 


25 


1,641 


1,242 


76X 


Grade 12 (1984) 


21 


1,214 


869* 


72X 


Grade 12 (1989) 


\1 


1,875 


1,349 


72X 


*in 1984, 832 cases were retained for analysis 



Teacher Surveys > 1989 

The sample for the teacher surveys was composed of a random selection of approximately 
50% of grade 4 and grade 8 teachers, and a complete survey of Geography 100 and 101 
teachers identified from the teacher generated Professional School Personnel files. Table 
2.3 below provides the relevant figtires. 
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Table 2.3 



Teacher Surveys 1989 
Population and Sampling Statistics 



Grade 


Target 


Satrple 


Survey 


Return 


Enrolment 


Population 


Size 


Returns 


Rate 


Grade A 


682 


300 


254 


85% 


Grade 8 


A88 




247 


84X 


Grade 10 


278 


278 


255 


92% 



Student Observational Study and Teacher Interviews 

The sample groups of students for the observational component of the 1989 assessment 
were drawn from the selection of grade 4 classrooms retained for student testing. In all, 
30 classrooms were selected from which four students from each were randomly selected 
to form the observational groups. The 30 classroom teachers of these students were 
selected to be interviewed. See Table 2.4 below. 



Table 2.4 

student Observational Study and Teacher Interviews 
Population and Sampling Statistics - Grade 4 



Eligible 


Sample 


Number of 


Population 


Population 


Students 


(No. of Schools) 


(No. of Groups/Teachers) 


Participating 


381 


30 


120 



TEST DESIGN 

Student tests at the three grade levels (4, 8, 10) identified for the 1989 assessment 
consisted mainly of select-type items, usually multiple-choice, and a few supply-type items 
at each grade level. The items were created to reflect the objectives of the curricula which 
were being assessed. 

Comparison tests consisted of a re-administration of the 1984 tests in grades 3, 6, 9, and 
12 vsdth a view to establishing statistical comparisons of differences in mean response rates 
on the subtests which could be scored objectively. 
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Teacher surveys were designed to solicit information on various questions related to 
curriculum implementation in Social Studies. Items on the surveys sought information on 
teacher backgroimd, school organization, rationale for teaching Social Studies, the 
curriculum guide, teaching resources and strategies, evaluation, and professional 
development. 

Teacher interviews were conducted to obtain a greater insight into teacher opinion on 
these questions. The interviews were recorded and transcribed for subsequent analysis. 
The sUiident observational study consisted of a series of foua: group tasks designed to delve 
more deeply into student understanding of the concept of community. Student output was 
observed, recorded, and transcribed for analysis. 

SCOEUNG AND ANALYSIS 

After the coding and scoring of supply-type items, responses were analyzed by computer. 
Item analysis was conducted on items scanned. For objective items which could be 
grouped into subtests, means and standard deviations were calcidated. Data from the 
observational study and the teacher interviews were categorized and analyzed to reflect 
obvious trends or commonalities in output. 
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CliAPTERS 



Grade Four Written Test 



The grade 4 Social Studies curriculum includes the four general Social Studies objectives 
set out in Chapter 1. This part of the Assessment, based on a written test, was directed 
at examining all four objectives. 

The assessment of the grade 4 curriculum was complicated by its structure. While the first 
unit of the curriculimi (Locating People and Places in the World) is common for all children 
in the province, the remaining units (World Communities) may be taught by selecting from 
a wide range of possible topics. Consequently, there was no unit with a common body of 
content which could be used as a basis for testing. As a result, assessment items centred 
on concepts and generalizations common to any world comimimity that might have been 
studied by a grade four class. 

Potential limitations involved in usmg a paper and pencil test with grade 4 students should 
be noted. Children at this grade level may have: 

1. relatively limited reading abilities; 

2. a relatively short attention span; 

3. a lack of practice with multiple choice items; 

4. limited practice in writing long-answer responses in a short time period; and 

5. limited experience with higher level thinking skills in written formats. 

These limitations had implications for the assessment and were considered in selecting 
topics and objectives that lent themselves to a written test at this level and in designing 
test items. 

The testing instrument was arranged so that tlie multiple choice items came first in the test 
and those questions which required the children to write sentence answers came last. This 
was done to simplily administration of the test to fourth grade students and to accommo- 
date the different rates that students would take to complete the longer written answers. 
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KNOWLEDGE OBJECTIVES 

A total of 46 questions was developed to assess students* achievement of knowledge 
objectives. These items, as noted earlier, were directed more to underlying concepts and 
generalizations rather than to the facts related to the study of any one community. 

The items comprising the knowledge subtest will not be analyzed m numerical order but, 
rather, in terms of the various objectives which were being tested. In order to facilitate 
this process, items were grouped into subtests dealing with the concept of commimity, 
community situation, meeting needs and wants, quality of life, knowledge of a specific 
commimity, and general information. Analysis and evaluatory comments on the results 
were derived from discussions between the Teacher Advisory Conmiittee and the Contract 
Team members. 

CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY 

The major concept of the grade 4 Social Studies program is the concept of commimity. 
The focus on this concept and its significance to people's lives was introduced in the grade 
3 program where students studied their own community and then compared it either to a 
Manitoba commimity or to another Canadian or world community. 

The study of the students* home community in grade 3 is critical to the study of the 
remaining units in grade 3 and all of the grade 4 program. Knowledge of their home 
community becomes the base against which children check their understanding of other 
conmiunities and against which they make comparisons and contrasts. In grade 4 the 
concept of commimity is to be studied in a world context. For this reason the grade 4 
assessment contains several items which explored students' understanding of the concept 
of community. 

The first of these is item 96 where students were required to complete the sentence, "A 

communUy is ^ Responses from this item were categorized to assess the 

studenfs understanding of the concept. Thirty-three percent (33%) of the sample of 
students responded wilJi an answer which staled that a community was either a place or 
a group of people (Category A below). Forty-three percent (43%) expanded on this 
answer to make it clear that the community had interaction among the people and the 
place (Category B below). Only 1% of the students implied tl:iat a community was a 
cultural entity (Category C below). This tj'pe of open-ended question, however, does not 
automatically assure that students will provide the best, correct, or most complete answer, 
and one would not expect students of this age to provide more rather than less information 
without prompting. 
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Examples of student responses in each of these categories follow: 
Category A 

"A community is a place where there is a number of stores. 

''A community is made up of several people. " 

"A community is a lot of people and schools and houses and stores, " 

Category B 

*A community is a place where a lot of people live together/* 
"A community is a group of people who depend on one another, " 

Category C 

*A community is a place where lots of people live together. Where you share the same traditions/* 
'A community is a group of people who share the same school, the same land, and the same ideas. " 

In general, students seem to have a rudimentary imderstanding of the concept of 
commimity as used in die Social Studies program. However, since this concept is critical 
to all of the grade 4 program, the clear articulation of the attributes of the concept of 
community provided in the curriculum guidelines for gi'ade 4 teachers should be 
understood and implemented. 

COMMUNITY SITUATION 

Several items were included to assess students* tinderstanding of the impact of the 
environment or physical situation on the conmiunity. On two items (85, 86) where 
students were asked about the impact of the environment on the community, 72% and 
85% respectively, responded accurately. This was considered to be a satisfactory 
performance by the Technical Advisory Committee. 
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When asked to select a site for a community, (item 83 below), 94% of the children were 
able to make reasonable choices (C, D, or E): 




83. Where would he the best place on this map to put a community? 

A) Number! 

B) Numbers 

C) Number 4 

D) Number 5 

E) Number 6 

84. Why do you think this is the best place for a community? 

Having selected a location, they were also able in item 84 to support their choices with 
appropriate information. It should be noted that students do not necessarily respond with 
more than one piece of information at this age. On this item, 39% were able to provide 
one piece of information; 31% were able to provide two pieces of information; and 20% 
indicated an understanding of the relationships between the two pieces of information. 

Sample answers for three of the chosen locations are outlined below: 

Location C (number 4) 

'7r is just the right space. There is water near it to drink, swim and travel, 
*You could keep your house warm. You could have fish for food " 
''There are trees for firewood, " 
'TA ' trees are for protectiort " 

'You could use the trees to build your house, water to drink and travel " 

Location D (nimiber 5) 

"The ground is flat You would have a nice view, " 
"There is lots of room for farming. Places to fish nearby " 
"It has a place where boats can go for shelter and fishing, " 
"There is a water supply and its easier to grow food near water, 
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Location E (number 6) 

"It is higher up and you can see down below. " 

"It is high off the grour/i so if it floods it would flow away quickly, " 

The responses to these questions were considered to be very satisfactory as children 
were able to place themselves in the situation depicted and support their site selections 
by using the information in the picture and their own knov/ledge of communities. 

MEETING NEEDS/WANTS 

Another attribute of communities ir that they satisfy people's needs and wants. Items 
78 and 79 tested students' understandmg of which foods were available within the 
commtmity and which ones had to be brought from other parts of the world. The results 
of 78% on item 78 and 73% on item 79 were considered satisfactory by the TAG. 

QUALITY OF LIFE 

The grade 4 program also emphasizes the need for the students to understand both the 
relationship of the community to its surrounding environment and the impact of the 
environment on the quality of life of the people in the community. Items 87-90 
attempted to assess tlie childrens understandings of these relationship^;. These items 
are reproduced below: 



PiCrURl A 



PICTORK B 
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87. You can see that many changes have taken place from Picture A to 
Picture R Which change ftom Picture A to Picture B tnakes the 
biggest d^erence to the land? 

A) The trees were cut down 

B) Roads were built 

C) A bridge was built 

D) Homes were built 

E) A school was built 

8& Tell why you think this made the biggest d^erence to the environment 

89. When the community g^ew, Mr. Brown's life changed. Do you think 
Mr. Brown's life became better or worse? 

A) Better 

B) Worse 

90. Wliy do you think his life was better or worse? 

On item 87, 62% of the students said that cutting down the trees had the biggest impact 
on the environment, while 19% said the fact that homes were built was the biggest change. 
On one hand, students stated that cutting down trees destroyed the scenery, eliminated 
wildlife and increased pollution. On the other hand, students felt that trees were good for 
producing paper, the increased space provided for more homes to be built, and made more 
room for farming and growing food. 

Items 89 and 90 were related to students' perceptions of the quab'ty of life which resulted 
from the changes to the enviromnent. Sixty-one percent (61%) thought that the quality 
of life was improved by the changes to the environment (that is, from wilderness to 
commimity), while 36% thought it was made worse. 

The reasons given for considering that the change from wilderness to community improved 
the quality of life centred around the fact that life would be easier, that people could buy 
items from the store, and have more company (friends and people to talk to). 

The reasons given by those who thought that the change would have a negative impact on 
the environment centred arotmd the fact that there would be increased noise and air 
pollution, more congestion and increased competition for resources ("Mr. Brown didn't get as 
many fish anymore.**). 
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The preceding discussion shows that students were able to make judgements about the 
quality of life before and after changes to the environment, and to support their opinions 
with information from the pictxires and from their own past learning and experience. The 
TAG considered the student responses on this section to be satisfactory* 



KNOWLEDGE OF A SPECIFIC COMMUNITY 
Items 97-108 were designed to: 

1. provide information on whether students were studying communities or 
coimtries. 

2. assess what knowledge students were able to recall from their studies of world 
communities or countries. 

3. assess what attitudes students had developed towards people in the commimity 
or country they studied. 

Item 97 asked the students to identify a world community they had studied during the 
year. Twenty-one percent (21%) of the children identified a non-Canadian community and 
another 8% identified a Canadian community for a total of 29% who identified a 
commimity. On the other hand, 62% identified a country. These findings are consistent 
with the reports of teachers, the majorit>' of whom state that they are teaching grade 4 
Social Studies by using a coimtry or a combined coimtry/community approach, rather than 
a community approach. 

According to the Teacher Survey, this could be due to a lack of appropriate materials 
available to take a community approach. Another reason provided by a few teachers is 
that they feel a country approach is more appropriate for grade 4 students to orient them 
to the world. Commimity studies are seen by lliese teachers to be appropriate as a part 
of the study of the country. 

Items 98-101 asked the students to provide information about the community they studied 
under the headings of land, food, homes, and jobs. Student responses were coded in one 
of five categories A to E. Responses which repeated the question or restated it in another 
form were coded as Category A; those which provided one piece of credible or correct 
information on each topic were coded as Category B; those which provided two or more 
pieces of credible or correct information were coded as Category C; those which showed 
understanding of relationships between two pieces of information were coded as Category 
D; and those which gave incorrect information were coded as Category E. 
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This coding system was selected to try to distinguish among the levels of sophistication of 
knowledge of the students responding to the items. The mean response rate for all four 
items is outlined below in Table 3.1 according to the categories described above. 

Table 3.1 

Frequency Response Rate (in Percentaftes) of Students Providing 
Basic Infonmtion About m Connunity by Coding Category 



Coding Categories* 



Information 


Restates 
Question 

A 


One Piece 
of 

Information 
B 


Two or 
Hore Pieces 
of Information 
C 


Relation- 
ships Between 
Information 
0 


Incorrect 
E 


Land 


.2% 


25. ZX 


59. U 


5.8X 


5. OX 


Food 


.1 


24.0 


63.0 


4.3 


3.6 


Homes 


.3 


33.8 


51.2 


5.9 


3.5 


Jobs 


.4 


34.0 


51.3 


3.3 


4.6 


Overall Hean 
Response 


.25 


29.0 


56.0 


5.0 


4.0 



*The "no response" category has been ignored. 



Student responses for these 4 items were considered to be satisfactory by the TAG. 

When asked if there were serious problems in these communities, 40% of the students said 
there were s ^rious problems in the coimtries they studied, while 55% said there were not 
serious problems. Answers for this item have to be considered in the light of the 
community studied. Some examples of the reasons students gave for saying that a coimtry 
or community had problems are related to earthquakes in Japan, the burning of the 
rainforest in Brazil, die over-population of kangaroos in Australia, air pollution in Mexico, 
and robberies and kidnapping in Winnipeg. These answers were also considered by the 
TAG to be satisfactory for grade 4 students. 

Items 107 and 108 asked students to indicate whether they would like to live in the 
community or coimtry the;" had studied. Thirty-five percent (35%) of the students stated 
that they would like to live in the community/coimtry studied, while 58% uaid they would 
not like to live there. It should be kept in mind that student responses were based on a 
wide variety of commimities and countries. 

The reasons students gave for wanting to live in another place included such things as 
wanting to live in a different place, living in a warm climate, seeing different animals, 
maldng new friends, and trying new foods. 

Reasons students gave for not wanting to live in a different place included that they would 
miss Canada, the snow and the people, that they didn't speak the language, and that 
dangerous animals lived there. 
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Students' responses to items 107 and 108 were considered to be satisfactory by the TAG. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Another category of objectives studied in this assessment is related to general information 
about Canada and the world. Items 63-67 involved general knowledge about Canada. 
Table 3.2 below surmnarizes the correct responses provided by grade 4 students in 1989 
and grade 3 students in 1984. 

Table 3.2 

Knowledge of Canada Defnonst rated by Grade 4 Students in 1989 
and Grade 3 Students in 1984* 

Correct Response Rate 



Factual Knowledge 

of Canada 1989 1984 



Name of Country 95X 76% 

Name of Province 85 72 

Capital of Manitoba 83 65 

The Two Neighbouring Provinces 58 41 

Capital of Canada 57 37 



* Wam'toba Social Studies Assessment 1934, Final Report , 

While knowledge of this kind of information is not specifically required to meet the 
objectives of the grade 4 curriculum, it is interesting to note that student knowledge of 
these facts has increased considerably from grade 3 to grade 4. This is no doubt 
attributable, in part, to an increase in general knowledge of students as they get older. It 
may also be explained, in part, by the significant nimiber of students who continued to 
study Canadian communities in grade 4. All in all, the TA^ felt that these results were as 
expected. 

In addition to the general knowledge items on Canada, students were queried on a number 
of mapping terms which are required in a study of world communities. Items 68 to 74 
sought information on students' knowledge about the globe and world maps, while items 
80 to 82 asked students to identify landforms from a picture. Student responses are 
summaiized in Table 3.3 below. 
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Table 3.3 

Correct Student Response Rates to Knowledge of the Globe, World Haps, and Landforms 







Percentage Correctly 


Knowledge Source 


Fact to Be Identified 


Identified 


Globe 


North Pole 


86% 




line of latitude 


41* 


World Haps 


North America 


88 




Australia 


72 




Africa 


66 




Pacific Ocean 


66 




Atlantic Ocean 


51 


Landforms 


bay 


69 




delta 


47 




peninsula 


40 



* The low score on this item si^iports the conclusione drayn fro« the Thinkino and Research 
Skills section of the Assessment and froai th^ cnicnts of the teachers in the survey 
about the placeaient of latitude and longitude at this grade level. 



The results on these last ten items (68-74 and 80-82) were disappointing to many TAG 
members who felt that teachers spend an inordinate amount of time on the first imit of the 
curriculum, Locating People and Places in the World. It was expected that more students 
would be able to identify these major features of the world after spendi: such lengths of 
time on the unit. 

Many teachers indicated in the Teacher Interviews that most of the landforms which 
students are asked to identify are too difficult for grade 4 students and that these should 
be removed from the grade 4 program. The Technical Advisory Committee recommends 
that the range of landforms suggested for study in the curriculimi be reviewed. 



THINKING AND RESEARCH SKILLS 

A total of 40 items were used to assess students' thinking and research skills. These items 
which were directed at assessing the achievement of objectives relating to mapping skills, 
locating and gathering information, finding main ideas, and providing evidence and reasons 
for answers were dravNoi from typical social studies sources such as maps, charts, graphs, 
pictures, tables of contents, and indexes from reference books. 

For the most part these items were self-contained. That is, they did not require students 
to possess knowledge beyond that directly related to the specific skill being assessed. Thus 
in some of the mapping items, for example, students had to know compass directions but 
everything else needed to answer correctly was contained in the items. The exceptions 
were the items in which students were asked to support their views with evidence. In 
some of these, students had to go beyond the information provided in order to give 
appropriate answers. 
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MAPPING SKILLS 

The foiir specific mapping skills that were assessed involved interpreting map grids and a 
legend, using a scale, and using compass directions. In addition, one item involved making 
an inference from information contained in a map. A summary of student scores on tlie 
mapping subtests is shown in Table 3.4 below. 



Table 3-4 

Hcsn Correct Response Rate on Happing Skills Subtest of Grade 4 Students 



Subtest CoiTponents 


IteM Nmbers 


Percentage Correct 


Compass directions 


10, 11, 12 


64% 


Simple grids 


13, 14, 15 


71 


Global grid 


27 


41 


Legends 


16, 18, 19 


61 


Scale 


17 


52 


Subtest mean 




63 


Subtest mean without Item 27 




66 



Using Compass Directions 

The three items (10, 11 and 12) in this subtest were based on a simple map that depicted 
an island with seven labelled features and an arrow indicating north. In each case students 
were required to select the location they would arrive at by starting at a given point and 
travelling in a specified direction. The items were sequenced in order of increasing 
difficulty with the first item involving the use of a cardinal compass direction, the second 
item an intermediate direction and the third item both £ cardinal and an intermediate 
direction. The map and a sample item are shown below: 
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Doirv^ Farm 



77. If you start at point A and travel as far as you can to the 
southwest, you will come to 

3.4% A) Sandy Beach. 

2Z7 B) Shipwreck Point 

3.6 C) LigfUhouse Point 

4.3 D) Rocky Point 

65.2 E)* the Dairy Famu 



Student responses paralleled the order of difficulty of these items with 71% (item 10) 
of the students using the cardinal direction correctly, 65% (item 11) using the inter- 
mediate direction correctly and 55% (item 12) using the combined cardinal and 
intermediate directions correctly. Those students who gave incorrect responses may 
either not have known these basic compass directions or they may have had difficulty 
applying them to finding locations on a map. 

The TAG was satisfied with the results on this subtest in spite of the fact that they 
suggest that a substantial number of students would benefit from practice in using 
compass directions to solve practical locational problems. As suggested in the grade 4 
curricul^im, this sort of practice might best start with real-world exercises in and around 
schools and then progress to map applications similar to those in items 10, 11 and 12. 



*indicates the correct response for this and subsequent test questions. 
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Interpreting Grids 

The four items in this subtest required that students use grids to find or describe locations 
on maps. The first three items (13, 14 and 15) were based on a large scale map and 
involved the use of a simple grid, while the fourth item (27) was based on a simplified 
global grid system. 

Mean response rates of 84% and 89% on items 13 and 14 respectively suggest that 
students had little difficulty in using a simple grid system to find locations. However, 
when asked to determine which of several coordinates named the location that was farthest 
firom a given point (item 15), only 58% of the students were able to answer correctly. This 
latter item, which required that students find and compare five locations, was clearly 
difficult for many of them. 

Even more difficult was the skill required in item 27. Here students were expected to use 
a global grid system involving degrees and cardinal compass directions. Only 41% of the 
students got this item correct. The inclusion of item 27 in the assessment was a matter of 
some debate. All of those involved in the development of the assessment instrument, and 
especially the classroom teachers on the Technical Advisory Committee, were of the view 
that the skills involved in this item are inappropriate for the large majority of grade 4 
students and that they should probably be taken out of the gi"ade 4 curriculum. Item 27 
was seen as a means for assessing this view. 

The TAG was satisfied with the results on this subtest which suggest that the large majority 
of students imderstand and can use grids as devices for solving simple locational problems. 
However, many students woxild benefit from practice with more complex problems in 
which they have to compare locations. Finally, the results also suggest that the use of a 
global grid involving degrees and compass directions is very difficult for most grade 4 
students and that it might best be treated as an optional topic at this level. 

Interpreting Legends 

This subtest consisted of three items based on a simple large scale map. Two items (16 
& 18) involved the use of a legend to obtain a single piece of factual information while tlie 
remaining item (19) called for an inference based on several pieces of information revealed 
by the legend. The map and legend are shown below. 
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This is a map of a village in the Amazon Rainforest of Brazil 




LBSEND 
JUNGLE 



RIVER. FUOOD 
PLAIN 




KOUSE 





FOOD DRVI^iG 




TABLE 


I [ 



STORAGE, SHED 



RWER 



VlLLASe 




CLEARVISK3 





loo aoo 300 400 soo 



Student responses on these items varied and, in some respects, were rated more poorly 
than might be expected. While a very respectable 85% of the students were able to use 
the legend to identify houses (item 16), only 46% were able to determine that garden 
plots were the feature located next to the village clearing (item 18). In answering this 
latter item, 23% of the students thought that the answer was "jungle", a superficially 
plausible answer which suggests that they relied on a general impression of the map 
rather than on the more exact information contained in the legend. On the final item 
(19), 52% of the students used the several pieces of information provided by the map 
and the legend to infer that river travel was more probable than the alternative choices. 
A significant number of students (24%) selected horseback, a not imreasonable choice but 
one that is less likely given the information provided by the map and legend. 

The results on item 16 indicate that most students understand the basic idea of a legend. 
However, student responses on items 18 and 19 may point to a tendency on the part of 
a ntmiber of students to i.^ly on first impressions arising from a map. The answers 
selected by most of the students who got these items incorrect suggests that they did not 
check their first impressions or intuitions against the information contained in the legend. 
If this conclusion is correct, many students would benefit from practice with the sorts of 
skills required in items 18 and 19. In particular, they would benefit from inference and 
interpretation exercises in which they have to use a legend to dig for information and 
compare and support alternative answers. 
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Using a Scale 

The ability to estimate distances by means of a map scale was assessed through item 17 
based on the same map that was used to assess the interpretation of legends. Students 
were asked to use a five segment scale, representing 500 metres, to estimate the approxi- 
mate distance between two points on the map. Fifty-two percent of the students got this 
item correct. While this is quite a low rate of success, the concept of scale is often 
problematic for students at the grade 4 level. This is especially the case when the concept 
is taken beyond general notions of scale such as are involved in the use of toys and 
pictures as scale representations and it is applied in a manner that involves using a scale 
to measure distances. Another factor that may have contributed to such a large proportion 
of incorrect responses was the fact that students had to use the legend to locate at least 
one of the points that the distance estimate was based on. It is possible that some of the 
15% of students who got the most basic legend item (16) incon-ect are in fact able to use 
a scale but were prevented from doing so because item 17 also involved the use of a 
legend. 

Whatever the sources of difficulty encountered in answering item 17, it seems evident that 
many students would benefit from further hands-on experiences such as are indicated in 
the grade 4 Social Studies curriculum for developing the concept of scale. Once the basic 
idea of scale as a representational device is understood, then it would be appropriate to 
give students further practice in applying it to mapping. 

LOCATING INFORMATION 

The items in this pait of the Assessment address four aspects of locating information: 
selecting the best sources for finding specific information (items 1 through 4); identifying 
which encyclopedia volumes contain given topics (items 5 & 6); using an index; and using 
a table of contents to locate topics (items 7, 8 & 9). The mean response rates on this 
subtest reported in Table 3.5 beiow were generally positive and considered satisfactory by 
the TAG. 

Table 3.5 



Mean Correct Response Rates of Grade 4 Students on the Information Locating Skills Subtest 



Subtest Cofnponents 


Item Nunbers 


Percentage Correct* 


Selecting appropriate sources 
of information 


1 - A 


75X 


Selecting encyclopedia volumes 


5, 6 


83 


Using an index and a table of contents 




71 


Subtest mean 




78 



'Calculated using individual itea response ratec and poinded to nearest liiole nuiber. for this and stiisequent 
t^les. 
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Tlie results suggest that information locating skills are being thoroughly taught. The one 
area in wliich a considerable number of students had difficulty was in using a table of 
contents (item 8, 54% correct; item 9, 65% correct). For some, this may have been due 
to a failure to distinguish between page references that were the starting points for 
chapters and those that indicated topics within chapters. Given that these skills are 
practised ui a number of subjects, those few difficulties indicated by the results on this 
subtest should be adequately addressed in the normal course of students' programs. 

GATHERING INFORMATION 

In order to answer the items in this subtest correctly students had to be able to gather 
information from two graphs, a chart and a pair of pictures. Their performance with each 
of these three representational devices is shown in Table 3.6, 



Table 3.6 

Mean Correct Response Rates of Grade 4 Students on Information Gathering Skills Subtest 



Subtest Cofliponcnts 


Item Numbers 


Percentage Correct 


Graphs 


20,21,22,28,29 


81 X 


Chart 


24, 25 


75 


Pfctures 


85, 66 


79 


Subtest mean 




79 



Given the general level of difficulty of the items vWthin this subtest, an overall mean of 
79% was judged satisfactory for grade 4 students. For example, on the bar graph shown 
below, 80% of the students were able to name the two foods that are available for the 
shortest periods, 92% were able to name the two foods that are available throughout the 
year, and 71% identified the month of the year in which there is the largest selection of 
foods. 

Uok At tte chart. It Ahom tka foo4 «at«i « trlbs Ilvlnt lit thm Awuon 
KAln fowMt. rym 4«rk fcri ahpw tM timmm of jfw tkat Omy cmt %mt — ch 
kind of foo4 . 
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Given this veiy positive performance, it is likely that gathering information from the sorts 
of sources that were used in this subtest is being well taught, both in social studies and in 
other areas of the curriculum. The relatively small number of students who had difficulty 
with these items might benefit from further experience with gathering information from 
representational devices Hke those used in the assessment instrument, especially when that 
experience is given purpose through being embedded in concrete community studies. 

IDENTIFYING THE MAIN IDEA 

The items in this part of the Assessment were based on the same chart and graphs that 
were used in the gathering infonnation subtest. In eacli instance students were asked to 
identify a title or a statement that best captured the main idea being represented. The 
results are shown in Table 3.7 below. 

Table 3.7 



Hean Correct Response Rates of Grade 4 Students on Identifying the Ha in Idea Subtest 



Subtest Components 


Item Numbers 


Percentage Correct 


Chart 


26 




Single Graph 


25 


54 


Pair of Graphs 


30 


76 


Subtest mean 




59 



In order to answer correctly, students had to take into account all aspects of each chart or 
graph and synthesize these aspects into an overall idea or relationship. In item 23, for 
example, which is based on the graph shown on page 24 (Rainforest bar graph), they had 
to avoid answers that were only partially correct: 



23. Which of these Mes ffve the best idea €f whai the chart is about? 

13.0% A) RainfaB and food supply 
17.8 B) How much food people eat 

&5 C) Kinds of food and temperatures 
54.3 D)* Kinds cf food and when they are eaten 

7.3 E) Diet and health 

These results suggest that more emphasis should be placed upon the teaching of higher 
order thinking skills. The skills involved in the items in this subtest are fairly complex for 
most grade 4 students and an overall success rate of 59% is not surprising. However, 
synthesis skills such as are required by tliese items are important and can, within the 
context of appropriate concrete experiences, be developed among students of this age. 
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It was suggested from the results in Table 3.6 above that some students would benefit from 
practice in gathering specific information when such practice is based on graphs and charts 
such as those in the assessment instrument and when it takes place in the context of 
concrete community studies. Such experiences also provide an ideal setting in which to 
encourage the sorts of higher order thinking skills that are represented by the items in this 
part of the assessment and which are fundamental to many areas of the curriculiun. 

PROVIDING REASONS/EVIDENCE FOR CONCLUSIONS AND OPINIONS 

The thinking skill common to 'xie items in this subtest is the provision of evidence or 
reasons as justification for axi answer given in a prior item. For example, using the map 
shown on page 12, studen*.> were first asked to select what they thought was the best 
location for a community (item 83) and then they were asked to explain their choice (item 
84). As is the case with all the items in this subtest, appropriate answers reqxiired 
information beyond that which was contained in the item. 

The focus of interest here is on the structure of students' responses and what this structure 
suggests about their preferred modes of thinking when responding to items like item 84. 
The particular content of students' answers is examined in the sections of the report that 
deal with knowledge objectives and value and attitude objectives. The structure of student 
answers was examined by categorizing them in terms of their complexity with respect to 
the scale shown in Table 3.8 below. 

Table 3.8 

Frequerxy Response of Grade A Students in Providing Reasons/ 
Evidence for Conclusions and Opinions on Selected Items* 



Response Category Frequency 

A. Repeats or rephrases question 4X 

B. Gives one credible piece of information or reason 44 

C. Gives two or more credible pieces of information or reasons 24 

D. Shows understanding of relationship between 

two pieces of information 10 

E. Gives incorrect information 14 

No Response 5 



* Includes items 84, 38, 90, 106, and 106. Itoi 95 nas also intended to measure the skills being 
assessed ii. this subtest. However, beoMJse of the iarge proportion of students <69X) uho responded 
to this item by simply rephrasing the question, tfnii item mm judoed to be problematic and thus ubs 
omitted from this sumaarization. 
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Across the five categories in this analysis, 23% of the student's responses were judged to 
be inappropriate (incorrect response, item repeated, or item left blank). Of those responses 
that were categorii^J as appropriate, 44% consisted of a single piece of credible 
information, 24% contained two or more credible pieces of information, and 10% stated 
a relationship. When the results from categories B, C and D are grouped together, a total 
of 68% of the student's responses were judged as acceptable. 

Two points should be kept in mind while interpreting these results. The first and most 
obvious one is that the limited writing skills of many grade 4 students are a significant 
barrier in responding to items such as those presented in this subtest. A student who 
responds with an isolated piece of information in writing may be capable of stating a 
relationship in a discussion situation. The second point is related to the open-ended natvire 
of the task. The items did not request students to state a relationship. While the items 
clearly invited such a response, there was no indication that stating one or two isolated 
facts would not suffice. Given this, it is possible that some students, for whom writing 
skills were not a barrier, simply left a relationship implicit. 

Even given these limiting conditions, the results suggest that many students would benefit 
from further practice with the sorts of thinking skills that are required by the items in this 
subtest. In particular, the restilts point to the importance of encouraging the higher order 
thinking skills that are involved in identifying evidence and relationships. With grade 4 
students this can probably best take place through the frequent use of 'why?' items in the 
context of commimity studies involving a r!ch variety of concrete and hands-on learning 
experiences. 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

In this section of the Assessment, students were asked to respond to 29 items designed to 
sample their perceptions related to the six attitudes and values objectives outlined in the 
grade 4 Social Studies curriculimi (1982), and quoted below. 
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"The students should be able to: 

• share and assess their views on different perceptions of needs and wants and 
the different ways in which they are met, 

• question common stereotypes about various regions of the world and realize 
that very different ways of life and levels of development are present in each 
region. 

• develop a tolerant attitude towards differences in culture (as represented by 
differences in how needs and wants are perceived and met). 

• view differences among cultures as a variety of ways of meeting needs and 
wants, 

• view their own way of life as one among many possible ones, 

• indicate empathy for the problems faced by people as they attempt to meet 
their needs" (p.27)- 

The 29 items identified as belonging to this subtest have been grouped for analysis into 
three major components: quality of htmian life; similarity of hiunan needs; and global 
education which was furtlier sub-divided into cooperation and conflict, interdependence, 
altruism, national chauvinism, ethnocentrism, solving world problems, and studying world 
commimities. It is important to keep in mind tiiat, in a strict sense, there were no right 
or wrong answers to any of the attitude and value items. However, some responses were 
clearly more in accord with the objectives of the grade 4 curriculum than others. 

QUALITY OF COMMUNITY UFE 

This component addresses the general question of what students see as important 
determinants of the quality of community life and their perceptions of the quality of life 
in a culturally different community. 

Items 75, 76 and 77 required students to indicate the relative importance that they place 
on three aspects of communities: technological devices, physical facilities, and people. All 
three items contained an example from each of these categories and in each item students 
were asked to indicate which example was "most important for making communities 
better^'. Student responses are shown in Table 3.9 below. 
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Table 3.9 



Frequency Response of Student Perception of the Relative Importance 
of Selected Factors in the Quality of Comnunity Life 



Factors 


Item 75 


Item 76 


Item 77 


Mean Response 
Rate 


Technological 


Television 


Telephones 


Cars 


11X 


Devices 


(6X) 


(22X) 


(6X) 




Physical 


Playgrounds 


Libraries 


Swinning pools 


14 


Facilities 


(6X) 


(29X) 


(8X) 




People 


Friendly 


Teachers 


Police 


73 


Neighbours 


(ATX) 


(85X) 






(86X) 










(2X no response) 


(2X no response) 


(2X no response) 





-Students' responses clearly show they regard people as being far more important than 
technological devices and physical facilities in determining the quality of community )ife. 
Among the three examples of this human dimension, teachers fared considerably less well 
than did friendly neighbours and police. However, this may have been because the 
alternate choices that teachers were grouped with (telephones and libraries) were seen as 
more important by students than the alternate choices of technological devices and physical 
facilities for friendly neighbours (item 75), and police (item 77). 

Items 89 and 90 came at the end of a sequence of items which required students to 
compare two drawrings, one of a solitary cabin beside a lake in a wilderness setting and the 
other of the same location some time later as a small community. Item 89 asked students 
whether life had changed for the better or the worse with the advent of the commtmity. 
In item 90 they were then asked to explain their answer. 

Of the approximately 96% of students who responded to item 89, 61% thought that the 
quality of life had improved with the growth of the community while 36% thought that it 
had become worse. A sample of students' reasons (taken from an arbitrarily-selected 
sample of 100 test booklets) for their choices in item 89 provides further insights into their 
ideas about important aspects of the quality of life. 

Among students who thought that life would be better in the community, the most 
frequent comments were related to having friends and not being lonely. A close second 
were the comments having to do with more and better food. These were followed by a 
variety of comments related to services, being a part of a money economy, anu , as one 
student put it, being, "more civilized". For those who thought that life would be worse in 
the community, the most frequently expressed concern was that things would become 
noisier and in genera! less peaceful. Students also mentioned that there would be more 
to worry about and more work to do. Two other concerns mentioned by several 
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students were that the supplies of such things as fish and land would soon be exhausted 
and that there would likely be more pollution, 

These reasons support the findings shown in Table 3,9 above. It is clear the students see 
people as the major determinant of the quality of community life. This is expressed 
primarily as a need for friends but it is also apparent that some students think too many 
people can be a negative factor. However, tlieir written responses also point to a rich 
variety of other concerns that influence their views on quality-of-life. These include 
enjoyment, adequate resources, a clean environment, and access to services. 

Culturally Dififerent Communities 

The six items in this component of the quality-of-life subtest were intended to provide 
selected insights into students* perceptions of the quality of life in commtinities that are 
culturally distinct firom their own. Four of the items (items 92-95) were based on a picture 
intended to suggest a commxmity cultiarally distinct from those experienced by most 
Manitoba students while the remaining two items (items 107 and 108) were based on 
commimities or countries that students selected from among those that they had studied 
in grade 4. 

Items 92 to 95 were presented along with a picture of a happy, healthy, well-fed anxl well- 
clothed family having a meal on a carpet out-of-doors with some btdldings in the 
background. The picttire, which is shown below, was selected to communicate to students 
a very positive image of a family in a culttire that is distinctiy different from their own. 
With this context before them, students were asked to choose descriptors that they thought 
best represented certain dimensions of life in communities such as the one shown in the 
picture, to make an overall judgement about the quality of life in such commimities, and 
then to provide reasons for this judgement. 
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THIS IS A PICTUKB OF A SHALL COmUNITY. IM TfiE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS PLEASE 
GIVE YOUR IDEAS ABOVT WHAT LITE IS LHE IN SMALL CGMfUNITIES LIKE THIS OME. 




The items were designed to elicit a generalized response with the particular picture 
serving as a stimulus. That is, they asked students to express opinions about, 
"..xommunities like this one, J' rather than about the particular community of the family in 
the picture. In order to reduce the likelihood of students treating this group of items as 
a picture analysis task, the picture provided no direct evidence relating to the two quality- 
of-life indicators, water and education, that students were asked to make judgments 
about. In spite of these precautions, it is possible that a number of students responded 
primarily in terms of the particular family in the picture. One piece of evidence for this 
is the rather high "I don't know" response rate (18%) which may have resulted in part 
from some students deciding not to answer when they could not find direct evidence in 
the picture. The particularity of many students' written answers for item 95 (as observed 
in the sample of 100 student test booklets) also suggests a picture analysis of the items. 
However, in making these responses, many students were clearly going beyond the direct 
evidence that was available in the picture. For example, students' comments include 
references to war, disease, working together, lack of food, and emironmental problems, 
none of which are portrayed in the picture. Thus, even though their responses suggest 
that a number of students were attempting to provide answers for the particular picture 
rather than for, '^.communities like this one,,,/' they do reveal a number of associations that 
the picture called up in their minds. An attempt was made to analyze the responses on 
a positive to negative scale as outlined in Table 3.10 below. 

E^' BESTCWMIABIE 
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Table 3.10 



Frequency Response of Students to Ouali ty-of-Life Statefnents on 


a 3-point Scale 


Positive to Negative 








Scale 


Item 92 


Item 93 


Item 94 


Most positive 


Plenty of 


A high school 


Have a good 


rating 


clean water 


education 


life 


(18X) 


(6X) 


(41X) 


Middle 


Plenty of water 


Only an elementary 


* 


rating 


but no clean 


school 






water 


education 






(21%) 


<15X) 




Least positive 


Not enough 


Do not go to 


Do not have 


Rating 


water 


school 


a good life 




(42)C) 


(59X) 


<38X) 


Other responses 


Don't know 


Don't know 


Don't know 


(17%) 


(18%) 


(18%) 




No response 


No response 


Ho response 




(3%) 


(3%) 


(3X) 



In item 94 students were asked to indicate whether or not they think people living in conmunities like the 
one shown have a good life. There was no micUle choice. 



Of the approximately 80% who made a judgement about water and schooling in items 92 
and 93, only 18% and 6% respectively chose the most positive options. Altematively, over 
half chose the least positive options. To the extent that water supply and schooling are seen 
by students as indicators of the quality of life, their responses to items 92 and 93 suggest 
a fairly negative image of the quality of life in commtinities such as might have been typified 
for them by the picture. 

In items 94 and 95, students were first asked to make an overall assessment of the quality 
of life and then to provide reasons for their assessment. In making their overall assessment, 
their choice of responses was positive, negative, or "I don't knoV. Of the 80% who made 
a choice, just under a half said that people in commxmities like the one in the picture do not 
have a good life. Students' written explanations provide some insight into the sorts of 
considerations that influenced their judgments. 
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Students* criteria for their quality-of-life judgments were varied but some themes are 
apparent. The prominence of water and schools in uheir answers in item 95 is not surprising 
given that items 92 and 93 dealt with these factors. Other themes had to do with the 
availability and selection of food, physical comfort and ease of Ufe, health, the cleanliness 
of the enviromncrit, people working together, happiness, and security related issues such as 
family and friends, geiAeral safety, and war or peace. A fairly common response in item 95, 
and one that suggested a beginning tmderstanding of the matter of differing cultural 
perspectives, was based on the argument that the quality of life was good from the point 
of view of the people in the community because they had grown up there and it was normal 
to them. 

Further insight into students* views on quality-of-life is provided by their responses to items 
107 and 108 in which they were asked to indicate whether or not they would like to live 
in a commimity that they selected from among those that they had studied in grade 4 and 
then to explain their choices. Of the 93% of the students who responded to item 107, 35% 
said that they would like to live in the commtmity they had studied and 58% said that they 
would not. In item 108 it is apparent that some students were very impressed by problems 
in the communities they had studied. A representative sample (taken from the 100 sample 
booklets mentioned above) of students* written explanations for their choices are listed 
below. In each case, the commumty or coimtry that students were commenting on is shown 
in parentheses. 

The 35% of students who stated they would like to live in the commumty they had studied 
said things like: 

**Th€y have nice homes and environments (Japan); 
Their food is good and healthy (Japan); 
It is a lot like my community (Australia); 
Its not cold and they have beautiful beaches (Jamaica); 
I would like to see a different town (fishing community). " 

while those who stated they would not like to live in the community they had studied said 
things like: 

'7 don't like the way they live. They have a different style of life (Zaire); 
They sleep on the ground and they work harder (Africa); 
They're poor and they don't have proper stuff, (Peru); and 
Its crowded and polluted (Chine) (Mexico)." 

In simraiary, the results of these items on quality-of-life have several important implications 
for the study of world commimities with grade 4 students. First, students* comments 
suggest that many of them are able to imderstand issues and make judgements related to 
the quality of life in the commimities they study. In fact, their comments 
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indicate that they are making these judgements, albeit at times in a rather limited and 
stereotypical manner. Given this, it would make sense to treat quality-of-life considerations 
as a normal part of studying commimities and to engage students in open and balanced 
explorations of factors affecting quality-of-life. Further, the sorts of concerns that students 
have identified in their written comments are probably representative of the issues that are 
really important to them and can serve as a useful guideline in identifying issues that will 
engage students* interest. 

Second, given that the stimulus picture for items 92 through 95 portrayed a very positive 
family scene, students who responded negatively may have been equating marked cultural 
differences with a lower quality of life. To the extent that this is the case, these results have 
at least two implications for the study of culturally distinct commimities. The first 
implication is that greater emphasis needs to be placed on assisting students to recognize 
that quality of life should be judged, to a large extent, situationally within the customs and 
beliefs of the communities that they are studying. This suggests paying more attention to 
learning experiences that promote empathy and the ability to imagine alternative 
perspectives. The second implication has to do with the possibility that students perceive 
'third world' commimities as being dominated by problems. Clearly there are problems in 
any community and significantly more in some than in others. While the grade 4 curriculum 
recommends that such problems be addressed in a realistic manner, it also talces the position 
that the basic focus for students should be on the study of functional communities. Further, 
it should be remembered that the curriculum is also directed at the development of 
understanding and empathy for ways of life in settings that are geographically and culturally 
different from the settings in which students live. 

SIMILARITY OF HUMAN NEEDS 

An important goal of the grade 4 curriculum is to help students understand that, underlying 
the cultural diversity that they are studying, there are common human needs. Three items 
(91, 105 and 106) were used to determine students* perceptions with respect to the 
universality of human needs. The responses to items 91 and 105 are shown in Table 3.11 
below. 

In item 91 students were asked to judge the degree of similarity between their own needs 
and the needs of the people Uving in communities such as the one shown in the picture on 
page 31. In item 105 they were asked to make the same judgement but with respect to one 
of the communities that they had studied in grade 4. 
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Table 3.11 

Frequency Response of Grade 4 Students on Items Relating to the Similarity of Hunan Needs 



Students • Perception 


Item 91 


Item 105 


Just the same as my needs 


7% 


15X 


Pretty much the same 
as my needs 


23 


43 


Very different from my needs 


43 


36 


I don*t know 


24 


* 


No response 


3 


6 


* "I don*t know" uas not avsi table as a choice In \tm 105. 



These two items, although similar in structure and intent, do have two differences that 
should be noted. First, item 105 did not provide students with an "I don*t know" option, 
an omission that may have caused some of the differences^ that are apparent in students* 
responses to items 91 and 105. Second, and probably more important, in responding to 
these two items students were frequently responding on the basis of very different types of 
communities. While item 91 was based on a picture that was intended to evoke a strong 
sense of cultural distinctiveness; in item 105, students were responding in terms of 
commimities that they selected from the ones that they had studied. With respect to the 
cultural distinctiveness of th ^ latter communities, data from the Teacher Survey indicate 
that 56% of the communities that teachers selected for study were from Canada, Europe and 
Australia. Similarly, examination of item 97 from the sample of 100 student test booklets 
referred to previously indicated that 62% of the 99 communities that students identified 
were from Canada, Europe and Australia. Thus the cultural characteristics of the 
communities that served as the basis for judging the similarity or dissimilarity of needs in 
item 105 were, on the whole, closer to those in Manitoba communities than was the case 
for the cormnunity suggested by the picture that was the basis for item 91. 

That there is a relationship between the culttiral distinctiveness of a community and 
students* perceptions of how similar or dissimilar the needs of the people in that commtmity 
are to their own needs is suggested by the data in Table 3.12 below. 
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Table 3.12 

student Judgements of the Similarity/Dissimilarity of Hunan Needs 
as related to Cultural Distinctiveness* H = 99* 



Rating Frequencies 


Cultural 
Distinctiveness 


Just 

the same 
as mine 


Pretty 
much the 
same as 
mine 


Very 

Different 
from minf* 


Total 


CowBunities likely to be seen by 
students as having greater cultural 
similarity to most Manitoba 
coiNiiunities (Canada, Europe, 
and Australia) 


11 


34 


16 


61 


Comnunities likely to be seen by 
students as having less cultural 
similarity to pnost Manitoba 
coifiiiunities (South America, 
Middle East, Asia) 


3 


11 


24 


38 



^ This table is based on the responses contained in a sample of 100 test booklets. In one booklet the name 
of the conmunity on which the responses to item 105 were based was omitted. 



People living in communities or countries with cultural characteristics that are clearly 
distinct from those experienced by most of the students are more likely to be rated as having 
very different needs than are people living in communities vAth more similar cultures. A 
similar relationship is evident in the other two response categories, suggesting that many 
students are in fact equating cultural differences with differences in human needs. 

Further evidence of this confusion of cultural differences and needs can. be seen in the sorts 
of reasons students gave for their judgements about the similarity or dissimilarity of their 
needs and the needs of the people in the commtmities that they studied (item 106). 
Selected from the same 100 test booklets on which Table 3.12 is based, 15% of students 
identified basic human needs as being similar across cultures. In studying Zaire and 
Australia, for example, students made statements such as: "They are people just like us'\ Forty- 
three percent of students felt that the needs of the people they studied in such places as 
Iceland, Moscow, Japan, or South America were just about the same as in their culture. 
They said things like: ''They may look different but they still need food like you and me*\ Some 36% of 
the selected sample of students felt that their needs were very different from those of people 
in Peru, Mexico, Amazonia, or Zambia. Some said: 'We are wealthy, they are poor. or "Thi,y eat 
food that is different from ours*\ While a few of the reasons go right to the point and state that, 
in essence, all hxmians have the same basic needs, the majority of reasons given show that 
students are making their judgements based on particular circumstances and cultural 
characteristics. 
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Analysis of the responses in this component of the subtest indicate that as many as half of 
the students tend to see through cultural differences to the vmderlying similarity of human 
needs. This in itself is significant in that the perception of underlying similarities is argued 
by developmental psychologists to be a more difficult task than the recognition of superficial 
differences. At the same time, however, a large number of students appear not to be making 
a distinction between basic human needs and cultural differences. These students might 
benefit from a greater emphasis on activities that encourage the development of empathy 
and perspective taking. In-depth studies which emphasize the common needs that underlie 
cultural differences and comparisons between how people live in the students' own, and in 
culturally different communities, would also be useful. 

GLOBAL EDUCATION 

The next seven components of the attitudes and values subtest of the assessment consist of 
two or three items each. Each group of items addresses one attitudinal area that is an 
important aspect of the grade 4 curriculum's emphasis on global education. The results in 
each case are displayed through a set of bar graphs. Basically, in these components, 
students were asked to agree, disagree or indicate a lack of opinion to a series of statements 
related to global education. The results of the items in each attitudinal area have not been 
averaged since, although they were designed to address one basic idea, it is possible that 
they were not perceived this way by students. 

Cooperation and Conflict 

Student responses for items 31, 38 and 46, which focus on attitudes toward cooperation and 
conflict among communities and countries, are shown in Figure 3.1 below. 
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Figure 3.1 

A'lTITUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS TOWARD 
COOPERATION AND CONFUCT 




#38 
ITEM NUMBER 



In items 31 and 46, students report placing a very high value on cooperation as a means of 
resolving disagreement. In item 31, almost 90% said that they think **talking thmgs over with 
another community is better than fighting''. When they were confronted with the proposition that 
it might be necessary for Canada to fight with another country in the event of disagreement 
(item 46), a slightly lower 78% said that they would not agree with conflict as a means of 
resolution. While this is still a very liigh proportion, it does suggest that when the frame 
of reference is shifted from conflict between communities to conflict between coimtries, a 
slightly larger proportion (12%) of students may think that fighting is a reasonable option. 



When faced with the question of whether or not it is possible to prevent wars between 
countries (item 38), 58% of the students agreed, 14% disagreed, and perhaps not 
surprisingly, 27% said that they did not know. These results suggest that while students 
prefer peaceful means of resolving conflict, when it comes to conflicts between coimtries, 
a sizable minority have doubts about whether it is possible to prevent fighting. 

Interdependence 

Student responses to items 32, 33 and 43, which focus on different aspects of 
interdependence among students' own communities and communities in other parts of the 
world, are displayed in Figure 3.2. 
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Figure 3.2 

ATTITUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS TOWARD 
INTERDEPENDENCE 




ITEM mrnm 



The three interdependence items deal with related but slightly different aspects of the 
interconnections between students* own conununities and communities in other parts of the 
world. A majority (64%) of the students agreed (item 32) that we depend on communities 
in other parts of the world for things that we need, but a significant minority (34%) either 
disagreed or did not know. Item 33, which focused on the possibility of getting ideas from 
communities in other parts of the world that will help solve problems in the students' 
commimities, produced very similar results. However, when students were asked whether 
events in commimities in other parts of the world could change their lives (item 43), only 
46% agreed while 52% either disagreed or said that they did not know. 

While the answers of a majority of the students suggest that they are aware of global 
interconnectedness, a large minority of students appear to have little or no mderstanding 
of one of the major global education concepts contained in the grade 4 curricultim. This 
finding is reinforced by the findings of the observational component of the Assessment 
which made it apparent that most students had a very poorly developed understanding of 
the interconnections between major problems in other parts of the world and life in their 
own communities. While global interconnectedness is very likely a difficult concept to 
develop with yotmg children, concrete studies of the numerous ways in which they depend 
on and are affected by communities in other parts of the worlds would begin to build a basis 
for this understanding. 
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Altruism 

The results from items 39 and 44, which are directed at students* views on the degree to 
which we should assist people in difficulty in other parts of the world, are shown in Figure 
3.3 below. 

Figure 3-3 



ATTITUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS REUTED 
TO ALTRUISM 




ITEM NUMBER 



When faced with the proposition that we should provide food to those who do not have 
enough (item 39), an overwhelming majority (90%) of the students agreed. However, when 
the idea of ^slsting others was framed in terms of, "..giving up some of the things that we have in 
order to improve the way people live in other communities in other parts of the world" (item 44), only 51% 
agreed and 48% either disagreed or said that they did not know. 

The results suggest a widespread willingness to help ethers who are himgry. However, a 
nimiber of students change their minds or become doubtful when altruism involves the more 
personal notion of giving up something in order to help others. For educators who believe 
that altruism is an im;^ortant goal, the grade 4 Social Studies curriculum provides a nimiber 
of possibilities. In particular, the activities related to the curriculum's social participation 
objectives provide opportunities for students to take part in projects directed at assisting 
others. 
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National Chauvinism 

The results of items 34 and 40, which are directed at determining how students rate 
Canadians and Canada in comparison with other countries, are shown in Figure 3.4 below. 
Item 34 asked the students if they thought that Canadians were the best people in the 
world. Item 40 asked students to agree or disagree with a statement that said that Canada 
had faults like other countries. 

Figure 3.4 



ATTTTUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS RELATED 
TO NATIONAL CHAUVINISM 




ITEM NUMBER 



The responses to these items suggest that the large majority of the students do not see 
Canada and Canadians as tlie "best" or as fatiltless in comparison with other commimities 
and people. Both items produced essentially identical results; from 70%-80% of students 
disagreed witii the ideas that Canadians are the best people in the world and that Canada 
is without faults in comparison with other countries. This very Canadian response seems 
to be in line with the goals of a program which is directed at developing imderstanding and 
appreciation with respect to otlrier cultures. 
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Ethnocentiism 

The results of items 35 and 45, which are directed at assessing students' attitudes toward 
personal and cultural differences, are shown in Figure 3.5 below. 

Figure 3.5 

AmrUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS REIATED 
TO ETHNOCENTRISM 

AGREE 
DISAGKEE 
DONTKNOW 



#35 #45 
riEM NUMBER 

These two items, which address two different aspects of attitudes toward difference^ 
between people, produced almost identical results. Approximately 70% of the students 
agreed that they find it, ''interesting to befriends with someone who thinks or feels differently" (item 35) 
while the same proportion indicated disagreement with the idea that, ''people from other countries 
should be prevented from living in Canada" (item 45). 

These fairly high expressions of interest in and tolerance for differences among people is in 
accord with the goals involved in the study of world communities. The results indicate, 
however, that approximately 30% of the students expressed intolerant views or were unsure 
of their views. To the extent that school experiences can affect such attitudes, concrete 
studies of world communities with an emphasis upon stories and other means of fostering 
empathy might be useful. 
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Solving World Problems 

The results from items 36 and 41, which address the extent to which students think that 
people in general and they themselves, in particular, can do something about world 
problems are shown in Figure 3.6. 

Figure 3.6 

ATTITUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS TOWARD 
SOLVING WORLD PROBLEMS 




AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DONTKNOW 



ITEM NUMBER 



The large majority of students (87%) feel that people working together can, '\..help solve some 
of the world's problems... (item 36). However, this percentage falls to 56% when they are asked 
about the possibility of people their own age being able to do something about world 
problems (item 41). 

These results suggest a reasonably optimistic view with regard to the general possibility of 
solving world problems. Further, it can be argued that the smaller proportion of students 
(56%) who think that people then* own age can affect world problems is really quite high 
given the limited power experienced by most grade 4 students in our society. 

The attitudes explored in these items are part of a larger issue that is an important part of 
the grade 4 curricultmi in particular and the Manitoba Social Studies Curricultmi in general 
which seeks to develop in students the sense that they can,through working with others, 
have a significant effect on their social environment. The social participation 
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activities in the grade 4 curriculum, which are intended to be a vehicle for encouraging a 
sense of social and political efficacy, may be of benefit to those students who responded 
negatively on these items. As well, they may provide necessary experience for those 
students whose positive responses express an ideal that is based on littie or no concrete 
experience. 

Studying World Communities 

The results from items 37 and 42, which are intended to assess students' interest in studying 
world commxmities as well as the degree to which they think that such study is important, 
are shown in Figure 3.7 below. 

Figure 3,7 

ATTITUDES OF GRADE 4 STUDENTS TOWARD 
STUDYING WORLD COMMUNmES 




AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DONTKNOW 



ITEM NUMBER 



A large majority of students (88%) report that they find learning about other countries 
enjoyable (item 37). Further, a roughly similar proportion (83%) say that they think that 
such learning is important (item 42). The fact that these results were obtained from 
students toward the end of their grade 4 year suggests that their experience with the grade 
4 Social Studies curriculum either generated positive attitudes or at least did nothing to 
dampen them. 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

This section of the written test was intended to assess the social participation objectives of 
the curriculum. As stated in the Social Studies Grade Four Curriculum Guide (1982). 

"Students might be expected to plan and carry out actions 
aimed at increasing awareness of practices or perceptions 
in another community, or they might want to try to use some 
indirect means to help with a problem in another community" 
(p.27). 

Since it was not possible to have the students participate in a social action, these items were 
intended to explore what they say they would do in a variety of social settings and also to 
explore the kinds of social actions in which they had participated at school. 

Item 47 had asked the students to put themselves in the place of a child who was being 
teased because his skin was a different colour from that of the other students. They were 
asked how they thought this child might feel. Seventy percent (70%) of the students 
thought they would feel hurt and 19% thought they woiild be sad. Only 4% thought they 
would be ashamed. These findings seem to indicate that grade 4 students are able to 
identify with others and their feelings. 

When asked in item 48 to think about what motivated students to tease the other child, 
43% said they didn't think about how the child would feel, 36% said they didn't like people 
who were different and 20% said they wanted to hurt the child's feelings. It could be 
interpreted from this data that 56% of this sample of grade 4 students believe that this type 
of behaviour among students is deliberate and meant to hurt a child who has a different 
coloured skin. Forty-three percent (43%) seem to believe that this is an unthinking act. 

When asked how they would act personally if they were present when this typ/of incident 
took place (item 49), 41% said they would tell the students to stop and 40% said they 
would make friends with the child. Fotirteen percent (14%) said they would tell the 
teacher. Only 1 % said they would call the child names too and 3% said they would start 
a fight with the students who called the child names. A total of 81% indicated that they 
would take positive personal action in this situation. Only 4% thought they would resolve 
the problem in a negative way. Fourteen percent (14%) would look to an extemal source 
(the teacher) to resolve the problem. 
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Item 50 asked students how they would respond to an immigrant child who did not speak 
English well if the child were placed in their project group. Ninety-three percent (93%) of 
the students responded that they would find some ways for the child to help with the 
project. This response seems to indicate a willingness for students to work together with 
others. 

Item 51 had a similar focus. In this case, however, the problem was with a student who 
was fooling around in a group project. Thirty-eight percent (38%) of the students said they 
should try to help the child begin to work and 15% said they would tell the group leader. 
Twelve percent (12%) thought they should go on working vnthout the child. In all, 65% 
of the students thought they could do something about the problem themselves. Thirty- 
three percent (33%) said they would go to the teacher to resolve the problem. 

Item 52 presented a situation where a child threw a candy wrapper on the grotmd at recess 
and asked what her friend (Ann) should do about this. Seventy-one percent (71%) of the 
students said she should tell the child to pick up the wrapper. Twenty percent (20%) said 
they should pick it up for her. Once again the majority of the students responded in a way 
that suggests they feel they can do something themselves about a problem. Only 4% said 
they would tell the teacher. Another 3% said they would call the child a 'litterbug". 

Item 53 described the students' school playground as covered with litter and asked who 
should clean it up. Forty-seven percent (47%) of students thought that the students 
themselves should clean it up. Forty -three percent (43%) thought it was the responsibility 
of ail of the people in the school (teachers, caretakers, students and community workers). 
A very small percentage of students thought it was the responsibility of another group to 
clean up the litter. Once again the grade 4 students seem to believe they have a role to play 
in solving problems. 

Item 54 asked students how to resolve a problem requiring assistance to a commimity 
lacking food. Fifty-four percent (54%) saw that taking a vote was the way to resolve 
the problem. Twenty-four percent (24%) thought that a group of students should study the 
problem and decide what to do. Fifteen percent (15%) thought they should ask the teachers 
to decide. Six percent (6%) thought tliey should flip a coin to decide. In total, 78% of the 
students thought that students should be actively involved m the decision-making process. 
Only 15% tumed the responsibility over to the teacher. 

The responses to the six items discussed above indicate that the students see themselves as 
being responsible and involved in the resolution of problems. This is, of course, only what 
they say they should or would do. This type of written test cannot reveal whether this is 
the way they act in real situations. However, students cen:ainly won't ever act this way if 
they have never thought this way. Overall, these responses seem to be very positive and 
were judged to be very satisfactory by the TAG. 
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Items 55-62 were designed to examine students' social participation both within and beyond 
the confines of the school. Students were asked to respond affirmatively or negatively to 
their involvement in selected activities related to helping or informing others, in their own, 
or in other communities. Over 60% of the students (60% to 87%) had collected money for 
UNICEF, collected money or goods to help people, helped make immigrant students feel 
welcome, helped clean up their school ground and/or community, and shared what they had 
learned about world commimities with other classes. Fewer students had written letters to 
newspapers about a commxmity problem (24%), made displays to help people think about 
needs in world communities (38%), or taken part in a special day to celebrate world 
communities they had studied (49%). The above rates of participation were considered to 
be appropriate for the grade 4 level and were judged to be very satisfactory by the TAG, 

OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

For the most part grade 4 students seem to be developing satisfactory concepts and 
generalizations about the world; appear to be learning some interesting facts about the way 
people live; and seem to be able to recognize similarities and differences between themselves 
and others living in different parts of the world. However, given that teachers report 
spending so much time studying the globe, world maps, and landforms, it is surprising that 
students did not demonstrate greater mastery of these objectives. 

Grade 4 students are able to understand the impact of the environment on a commimity, 
recognize how community needs and wants are satisfied, and are able to make judgements 
on the impact of environmental changes. However, children's definitions of commimity 
tended to focus on material dimensions and were quite limited in scope. Their general 
knowledge about Canada was judged to be quite satisfactory. 

From the information available on this part of the Assessment, it is apparent that students 
commonly identified countries when asked to name a community they had studied. If this 
was as a result of teacher choice, as is likely the case, this would then mean that teachers 
are not following the community orientation suggested in the curriculum. This seems to be 
home out in other parts of the report describing data from the Teacher Survey and Teacher 
Interviews. 

Overall, it can be stated that the objectives assessed by the items constituting the thinking 
and research skills portion of the Assessment have been met to the satisfaction of the TAG. 
Students generally received satisfactory ratings on the mapping objectives with some 
weaknesses evident in the use of a scale, a legend, and a global grid. Students were also 
able to locate information adequately by selecting the best sources for finding information, 
identifying given topics in an encyclopedia, using an index and a table of contents, and by 
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correctly interpieting charts, bar graphs, and pictures. On the items which required the 
identification of a main idea, the results were less satisfactory. An analjrsis of the students' 
responses to items which asked students to provide reasons for their opinions makes it 
difficult to interpret whether or not students are able to provide satisfactory reasons for 
their choices. 

In so far as the components of this subtest were able to tap students' attitudes and values 
as they relate to the curriculum's objectives, it can be stated that these objectives have been 
met. Students were able to understand and make judgements related to the quality of life 
in the communities they had studied. Their perception on the similarity of human needs 
across cultures varied somewhat depending on the degree of cultural differences between 
their own and the other world culture studied. To a certain extent their perception of needs 
and wants and the various ways of meeting them across cultures were clouded by cultural 
differences. 

Students also seem to demonstrate a tolerant attitude towards other cultiures and seem to 
be aware of global interconnectedness. They seem to prefer resolving conflicts by talking 
rather than by fighting, whether it be on a personal or on a global level, but, 
understandably, do not feel empowered to assist in solving world problems. Depending on 
the degree of personal sacrifice, grade 4 students are prepared to share our wealth with less 
fortunate people in the world, are not chauvinistic about Canada, and are prepared to 
befriend someone from another cultiire or country. The large majority of students enjoy 
studying world communities and feel that such learning is important. 

Although it is obviously not possible to set any standard for the attitudes and values of 
grade 4 students, certain changes could be brought about to modify these in the direction 
outlined in the curriculum. Activities related to the social participation objectives might, for 
example, empower grade 4 students to feel that they can make an impact on solving what 
can otherwise be considered "adulf problems m world communities. Such activities may 
help students see beyond the stereotypical differences commonly associated with the 
generally accepted view of other cultures and appreciate the interdependence of the 
commtmities of the world. 

It is evident that there is a relationship between the attitudes and values and the social 
participation objectives of the grade 4 curricultmi. In the Assessment, the stated social 
actions of the students can be used as a litmus test for their attitudes and values. To the 
extent that this is true, there seems to be congruence between these two sets of objectives. 
Students seem to understand the feelings of racially different and iimnigrant children and 
are willing to assist in eliminating discrimination and to facilitate the integration of such 
children into their group. 
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Grade 4 students indicate by their responses to the various scenarios proposed in this 
subtest, that they have a responsibility to respond themselves in various social situations. 
They are prepared, for example, to do something themselves to encourage a recalcitrant 
classmate to participate in their group project, to take action to clean up litter in their own 
school ground, or to see that a friend or classmate who litters picks up after themselves. 
When it comes to decision-making in a group of their peers, they see themselves as taking 
an active part, or the group taking a more active part than the teacher. 

In reviewing the rates of participation in social actions related to school based on school- 
sponsored activities, students reported a very high rate of participation. In light of the 
difficxilties identified by teachers in teaching to the social participation objectives of the 
curriculum, the data from this section of the grade 4 test are very encouraging. This could 
mean that teachers are overly concerned about this section of the curricialum. Providing 
them with examples (such as those implied in the present Assessment) of how students can 
achieve these objectives woxild no doubt allay many apprehensions in this area, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based on the grade 4 written test. 

1. The Grades 3 and 4 curriculimi guides should be revised to highligjit the concept of 
commimity and to make clear the attributes of the concept for teachers and learners. 

2. Teachers' attention should be drawn to the importance of the small scale community 
focus of the curriculum and they should be encouraged to implement this approach in 
their teaching of the grade 4 program. 

3. The curriculum guide should be revised so that the mapping skills required at the grade 
4 level are made more specific and suited to the abilities of grade 4 students. 

4- Teachers should be encouraged to use real world e3q>eriences to teach a variety of 
mapping skills to their students. 

5. Teachers should concentrate their efforts on teaching students to learn to use simple 
grid systems as opposed to the more abstract concepts of latitude and longitude. 
Latitude and longitude should be optional topics for this age level. 

6. Teachers should use mapping exercises which encourage their students to read and 
interpret the legends and use that information for higher level thinking skills such as 
comparing, contrasting and making inferences. 
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7. The ciirriailum guide should be reviewed and modiQed to indicate expectations 
regarding grade 4 students' use of scale and to ensure that strategies necessary to teach 
and assess simple map scales are appropriate for them. 

8. Teachers should provide students with activities which encourage children to use higher 
order thinking skills such as identifying the main idea and using evidence to identify 
relationships. 

9. Teachers should provide students vnth learning experiences which promote empathy and 
the ability to imagine alternative perspectives, 

10. Manitoba Education and Training, faculties of education, and curriculum consultants 
should assist teachers in the implementation of attitudes and values and social 
participation objectives into the teaching of the grade 4 program. 

11. Teachers should be encouraged to use classroom activities fostering empathy towards 
others, favouring social participation directed at assisting others and avoiding 
stereotypical attitudes towards the quality of life in different corranunities. 



12. The currictilum guide should be revised to provide teachers with dear guidelines and 
examples for teaching and evaluating attitudes and values objectives. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Grade Four Teacher Survey 

The survey was sent to a stratified random sample that consisted of 300 teachers or 44% 
of the 682 grade 4 teachers that were in Manitoba classrooms in the 1989/90 school year. 
Of the 300 teachers in the sample, 254 or 85% completed and returned the survey. 

The analysis of the survey was conducted on nine sections in the questionnaire broken 
down under the follovraig topics: teacher background, school organization, views of social 
studies, curriculum guide, selection of unit topics, teaching resources, teaching strategies, 
evaluation, professional development in social studies, and is reported accordingly in this 
chapter. The survey questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix A. 



SURVEY RESULTS 

TEACHER BACKGROUND 

Teachers were asked to report the number of post-secondary academic or professional 
courses they had taken in history, geography, and the social sciences. The intent of this 
question was to find the extent to which grade 4 teachers had taken courses with direct 
relevance to the teaching of Social Studies. Figure 4.1 below indicates the teacher 
responses to this question. 
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Figure 4-1 



GRAPH OF GRADE 4 TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
TAKEN SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 




4 OR MORE 



NUMBER OF 3-<Mrr COURSES 



The responses indicate that most grade 4 teachers have taken at least some courses related 
to the social studies. They also suggest, however, that quite a large proportion may have 
taken a minimal number of such courses; only 24% of teachers report having 4 or more 
3-credit courses in History and only 21% of teachers report having 4 or more 3-credit 
courses in Geography. While these data probably reflect demands arising from the 
generalist nature of elementary teaching, they also point to important gaps, both pre-and 
post-professional, in the education of some elementary teachers. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



The questions in this section were intended to provide information on the amoimt of class 
time that grade 4 teachers use for Social Studies. The questions and the percentage of 
teachers responding to each category follow: 



A. How Many days are in one 
cycle of your tinetable? 



B. How Many ainutes per cycle 
(per class) do you teach 
Social Studies? 













Other 


Mo 


1 2 




4 


5 


6 
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Response 


.8X 




2.8X 


15.0X 


77.6X 


2.0X 


2.0X 


Less than 




91- 


121- 


151- 


Over 


Ho 


61 


61-90 


120 


150 


180 


180 


Resfxmse 


4.3X 


8.3X 


27.2X 


20.1X 


27.2X 


9.1X 


3.9X 
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Manitoba Education and Training prescribes that 30 minutes per day (150 minutes per five- 
day cycle or 180 minutes per six-day cycle) be allotted to teaching Social Studies in grade 
4, Tliirty-six percent (36%) of the teachers reported spending 150 or more minutes per 
cycle on Social Studies, and, of these, 9% reported that they spent 180 minutes or more. 
Given that most teachers in the sample indicated that they work within a six day cycle, it 
appears that a majority of them do not meet the prescribed allotment of 30 minutes per 
day. 

While these findings are probably a fair snapshot of the class time teachers devote to Social 
Studies, they should be read with the understanding that providing an accurate time 
estimate may have been problematic for teachers who integrate Social Studies into other 
subjects, either through the use of whole language or other methodologies. 



TEACHER VIEWS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

This section of the teacher questionnaire was designed to provide information about grade 
4 teachers' views on the teaching of Social Studies. Teachers were asked to rate six goal 
statements which were not mutually exclusive and, judging by the level of support 
accorded most of the statements, many teachers indicated some level of agreement with 
more than one choice. The goal statements and related ratings in percentages of teacher 
responses are as follows. 

VIEUS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Strongly Strongly Ho 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree Response 

A. The aafn task of Social Studies 
is to preserve and transait 

cultural heritage 9.4X 54.7X 16.9% 15. 4X At 3.1% 

B. Social studies should teach students 
to make rational decisions about 

personal and social issues 18,9 69.3 6.7 1.6 - 3.5 

C. Social studies should provide 
learners both with an awareness of 
possible futures and the roles they 
night play in developing these 

futures 22.4 63.8 7.9 2.0 - 3.9 

D. Social studies should provide 
students with the skills necessary 

to becoiae independent learners 27.6 61.4 5.9 2.4 - 2.8 

E. Social Studies should teach a body of 
tested principles and generalizations 

about hunan relations and societies 7.5 51.6 23.6 11.4 .4 5.5 

F. Social Studies should help students 
inderstand the structure of the 

social sciences 5.1 52.8 27.2 1Q.6 .4 3.9 
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One way to examine these results is to compare tlie statements of pxirpose with respect to 
the total percentage of teachers who indicated either strong agreement or agreement in 
eacli case. From this perspective, three goal statements stood out as bemg most clearly in 
accord with teacher views; Social Studies for teaching skills (option D, 89%), Social 
Studies as decision making (option B, 88%), and Social Studies as preparation for the 
future (option C, 86%). The more traditional view of Social Studies as a vehicle for 
developing knowledge of one's cultxiral heritage received noticeably less support (option 
A, 64%). The two views of Social Studies that were related to the social sciences also 
received relatively low levels of support (option E, 59%; option F, 58%). 

Broadly put, these results suggest that grade 4 teachers tend to see the Social Studies in 
terms of their usefulness for teaching skills. Those goals having to do with knowledge, 
whether related to cultural heritage or arising from the social sciences, received relatively 
lower levels of support. 

USE AND RATING OF THE CURRICULUM GUIDE 

The items in this section of the s^^rvey were directed at various aspects of the grade 4 
Social Studies oirriculum guide and its im.plementation. The first three were directed at 
determining whether or not teachers use the 1982 Social Studies Cxirriculum Gxiide and the 
extent to which they participated in inservice sessions related to the teaching of Social 
Studies. The item is reproduced below. 

CURRICULUK GUIDE 



A. 


Are you using the 1982 Social 
Studies Curriculum Guide? 


Yes 
87.8Z 


So 
5.5X 


Not Sure 


No Response 
6.7Z 


B. 


Have you attended inservice sessions 
on the grade ^ curriculuH? 


44.5 


50.6 


.4 


4.3 


C. 


Were Social Studies curriculus 
inservices available to you uhidi 
you did not attend? 


22.4 


42.9 


26.0 


8.7 



A very high prr^portion of teachers (88%) reported that they use the curriculum guide 
while approximately 12% either did not respond or indicated that they did not use it (item 
A). While most of the 68 written comments relating to this item focused on: 
problems encountered in using the curriculum, (e.g., ^'not enough time, some sldlis are too 
difficult, skill development progression not clearly identified^ guide too general and poorly 
organized, activities not exciting and relevant, social problems not appropriate for grade 4 
students, assistance needed in adapting curriculum to suit special education students and ESL 
students''), some comments also indicated that the curriculum is clearly written and easy 
to use. 
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Just over half of the teachers (51%) said that they had not attended any inservice sessions 
related to the grade 4 Social Studies curriculum. In addition, 43% indicated that there had 
been no such inservices of which they were aware and had chosen not to attend. 
Responses to these items could indicate that teachers regard their low level of involvement 
in inservices as arising from limited opportimities to do so. 

Of the 47 written comments relating to inservice, the large majority dealt with 
dissatisfaction and problems of access. Some, however, did indicate satisfaction and areas 
of interest. 

Comments made on problems related to Social Studies inservices dealt with the lack of 
inservices available, limited release time, limits placed on the number of staff chosen to 
attend inservices, the fact that Social Studies inservices were scheduled at the same time 
as inservices on other subjects, and the fact one inservice dealt with assessment rallier than 
the teaching of Social Studies. 

Teachers who commented positively on Social Studies inservices stated they had no 
difficulty in finding appropriate inservice opporttmities, that most inservices were good, and 
that SAG inservices were useful. Teacher comments expressing interests for future 
inservices centred around teaching the four main objectives and approaches to studying 
v/or^^ commxmities. 

Given the wide ranging nature of the professional development needs facing elementary 
teachers and the costs and planning involved in providing appropriate professional 
development, the negative dimension of these results is not surprising. It does, however, 
point to a real problem in the overall implementation of the Social Studies program. There 
appears to be an important need both for more Social Studies inservices and for more 
opportimities for teachers to attend such inservices. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
results in the professional development section of this sturvey, in which the teachers in the 
sample reported a low level of involvement in any tj^e of recent Social Studies hiservice 
activity and then went on to identify a large ntunber of widely ranging inservice needs. 

The next sub-section of the survey dealing with tlie curriculum guide asked teachers to 
indicate their level of satisfaction with 11 different aspects of the gmde and to provide an 
overall rating. The percentage response rates to each point are presented below. 
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Rate the 19B2 Social Studies curriculuK guide on: 







Very 






Ho 


Mo 






Satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


QDinion 




1. 


Social Studies IC-12 Guide 














Overview? 


9.1% 


68.1% 


4.3% 


9.4% 


9.1% 


2. 


Grade Four Overviey? 


11.0 


72.8 


5.9 


3.5 


6.7 


3. 


Unit Overview? 


9.8 


69.7 


9.4 


2.4 


8.7 


4. 


Topics and Focuaino Questions? 


9.1 


67.7 


9.8 


3.5 


9.8 


5. 


ICnoule4ie Objectives? 


9.4 


75.2 


4.3 


3.9 


9.1 


6. 


Thinking and Research Skills 














Objectives? 


9.1 


70.9 


7.1 


3.9 


9.1 


7. 


Attitude & Value Objectives? 


7.9 


68.9 


8.7 


5.1 


9.4 


8. 


Social Participation 














Objectives? 


7.1 


64.2 


11.4 


6.7 


10.6 


9. 


Suggested Teaching Strategies 














and Leamino Activities? 


11.8 


54.3 


19.3 


4.3 


10.2 


10. 


Suggested Learning Re60urf:es 


7.5 


54.7 


21.7 


6.7 


9.4 


11- 


Suggested strategies for 














Evaluation of Students? 


5-1 


51.2 


25.2 


7.9 


10.6 


12. 


How would you rate the grade 8 














Curricului Guide ON^r&ll? 


7.5 


66.1 


12.2 


3.5 


10.6 



With respect to the giiide as a whole (item 12), 7.5% of the respondents indicated that 
they foxrnd it to be very satisfactory, 66% said that it was satisfactory, and 12% said that 
it was tinsatisfactory. For the most part, when teachers were asked to rate partictilar 
aspects of the guide, they provided similar ratings. However, three important aspects of 
the guide received noticeably lower ratings; teacliing strategies and learning activities (19% 
unsatisfactory), learning resovixces (22% unsatisfactory), and evaluation strategies (25% 
tmsatisfactory). 

Altb^ug' comments were not sought at this point in the survey, ten teachers provided 
written elaborations for their ratings. While there is no evidence that these comments are 
representative, they may provide insight into sources of dissatisfaction with the curricultim. 
Of the 11 points that were made, seven focused on the curriculum guide. Four of these 
indicated that the guide is difficult to imderstand while the remaining four stated that it 
is lacking in information and guidance. The rest of the comments were related to problems 
in identifying and obtaining appropriate resource materials. 

In summary, the teachers* ratings suggest a reasonable level of satisfaction with the grade 
4 Social Studies guide. However, they also indicate that a significant number of teachers 
would like to see improvements in specific aspects of the guide, particularly with respect 
to teaching strategies and learning activities, learning resources, and evaluation strategies. 
This latter conclusion is strongly reinforced by the general sense of the comments that 
teachers provided in the parts of the survey dealing with teachers* views on Social Studies, 
teaching strategies, and professional development. 
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SELECTION OF UNIT TOPICS 

All of the items in this section of the survey deal with decisions that face teachers as they 
use the grade 4 Social Studies Cxirriculum. The items are directed at determining what 
choices teachers make, why they make them, and some of the strategies found useful for 
implementing their choices. Specifically, information was sought on the orientation used 
to teach the program, students' role in selecting parts of the course of studies, the 
importance of World issues and World events in the teachers' program, the placement of 
the teaching of mapping and thinking and research skills in the program, the importance 
accorded to dealing with bias and stereotyping, and the development of empathy and 
responsibility for people in other parts of the world. 

Community Versus Coxmtry 

Prior to 1982, the Manitoba Social Studies Curricxilum suggested that global education at 
the elementary level be carried out through the study of countries selected on the basis of 
cultural and environmental diversity. The current curriculum uses similar criteria but 
indicates that such study should focus primarily on specific commxmities rather than 
countries* The following item was intended to find out the extent to which teachers had 
implemented a community study approach. 

The grade 4 ctrriculiai emphasizes the study of uorld i u—unities. 
1. Do you teach the curricultii priHarily as (answer one only) 

a) a study of specific cowunities? OR 10. 6X 

b) a study of comtries OR 26.8 

c) both a) mi b) 55.9 

d) no response 6.7 

The responses to this item suggest that a relatively small proportion of teachers (11%) 
have fully adopted the ctirriculimi's commimity focus, while a majority (56%) take an 
approach that involves the study of both coxmtries and communities. However, more than 
a quarter (27%) of those surveyed indicated that they engage students exclusively in the 
study of coimtries. These results indicate that a significant nimiber of teachers have either 
not begtm or have not completed implementing the Curriculum's commuiuty studies focus. 

Selection of Commurdties and/or Cotmtries 

This part of the survey was directed at determining both the bases on which teachers 
choose particular communities or countries as topics of study and the actual communities 
and cotmtries that lliey selected. 
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With respect to the particular communities and countries that are selected for study, the 
grade 4 Social Studies curriciilum guide recommends that they be representative of both 
different regions in the world and some of the variety that exists within those regions, and 
that they be representative of cultural and environmental diversity. While the survey data 
does not reveal individual teacher patterns of commiinity selection, it provides a picture 
of the global distribution of conunimities being studied in Manitoba's grade 4 classrooms. 
Table 4.1 below categorizes the 902 citings into a number of regions/coxmtries. 

Table 4.1 

Global Distribution of Comnuni ties/Countries Studied 
in Grade 4 Social Studies 



Region/Country 


Frequency* 


Percent of 




of Citings 


Total Citings 


Canada 


248 


27% 


Asia 


148 


16 


Australia 


136 


15 


Europe 


126 


14 


Africa 


99 


11 


Mexico 


51 


6 


South America 


42 


5 


Middle East 


28 


3 


West Indies 


11 


1 


U.S.S.R. 


8 


1 


Other 


7 


1 


Total 


902 


100% 



* In 1Q3 inatancca aelectiona were reported in teraa of typea of 1 1— ■iltiea (e.g., rainforaat rn— nity, 
■ouitain coMuiity, etc.). Ttieac aelectiona Mere not included in the above tabulationa. If they had 
all been iiicludad aa coaHuiitiaa outaide of Canada, the proportion of Canadian coaaunitiaa iiould hove 
baan rai&icad to 

The most startling piece of information in this summarization is that approximately 27% 
of the community/country studies reported by teachers focus on commimities, provinces 
or regions in Canada. This is higher than the proportion of selections in any other part 
of the world. Given that the intent of the grade 4 Social Studies curriculum is to have 
students study communities in parts of the world other than Canada, this may indicate that 
a sizable number of teachers are misunderstanding or ignoring the intent of tlie grade 4 
ciuriculum guide. There are, however, at least three other factors that may be contributing 
to this high percentage. Some proportion of the Canadian selections may arise from 
classrooms containing both grades 4 and 5 in which the grade 5 cxirriculimi, which focuses 
on Canada, can be alternated on a yearly basis with the grade 4 curriculima. In addition, 
some teachers may be deciding to have their students study a Canadian community prior 
to studying commimities in other parts of the world, either because they think that their 
study of commimities in grade three was in some way inadequate or because they are 
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convinced that Social Studies should not deviate from an orderly expanding horizons 
progression. Finally, at least two widely used basal reading series have units on Canada 
at the grade 4 level. Sor le teachers may be substituting these units for the grade 4 Social 
Studies program. Whatever the cause, this high proportion of Canada-based selections is 
an issue that requires further investigation and one that points to a need for professional 
development activities directed both at familiarizing teachers with the substantial evidence 
in support of having students study world communities in the upper Early Years and at 
assisting them in carrying out such studies. 

The rest of Table 4.1 suggests a fairly wide-ranging distribution of community/coimtry 
studies. Thus it seems that the program's cultxiral and environmental diversity criteria that 
were described above are being met when the data are considered on a province-wide 
basis. As was mentioned above, these data do not indicate the extent to which these 
criteria are being met in particular classrooms. The low rate of selection for some regions 
of the world is likely influenced by the availability of appropriate resources or teacher 
awareness of such resources. 

The remaining point to be made about commimity selections arises from the 103 instances 
in which teachers reported their choices according to the type of commimity being studied. 
These selections were as follows: 



Rainforest C047m4nity (25) 
Northern community (12) 
Rural coomunity (7) 
City coonxjnity (7) 
Hutterite conniunity (4) 
Ranching community (1) 



Desert co»TiTiunity (22) 
Mountain cotrmunity (9) 
Fanning coiwmjnity (7) 
Grasslands comnunity (5) 
Fishing comnunity (3) 
Pioneer connunity (1) 



These sorts of generic community studies may be a reasonable way to approach the Social 
Studies guide's community focus when faced with a shortage of material and information 
on a specific community. This approach is supported by some textbooks which take a 
generic approach in combination with illustrative material from particular communities. 
There is also a possibility, however, that some of these generic selections were reported by 
teachers who still use the approach that was recommended in the Province's two prior 
Social Studies curricula where the selection of coimtries for study based on the criteria of 
including a mountain country, an island country and so on. 

The survey also asked teachers to select, from eight proposed reasons, those which had 
influenced their decisions to select either communities or coimtries for study. The rate of 
selection for each reason, expressed as a total and as a percentage of all respondents, is 
detailed in Table 4.2 below. 
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Table 4.2 

N - 254 



Reasons for Selecting Conmuni ties/Countries for Study 




Number of 
t{m« Cited 


As 1 

X of Teachers 
Survevfid 


There are many good teaching resources available 
for th# cflMHuniti#fi or count ri#ft ft#l£Ctfid 


144 


57X 


Th^v TM^r^s^nt a vari#t\/ of ohvisicflL apms flroLiivj 

1 IIVV 1 VWI IsWI lb a vCII IVWjr Vl hnl^O l V Wl Wl na 

the 'iMrld 


134 


53 


They are generated frcm student interest 


130 


51 


They are in the text in use 


100 


39 


The teacher has personal experience ii:ith the 
comnunities or countries 


97 


38 


They illustrate key global issues such as hunger, 
pollution, etc. 


93 


37 


They are currently in the news 


78 


30 


They are the coimiunities or countries from which the 
students or their families came to Canada 


63 


24 



Teachers were given an opportunity to indicate other factors that influenced tlieir selections 
of commiinities or countries. While these factors were cited at most six times and usually 
only once, some of them may have received higher frequencies had they been included in 
the list of reasons presented to teachers. For example, the first factor listed below, which 
deals with opportunities for cultural contrast and comparison, might likely have been 
mentioned at least as frequently as the factor dealing with representation of a variety of 
physical areas* Factors cited included the following: 

" ' the possibilities that a community/country presents for comparing and/or contrasting cultures'' (cited 
6 times) 

" - students' need for more knowledge of their own community/country prior to studying 

communities/countries in tHher parts of the world" (ciied 5 times) 
" ' the availability of people with special knowledge about a communiiy/country" (cited 4 times) 

Other factors, which were mentioned only once, included: the opportimity to iwin* with 
a classroom and exchange information; class involvement in supporting a child in another 
part of the world; the needs of special students; rotating curri dla to accommodate a split 
grade; teacher interest; and the usefulness of material from a correspondence course. 
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It is diffictdt to identify any dominant theme arising from teachers' reasons for selecting 
communities or countries for study. These results do suggest, however, that resources 
broadly considered, whether in the form of teachers' own experiences and materials, other 
people's experiences, texts, or other teaching resources, are a primary consideration. 

In simimary, these data on selection of imit topics point to at least two implementation 
problems. First, many teachers appear not to have adopted the curriculum's community 
focus. Second, in a relatively high proportion of instances, students are studying Canadian 
communities rather than communities in other parts of the world. Given that the grade 
4 program is intended to establish the foundation for students' global education and that 
it represents one of the few segments of students' schooling that is intended^ to focus 
primarily on global education, these problems point to the need for increased 
implementation efforts. 

Opportimities for Student Choice 

The item which is reproduced below was intended to determine the extent to which 
teachers let students select topics for individual or small-group study. 

Did your students hav« m of^iortiviity to select ii— witi<s of interest to thtm for indiviiijsl or smU- 
oroi|> study? 

51-6X If yes. hoM wvy? 

40.6 
7-9 

More than half of the teachers (52%) in the sample responded affirmatively. Of these, 
25% (63 ter chers) reported providing one such opportimity, 10% (26 teachers) reported 
providing two such opportimities, and another 5% (13 teachers) reported that they allowed 
students to choose anywhere from three to 15 times. However, 48% (121 teachers) of 
those who responded affirmatively did not indicate how frequentiy they provided students 
with an opportunity to choose, while another 12% (31 teachers) followed their affirmiitive 
response with a contradictory rate of zero. 

While the data regarding frequency of opportvuaity to choose topics for individual or group 
study are problematic, it seems evident that a considerable number of teachers do provide 
for some level of choice by students. Qearly, providing for student interests is importimt 
and choices of the sort indicated in this item are one way to make such provisions. 
However, letting students choose topics for individual or group study can be problematic 
with respect to the community studies focus of the giade 4 Social Studies program. If 
locating resources appropriate to this focus is as important and difficult as the responses 
provided by teachers appear to indicate, then providing such resources to accommodate a 
range of student choices must be even more of a challenge. If this is true, one side effect 
of student choice could be increased reliance on resoiurces that result in cotmtry rather than 
commimity studies. 



YES . . 
MO . . . 
HO RESPOHSE 
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World Problems 

The item designed to elicit teachers' views on world issues and problems within the context 
of the grade 4 program asked teachers to rate world himger, conservation, world peace, 
and pollution as appropriate topics to be studied. Teacher responses are specified in Figure 
4.2 below. 



Figure 4.2 

WORU) ISSUES TAUGHT WYim THE CONTEXT 
OF THE GRADE FOUR PROGRAM 




HUNGER CONSERV PEACE POLLUTN OTHER 
WORU) ISSUES 



Depending on the particular issue, between 76% and 86% of the teachers sampled think 
it is appropriate to include the sorts of issues indicated above as topics for the grade 4 
Social Studies program. A small ntmiber of teachers wrote in additional issues and one 
teacher, while supporting the general idea of including world problems, noted that the 
program was already difficult to fit into the time available. In simmiary, it seems fair to 
say that there is strong support for the inclusion of world problems in the grade 4 program. 

Current Events 

Wlien asked whether or not they used current events as a part of their Social Studies 
program, a large majority (78%) of teachers answered affirmatively, 15% answered 
negatively, and 6% gave no response. Those who responded affirmatively provided 299 
specific examples categorized in Table 4.3 below. 
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Table 4.3 

Current Eventt Identified by Teachers for Use with the 
Grade 4 Social Studies PrograM 



Teachers* Exanples 


Nurber of 
Tines Cited 


As a 
X of Total 
C i t i nos 


Current world events 

(no specific example provided) 


97 


32 


Natural and man -made disasters 


58 


19 


Olynpics CSimmer, Winter, Special) 


49 


16 


Events selected on the basis of interest and concern to 
students and relationship to topic at the tine of study 


48 


16 


Political, historical, economic issues 


20 


7 


Environmental events/issues 


11 


4 


Other (eg- scientific discoveries. 
World Fair in Australia, Pandas) 


16 


5 


Total 


299 





The data arising from this item suggest that the use of current events in the grade 4 Social 
Studies program is both wide-spread and varied. 

Teaching Map and Research Skills 

Two questions in this subtest addressed a persistent issue in the organization of the grade 
4 Social Studies curriculum concerning whether map and research skills should be taught 
in the context of the world community tmits in which they are to be applied or in separate 
lessons or units prior to the conmaimity studies. Teachers' views are shown in Table 4.4 
below. 
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Table 4.4 

Teachers* Preferred Sequencing for Teaching Map and Research Skills 



Preferred Secfuence Hap Skills Research Skills 

N « 254 N > 254 



Prior to ConmunftY Studies 

In a unit at the beginning of the 

year (map skills) 

Prior to the unit (research skills) 


16.9X 


6.7% 


In the Context of Community Studies 
Throughout the year (map skills) 
During the unit as they are 
needed (research skills) 


15.0 


38,2 


Both Prior to and in Context 
(map skills) 
(research skills) 


61.4 


52.0 


No Response 
(map Skills) 
(research skills) 


6.7 


3.1 


Totals 


100X 


100% 



The majority of respondents indicated a preference for a combination of prior and in- 
context teaching with respect to both map (61%) and research skills (52%), with the 
support for this combined approach being approximately 10% higher when map skills were 
imder consideration. However, among those who chose only the prior or only the in- 
context approach, their choices were influenced by the category of skill xmder 
consideration. That is, an in-context approach appears to be seen as more appropriate for 
research skills than it is for map skills, with the former receiving the approval of two and 
a half times as many teachers as the latter. Similarly, the proportion of teachers who chose 
prior teaching was approximately two and a half times greater in the case of map skills 
than it was for research skills. 

Seen from a clifferent perspective, the above data indicate, in the case of map skills, that 
78% of the respondents prefer to do some or all out-of-context teaching, while the 
corresponding proportion for research skills is 59%. One question raised by these findings 
is the extent to which this level of out-of-context teaching results in students learning skills 
in situations where they are imable to make meaningful applications. While the survey 
data say little about this matter, the teacher interviews, which were a part of the 
observational component of the Assessment, indicate that at least a third of the thirty 
teachers interviewed spent much of the fall term on map skiUj. This raises the possibility 
that considerable skill learning may be taking place in circumstances in which students 
have little opporttmity to make immediate applications in community studies. To the 
extent that this is a problem, altering the curricultam guide by providing clear examples of 
in-context approaches to the teaching of both map and research skills may be useftil. 
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Bias and Stereotyping 

When asked how important it was that bias and stereotyping be dealt with in teaching the 
grade 4 program, 37% of the teachers in the sample said that it was very important, 50% 
said it was important, 6% said it v/as imimportant, and 7% did not respond. (See Figure 
4.3) In other words, a large majority (87%) of the respondents think that it is either very 
important or important to deal with bias and stereotyping in the context of the grade 4 
Social Studies. 

Figure 4.3 

IMPORTANCE OF DEAUNG WITH BIAS & 
STEREOTYPING IN TEACHING GR 4 PROGRAM 

60 1 1 




V IMPORT IMPORT UNIMPORT NO RESP 

IMPORTANCE 



The teachers* responses to the request that they share the most effective means they had 
found for dealing with bias and stereotyping are summarized in Table 4.5 below. 
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Table 4.5 

N - 221 



Teachers* Approaches for Dtaling ulth Bias and Stereotyping 



Approaches Frequency 

Deal with bias and stereotyping in an open and straightforward manner 89 
Exafnples: use real examples from student behaviour; have students share experiences 
in small groups and uith class; use role playing; axplorc reasons for biases; define 
stereotyping and use reason and logic to show that ft is unwarranted; emphasize that 
Jobs are to be done by all and are not detcnainad by sex; etnphasize that there is no 
right way to live; use students* experiences when discussing issues; help students 
eapathize with other people. 

Use various resources 49 
Examples: use films, plays, guest speakers, field trips, news articles 

Focus on similarities rather than differences 32 
Examples: explore similarities among students* own feeling and feelings of people in 
other places and times; emphasize underlying similarities rather than differences 
among people, traditions, etc. 

Focus on multicultural ism, customs, traditions 6 

Deal with bias and stereotyping through other subjects 4 
Examples: themes such as friendship, differences, and culture in Language Arts; 
native literature; stories about famous people from other cultures/races. 

Teacher using self and own experiences 1 

Various other suggestions 9 
Example: avoid personal comnentary and opinions. 

Do not emphasize bias and stereotyping 5 

Not necessary to efnphasize bias and stereotyping 13 
Examples: some stereotyping has a cultural basis in students and it will not change; 
some value judgments are necessitated by cofrmunity variations; difficult because 
students very self-centred at this stage; few grade 4*s exhibit bias; students tolerant 
because of cultural variety in their community. 



Thirty-three teachers (13%) did not respond to this item. Of the 208 written comments, 
190 provided suggestions for dealing with bias and stereotyping while 18 made the case 
that it is too risky to approach these issues or that it is not necessary. 
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Empathy and Responsibility for Others 

Responses to this item (Figure 4.4 below) indicate that helping students develop a sense 
of empathy with and responsibility for people in other parts of the world is seen as very 
important by 42% of the teachers in the sample, as important by 50%, and as 
tmimportant by 3%. Five percent (5%) did not respond. 
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Figure 4.4 

IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING STUDENTS' 
SENSE OF EMPATHY AND RESPONSIBIUTY 



50.4 




41.7 
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NO RESP 



The wide variety (212) of ideas and strategies that were provided in response to a 
request for the most effective ways that teachers had foimd for encouraging these 
attitudes are set out in Table 4.6. 
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Table 4.6 



N « 234 



Teachers' Approaches to Encouraolng Empathy and Responsibili <./ 



Approaches mentioned by teachers 



Frequency 



Discussion of issues, problems 

Exanple: use films, speakers, readings, research as the basis for encouraging 
discussion of issues/probltias that people face in coavnuniticft in other parts of the 
uorld and here. 
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Compare life here and in other comnunities 

Exairples: conpare standards of living, lifestyles; emphasize advantages that people 
have here. 



41 



Use student participation/action projects 

Exanples: student participf>:1on oriented activities in materials such as those 
provided by the Red CiwC /id UNICEF; foster child plan; pen pal or twinning program; 
fund raising for n project. 



29 



Role playing, simulations 

Examples: base these strategies on students' personal experiences. 



21 



Various other approaches 



39 



Examples: encourage students to gdJierate solutions to problems; develop analogy between 
classroom as a ^family" and global **family" of nations; extrapolate from multicultural 
nature of students' own classroom; emphasize that the world is small and that its people 
are interdependent; encourage perspective taking by making ^students aware of how strange 
our ideas may seem to others; study exploitation in third world couitries (slavery, 
agribusiness, multi-national companies); have children learn about the needs of others; 
emphasize respect at school and at home; use the Christian approach. 

Not possible or not necessary S 
Example: children at this age hardly aware that there are people in other parts of the 
world; too young to be given this worry, they have other problems to cope with; cannot 
do much at school to alter attitudes learned at home. 



One teacher noted that, g?ven grade 4 students' level of development, it was not realistic 
to expect them to be ab. . to feel empathy for others. However, with 92% of the 
respondents indicating that they regard the development of empathy and a sense of 
responsibility as being either important or very important, and with the ntimber of 
approaches that were suggested, it appears that there is strong support for these goals in 
the context of the grade 4 Social Studies program. 



The section of the questionnaire dealing with teaching resources surveyed teachers on the 
use, appreciation, and availability of textbooks and supplementary resource materials. 



TEACHING RESOURCES 
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Textbooks 



Two items were -ected at determining the extent to which teachers iised textbooks, the 
particular textbooKS that they used, and their assessment of these textbooks. With respect 
to the first matter, 44% said that they used a text, 41% said that they did not, and, 
surprisingly, 15% did not respond. The textbook selections and ratings of the 44% who 
used texts are shown beiow. 



Rate the follouino texts if UMd. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Very 



Ikflber of 

Satltfjctory Satigfactory Uosatigfactory Tiwet Cited 

145 



68 

29 
15 
30 



CowNunities ArcxMid the World 


26.9X 


64. IX 


9.0X 


(Gim & Co.) 








The Global VillKie - The 








World of Pcoolc 


7.4 


76-5 


16.2 


(HcGraw-Hill Ryerson) 






13.8 


PecDle Call It Hck 


20.7 


65.5 


(Oxford) 






6.7 


World Ways 


6.7 


86.7 


(Globe Hodem) 






9.1 


Others (specify) 


18.2 


72.7 



Texts: 

World Cowwjiities (ID* 

Canada, Our place in the World (1) 
Our Big World (1) 
Other: 

Library resources (7) 
Atlas (Gage) (Oxford) (2) 

Your News (Cmdian net peper urittsn for children) (1) 
Correspondence Branch notes (1) 
Variety of texts (1) 

Series of booklets ^X)Ut children in other countries (1) 
Whole language (1) 

^Bracketed nuserals indicate rmaiber of citations. 



Canada, Our People (1) 
Regions of the World (1) 
China Scholastic World Cultures (1) 



The large majority of those rating the texts suggest a reasonable level of satisfaction. 
When satisfactory and very satisfactory ratings are combined, the totals range from 84% 
to 93%. When the very satisfactory ratings are taken on their ovra, Communities Around 
the World. People Call it Home, and the teacher-found materia^ identified tmder "Other^ 
received markedly more positive ratings than did the remauiii„^ two options. 

Finally, the material listed under "Other" may present both an opportunity and a problem. 
Some of the materials that teachers have foimd may well be very useful for the grade 4 
program and it is possible that they should be reviewed by the Manitoba Department of 
Education and Training and made more widely available. Alternatively, materials cited may 
be in need of review and comment because of datedness, stereotypical content, or 
pedagogical limitations. 
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Locating Social Studies Materials 



One final item in this sub-section sought information on sources used by teachers to obtain 
materials for teaching Social Studies. Teachers were asked to acknowledge all courses that 
applied. The item and the response rates have been reproduced below. 



Uhere do you locate resources liiich are current, appropriati^ 
to grade level and useable? Check ALL that apply. 

1. personal resources 

2. your school 

3. your conaunfty 
A. resource centres 

5- (workshops, inservices, conferences 

6. eabassieSf coni;ulatcs 

7- current nagazineSf newspapers 

8. International Developomt Agencies 

IDEA Centre 

Red Cross 

UNICEF (United Nations) 
Marquis Project 
Other 
(Other) : 



ClOA (6) 

Plenty Caneda (1) 
Cansave (1) 



World Vision (2) 



85. 8X 
87.8 

57.1 
48.4 
61.0 

2 

85.4 

5.1 
23.2 
37.8 

7.5 

4.7 

Tuinning Project(l) 
Hennonite Central Coaaiittee (1) 
Saw the Children Fwid (1) 



9. Department of Edu c ation and Training 

Ec»ication Manitoba publication 16.5X 

Manitoba Textbook catalogue 29.1 

Library Audio/Video Dubbing 29.1 

Library ' filns, tapes 68.5 

Library - print naterials/kits 4S.0 

Multicultural Education Resource Centre 17.7 



The above data suggest that appropriate materials are obtained from a wide variety of 
sources. However, the most frequently cited are teachers' own schools (88%), their 
personal resources (86%), and current magazines and newspapers (85%). All three of 
these sources have one thing in common; accessability. The importance of accessability is 
further emphasized by teachers' responses in t^.e professional development section of the 
survey in which teachers reported tb.al colleagues are by far their most important source 
of ideas and information for teaching Social Studies. These findings suggest that the 
centralized identification and publicizing of appropriate resources is only an initial step in 
getting materials into classrooms. Having materials readily available in every school and 
ensuring that respected teachers within each school are knowledgeable about the materials 
may be critical steps in their adoption. 

Some of the other sources that were cited by a fairly high proportion of tlie respondents 
include Manitoba Education and Training's film and tape service (69%), professional 
development activities (61%), teachers' own commimities (57%), resource centres (48%) 
and Manitoba Education and Training's print materials and kits service (48%). 
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Less frequently cited but potentially important are the various international development 
agencies that were listed wider point eight. Two of these sources, the Red Cross and 
UNICEF, were indicated by 23% and 38% of the respondents respectively* Given the 
tendency of materials from these types of sources to encourage projects and activities that 
are congruent with the grade 4 curriculum's social participation activities, it may be 
important to promote greater awareness of these materials among teachers and to make 
them more readily available in the province's schools. 

Teaching Strategies 

This section of the questionnaire presented a number of teaching strategies and learning 
activities that are in some instances common Social Studies approaches, and in others, less 
common approaches but ones that are encouraged in ths grade 4 Social Studies curriculum. 
Teachers' ratings of the frequency with which they use these approaches are shown in the 
item reproduced below. 

How often €k>es each of the following happen in your Social Studies program? 

A Few 













TiiRes a 




Ho 






Daily 


Weekly 


McTithly 


Year 


Never 


Response 


1- 


Teacher presents information in 
class periods Uiile children 
















listen 


22.0X 


56.7X 


9. IX 


5.5X 




6.7X 


2. 


Students research topics of interest 
















to them 


2.8 


20.9 


29.9 


34.6 


3.5 


8.3 


3. 


Teacher uses audio visual resources 
in class (e.g., filas^ filnstrips^ 
















T.V). 


.8 


29.1 


45.3 


17.3 


.8 


6.7 


4. 


Students participate in field trips. 
















e.g., Risetns, businesses 


.4 


.8 


8.3 


72.8 


11.8 


5.9 


5. 


Teacher uses integrated approach 
















in Social Studies uiit 


18.1 


24.4 


16.5 


28.0 


5.1 


7.9 


6. 


students are encouraged to write 
to pen pels in other cuwmnities 
















and exchange infonetion with theoi 


.4 


1.2 


13.0 


33.5 


44.5 


7.5 


7. 


Teacher invites people fron other 
















coinuiities to speak to students 






5.5 


63.0 


26.4 


5.1 


8. 


Teacher brings in artifacts such as 
food, clothing, nus'c, art into 
















classrooM 


1.6 


9.4 


26.4 


54.3 


2.4 


5.9 


9. 


students express their learning 
in art fooK, writing, draass. 
















Rove«ent, etc. 


2.8 


18.1 


26.4 


39.0 


7.9 


5.9 


10. 


Students take inaginary trips 
















to other world coMjnities 


2.8 


4.7 


15.4 


35.0 


33.9 


8.3 


11. 


Teacher and students develop 
bulletin boards of current 
















events 


6.3 


11.0 


20.5 


34.3 


21.3 


6.7 


12. 


Teacher Makes uses of student 
contributions such as books, 
newspaper clippings, artifacts. 
















etc. 


9.4 


25 .6 


26.8 


28.0 


4.7 


5.5 
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These ratings should, to some degree, be looked at individually. In any classroom situation 
the frequency of use of each teaching strategy or learning activity will be influenced by 
considerations such as the time it requires, the purposes it serves, and, in some cases, the 
costs that it involves. Thus, even under ideal conditions one would expect a considerably 
higher frequency for the use of integration, which is a basic approach to instruction, than 
for field trips, which might be seen as episodic events within imits of study. Additionally, 
the ratings should be considered in the context of the Social Studies curriculxim's emphasis 
upon approaches that are varied and that encourage active and purposeful learner 
involvement. 

Within the context of the forgoing comments, several approaches appear to have fairly low 
frequency-of-use ratings. While many teachers employ a reasonable range of appropriate 
teaching strategies, some potentially valuable approaches, such as information exchanges 
with students in other communities, the use of the experiences of local people, the use of 
food and other direct cultural experiences, and the use of drama an.d other forms of 
expression, are imder-utilized. The frequency of field trips, for example, appears rathei low 
in light of the Social Studies ciUTicultmi's emphasis upon use of commimity resources. This 
result may, however, be influenced by a perception of field trips as expensive, formal 
events requiring transportation and by restrictive school and school division policies. It is 
also possible that some informal forays into local conmiunities have not been recorded as 
field trips. 

Interpreting the data arising from this section suggests a need for materials, financial 
resources, and professional development directed at encoui'aging the use of a wider variety 
of appropriate teaching strategies and learning activities. Teachers* identification of 
professioi^al development needs in that section of the suivey supports this recormnendation. 
In addition, the findings from sections of the survey dealing with resources and professional 
development suggest that any such efforts should be applied at the local and school levels 
and should involve teachers directly in planning and carrying out professional developro.ent 
and implementation efforts. 

Evaluation 

The items in this section of the survey address the types of objectives that teachers stress 
as they evaluate, the sorts of evaluation strategies that they use for planning and grading 
purposes, and the needs that they have in this area. 
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Teachers were asked to indicate the emphasis that they placed upon each of the .locial 
Studies curriculum's four types of objectives when they are formally evaluating student 
grovrth. This item is reproduced below: 



In fonnUy evaluating student growth^ uhat offiiasis do you 
place on the following types of objectives: 







Great 


Some 


No 


No 






ENiiiasis 


Einphasis 


Emphasis 


Response 


1. 


ICnouledge Objectives 


41 .3X 


53-5X 


.8Z 


4.3% 


2. 


Thinking and Research Skills Objectives 


63.4 


31.5 


.4 


4.7 


3- 


Attitudes and Values Objectives 


43.3 


49.2 


3.1 


4.3 


4. 


Social Participation Objectives 


43.7 


46.1 


5.1 


5.1 



Slightly more than 40% of the teachers report placing great emphasis upon formal 
evaluation of student growth v^th respect to knowledge objectives, attitude and value 
objectives, and social participation objectives, while roughly 50% say that they place 
some emphasis upon evaluation in these areas. With respect to evaluating thinking and 
research skills objectives, 63% indicated placing a great emphasis and 32% some 
emphasis on the objective, a finding that is consistent with teachers' choices when asked 
to express their views of the Social Studies, where they tended to prefer those Social 
Studies goal statements that emphasize skills. 

These data also indicate that there are small proportions of teachers who report that 
when they evaluate they place no emphasis upon either attitude and value objectives 
(3%) or social participation (5%). Formal evaluation of these types of objectives is 
commonly regarded as being much more difficult than it is in the case of either 
knowledge or thinking and research skills objectives and it is, if anything, surprising 
that these percentages were not higher. What the data do not reveal are the sorts of 
approaches teachers use to carry out formal evaluation of attitude and value objectives 
and social participation objectives. 

In the item shown below, teachers were asked to rate 11 means of evaluation with 
respect to the importance that they place upon them in instructional plamTing and in 
grading: 
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How iaportttit are the fol lowing for student evaluation In your Social Studies class? 



For Instructional Planning Purposes For Grading Purposes 





Very 

lifiortant I)iv)ortant 
X X 


Not 
laportant 
X 


N/A 
X 


No 

Response 
X 


Very 
laportant 
X 


Ii^wrtant 
X 


Not 

Inportant N/A 
X X 


No 

Response 
X 


1. 


individual 
student work 


Saa|>les of 
33.5 53.5 


3.1 




8.3 


48.4 


41.3 


1.6 


0.8 


7.9 


2. 


Sai^>les of groi4> 
projects 


20.9 


59.1 


5.9 


4.7 


9.4 


29.5 


50.4 


5.5 


4.3 


10.2 


3. 


Perforaonce 
in day-to-day 
lessons 


45.7 


42.5 


1.6 


.4 


9.8 


50.8 


36.6 


3.1 




9.4 


4. 


Notebooks 


15.7 


59.8 


13.0 


2.0 


9.4 


22.4 


57.9 


10.6 


.4 


8.7 


5. 


Oral presentations 


13.8 


60.2 


9.8 


5.5 


10.6 


22.4 


52.4 


8.3 


6.3 


10.6 


6. 


Role playing, 
siRulation, debates 7.9 


38.6 


21.3 


17=7 


14.6 


8.7 


34.3 


28.3 


16.9 


11.8 


7- 


Participation 
in class 
discussions 


42.9 


44.1 


1.2 


1.6 


10.2 


42.1 


43.3 


3.5 


.8 


10.2 


8. 


Class tests 


14.2 


59-1 


14.6 


2.8 


9.4 


23.6 


54.3 


11.8 


2.0 


8.3 


9. 


School -wide tests 


.8 


10.6 


24.0 


51.6 


13.0 




10.6 


24.8 


51.6 


13.0 


10. 


Division-district 
tests 


.4 


13.0 


2S.2 


50.4 


11.0 




10.6 


27.6 


49.2 


12.6 


11. 


Scf f -evaluation by 
students 


8.3 


42.9 


10.6 


24.4 


13.8 


9.1 


39.0 


16.5 


24.4 


11.0 



Six of the evaluation strategies received noticeably higher "very important" ratings for the 
purpose of grading than they did for instructional planning. The reverse was nottrue. That 
is, there were no strategies that received significantly higher ratings for purposes of 
instructional planning. However, these same six means of evaluation received higher 
"important" ratings for instructional than for grading purposes. This might suggest that 
in Social Studies, grade 4 teachers place more importance on evaluation for grading than 
upon evaluation for instructional planning, or that certain types of evaluation strategies are 
more appropriate for instruction, others more appropriate for grading. 

The other general impressions arising from this item is that the respondents use a fairly 
wide variety of evaluation strategies for both instructional planning and grading purposes 
and that they prefer strategies that are informal, ongoing, teacher-developed, and 
observational. 

When invited to identify what would help them evaluate student progress in Social Studies, 
the teachers in the sa-aple wote in 128 comments that cover a broad range of needs and 
issues. Thede responses were categorized and are displayed in Table 4.7 below. 
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Table 4.7 



Teacher Evaluation Needs 



Evaluation Needs 




Materials, resources, and time for evaluation 




Examples: an evaluation 9uide; examples of how to evaluate projects; appropriate 




texts and aids; ideas for evaluating drama, role playing and simulations; materials 




to help identify attitudes, values and knowledge; supports for evaluating units; 




time, student/ teacher ratios and working conditions that make evaluation possible. 




Curriculum related comments 




Examples: would like to see the results of the evaluation of the curriculum; a more 




precise curriculun with more specific objectives and skills; a reconmended text 




or mandatory curriculum; sample units; unit objectives. 




Inservice related comments 


6 


Examples: dai'* evaluation of student progress. 




General comments (includes a wide variety of comments) 


36 


ExaiTiples: require maps related to each community; would like to learn how Department 




tests are scored; better research project outlines. 




No supports needed or not sure whether supports are needed 


24 


Other comments 


4 


Examples: Social Studies Assessment a good example and resource; Social Studies 




consultant provided many good ideas. 





With such a wide range of comments it is difficult to identify the priorities selected by 
the respondents. However, when taken together with the responses to the previous 
items, it does suggest that teachers have an interest in how to evaluate in the context 
of varied types of student activities, including drama and simulations. The comments 
also seem to suggest a desire to see concrete examples of approaches to evaluation. 

Professional Development in Social Studies 

The three items in this final section of the survey addressed different aspects of 
professional development; the number of Social Studies insendces the teachers had 
attended; current inservice needs; and sources of ideas for teaching Social Studies. 
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Figure 4.5 below indicates the extent of teacher participation in inservice activities in the 
past two years. 

Figure 4.5 

PERCENT OF GRADE 4 TEACHERS TOO HAVE 
TAKEN SOCIAI. STUDIES INSERVICES 




0 1 2 3 OR MORE NR 

NUNfBER OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSERVICES 



The responses indicate that the large majority of grade 4 teachers have attended very 
few Social Studies inservices in the past two years. Of special concern are the findings 
that 35% have attended none and another 35% have attended only one inservice. A 
minority of 23% reported attending two or more Social Studies inservices. Adding to this 
concern is the fact that these flgures, as low as they are, mask an even lower level of 
involvement in inservice activities specifically related to the grade 4 curriculum. In 
responding to their use of curriculum guides, 51% of the teachers said that they had not 
attended inser\ices on the grade 4 curriculum at any time. Presumably, if this latter item 
had been based on just the past two years, the proportion of teachers with no grade 4 
inservice attendance would have been even higher than 51%. These results point to a 
clear and pressing need for increased Social Studies inservice opportunities at the grade 
4 level. 

The next item in this rub-section asked teachers to identify their most pressing needs 
for Social Studies inservice. Of all the requests for vmtten comments, this one, which 
was situated at the end of a lengthy questionnaire, resulted in the largest number of 
responses. The 230 comments, which are summarized in Table 4.8, cover a wide range 
of needs and concerns related to inservice. 
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Table 4.8 



Social Studies Inservice Needs Identified by Grade 4 Teachers 



N = 254 



Needs 



Frequency 



Materials and Resources 



114 



Examples: Canadian- produced materials; materials that can be used to help set up units; 
materials that can be purchased or borrowed; chance to examine kits; more kits relate 
to curriculum; up-to-date resources on countries and global issues; more material in 
a second language; games/simulations; community booklets issued by the Department; 
current textbooks with recent statistical inforrriatfon; materials for mainst reamed 
students; sample tests. 

Teaching 57 
Examples: techniques for evaluation; teaching the program in multi -grade situations; 
variety of teaching methods; ideas on how to teach maps, research skills, and geographic 
terms; opportunities to share ideas with other teachers; how to cop^ with problems 
arising from the limited time available to teach Social Studies; modifying studies for 
mainstreamed students; dealing with prejudice; how to prepare themes; how to study types 
of government; interesting ways to teach current world affairs; dealing with low reading 
levels; new teaching strategies; developing learning centres; how to integrate. 

Curriculum 34 
Examples: units which lend themselves to integration with other subjects; assistance 
with curriculLin guide and how to use it; make guide more specific; make program more 
concrete for children, with less writing and research; new units of study; unit plans 
with good resources and ways to evaluate; sessions on sharing and unit planning. 

Other Comments 14 
Examples: more frequent and shorter inservice offerings; good presenters; fine 
inservice job has been done in our division. 

No Needs at this Time 11 



Teachers report that their inservice needs are with respect to appropriate resources and 
approaches to teaching, and that their needs are varied within these broad categories. 
The sheer volume of the comments that were written in suggests that further Social 
Studies related professional development is important to teachers. 

The last item on the survey (which should have been numbered 3 instead of 4), and 
which is reproduced below, asked teachers to rate the importance of several sources of 
ideas and information with respect to their own teaching of Social Studies: 
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Hou inportant are each of the following as sources of idess and inforvation for your 
teaching of Social Studies? 



Very 
laportant 



Important 



Not 
jipor^yit 



Hot 
Applicable 



Ho 

Response 



1. 


Colleagues? 


37.0X 


46.U 


5.5X 


3.9X 


7.5X 


2. 


DepartiKnt Heads? 


2.8 


9.4 


18.5 


59.1 


10.2 


3. 


School Adiinistration? 


3.1 


24.8 


36.2 


22.4 


13.4 


4. 


Superintendent? 


.8 


9.1 


41.7 


35.8 


12.6 


5- 


School Division 
Consultants? 


7.9 


27.2 


19.3 


33.9 


11.8 


6. 


M.T.S. (e.g., SAG 

locals)? 


13.4 


41.7 


19.7 


11.4 


13.8 


7. 


Siaall Schools Conference? 


16.5 


27.6 


10.6 


28.7 


16.5 


8. 


Other (please specify)? 


5.1 


2.0 




.4 


92.5 



Library (4) 

Ccnunity neabers, local 

Resource persons (2) 
Inservices (1) 
Curriculin guide (1) 
Resource (1) 



Owi research, obGervationa, etc. (4) 

University courses (2) 

Social Studies Curriculus Team (1) 

Nutter ite teacher inservice (1) 

Grade groq3 Meetings (1) 

Texts and other aeterials (1) 



The most striking statistic arising from this item is the relatively high level of importance 
that teachers place on their colleagues as so\irces of ideas. Colleagues were rated as either 
important or very important by 83% of the respondents, nearly twice as high a percentage 
as the next highest sources. The data also suggest that the M.T.S. through its locals and 
through SAG, and Manitoba Education and Training through its Small Schools Conference, 
are seen as relatively important sources of ideas. 

Also of interest in these results are the ratings' given school division consultants and 
principals. Since the number of Social Studies consultants in Manitoba is extremely small, 
many of the 35% of the respondents who rated divisional consultants as either important 
or very important were probably referring to general elementary or Language Arts 
consultants. If more divisions had Social Studies consultants this rating might well have 
been higher. With respect to principals, the rather low 28% of teachers who see them as 
either important or very important sources of ideas is probably a reflection of the long 
standing assumption that principals are managers and public relations officers first and 
curriculum leaders second. Both of these statistics suggest that improvements in the 
teaching of Social Studies may be in part dependent upon policy directions taken within 
school divisions. Given the importance that teachers place upon local and readily 
accessible sources, more divisional Social Studies consultants and more principals who see 
curriculum leadership as a primary role could have a powerful impact on the quality of 
Social Studies programs. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

The survey of teacher opinion yielded a number of interesting results which may assist in 
the further implementation of the grade 4 Social Studies curricultun in Manitoba schools. 
Relevant sections of the survey will be discussed below. 

In examining teacher preparedness for teaching grade 4 Social Studies, it is surprising to 
note the lack of backgrotmd in Social Studies reported by teachers, the lack of availability 
of Social Studies inservice activities, and the low rate of teacher participation, especially 
in curriculum-specific inservice sessions. Given this information, it is not surprising to note 
the large number of needs expressed by teachers for inservice activities in a variety of 
areas. Add to the above analysis the fact that a majority of teachers report spending less 
than the allotted time on Social Studies at the grade 4 level, and it could lead to the 
conclusion that there is insufficient emphasis placed on Social Studies in the school system 
at the present time. 

Most teachers who responded to the survey indicated that they used the cimiculum guide 
and expressed a generally high level of satisfaction with its content. Specifically, teachers 
were satisfied or very satisfied with the K-12 overview, grade 4 overview, luiit overview, 
topics and focusing questions, knowledge objectives, thinking and research skiUs objectives, 
attitudes and values objectives, and social participation objectives. Less satisfaction was 
expressed with suggested teaching strategies and learning activities, learning resources, and 
strategies for evaluating students. There also appears to be some ambivalence in the 
approach selected by teachers in teaching the grade 4 curriculxmi. While 56% of teachers 
use a combination of community and coimtry approach in their teaching, only 11% follow 
strictly the curriculum recommendation to use the conummity approach. Reasons given 
for their selection applied equally to countries or communities. However, in selecting 
specific commimities or coimtries for study, teachers made choices, which were reasonably 
representative of the world's geographical and cultural diversity. It is also worthy to note 
that some teachers allowed students to select commtmities which interested them for 
individual or small-group study. Survey results also indicate that teachers found it 
important to include world issues and current events as part of their program. 

Teachers generally seem undecided as to the advisability of teaching map skiUs and/or 
thinking and research skills in context or as separate skills in isolation from their 
application. There is more agreement, however, that dealing with bias and stereotyping, 
and developing empathy and responsibility for other people are important elements of the 
grade 4 curriculum. 
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In examining the data on teacher resources, it is evident that teachers express an obvious 
preference for materials that ate readily accessible such as magazines and ne^rspapers, 
school, and personal resources. What is surprising, however, given the above data, is that 
more teachers do not use textbook materials which would, by definition, be local or in- 
school resources. In any case, the textbooks that were iised received a satisfactory rating 
by teachers. It is worthwhile to note that a number of outside resoxirces were used by 
teachers, including Manitoba Education and Trairing's library materials, and workshops, 
inservices, and conferences. For some portion of their program, teachers could be 
encouraged to make more use of the resources available from international development 
agencies such as UNICEF and the Red Cross, 

The interpretation of the data on teaching strategies, evaluation, and professional 
development in Social Studies leads to the conclusion that there is a need for inservice 
activities specifically related to teaching strategies, techniques in evaluation, materials and 
resources, as well as on the curriculum guide. Teachers indicate that they use a v^de 
variety of teaching strategies. However, some obvious ones are overlooked or downplayed. 
While teachers use a wide variety of strategies for instruction and grading, they still 
expressed many needs for assistance in this area. The rate of response to suggested 
inservice activities is not surprising given the obvious lack of participation in such activities 
by Social Studies teachers in the recent past. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based on the results of the grade 4 teacher survey, 

1. Opportunities should be provided within degree programs, certificate programis and 
other avenues of professional development in the Province for teachers to increase 
their expertise in areas related to the teaching of Social Studies. 

2. Manitoba Education and Training, in consultation with teachers and school 
administrators, should review the time allocations for school subjects and that this 
review take into accotmt both the amount of time that is reasonable for meeting 
program expectations and the working conditions that will enable recommended 
program time allotments to be met. 

3. Manitoba Education and Training, in reviewing the Grade Four Curriculum Guide, 
should take into account the concerns that approximately one-quarter of the sampled 
grade 4 teachers expressed about those dimensions of the guide that deal witli teaching 
strategies and learning activities, learning resources, and evaluation strategies. 

4. Manitoba Education and Training should strengthen the Curriculum Guide's rationale 
for the small scale commujiity focus used in the study of world communities. 

5. Teachers should place greater emphasis on the study of commimities outside of 
^ Canada, ^ _ 
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6. Teachers should work towards full implementation of the Gurriculimi Guide's small 
scale commimity focus as the vehicle for the study of world communities. 

7. Manitoba Education and Training and school divisions should both identify and 
develop resources that will assist teachers in implementing the Curriculum's small 
scale cormnimity focus. 

8. Manitoba Education and Training and school divisions should find ways to make the 
resources referred in Recommendation #7 readily accessible to teachers at the local 
level. 

9. Manitoba Education and Training should revise the Grade 4 Curriculum Guide so that 
it more clearly supports and demonstrates the teaching of map and research skills in 
the context of community studies rather than in separate units. 

10. Manitoba Education and Training should identify and make available resources and 
teaching strategies/learning activities that will assist teachers in their efforts to deal 
with current events, world problems, stereotyping, and the development of empathy, 
in ways that are appropriate to grade four students and supportive of the goals of the 
grade 4 curriculum. 

11. Manitoba Education and Training, school divisions, professional organizations, and 
imiversities should work together to provide professional development opportunities 
directed to the social studies needs of grade 4 teachers. Particular attention should 
be given to professional development related to implementing the Cuniculimi's small 
scale community focus, teaching skills in the context of commimity studies, 
appropriate resources, varied teaching strategies, and evaluation. 

12. Manitoba Education and Training, school divisions, professional organizations, and 
imiversities should work together to develop professional development expertise 
among teachers so that they can serve as sources of ideas for their colleagues in their 
scliools and school divisions. 

13. Manitoba Education and Training, school divisions, professional organizations, and 
imiversities should work together to provide incentives for teachers to take advantage 
of professional development opportunities. 

14. Elementary principals should familiarize themselves with the Grade Four Sodal 
Studies Curriculum and the needs of teachers who are implementing the grade 4 
world communities program. 
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CHAPTERS 
Grade Four Teacher Interviews 



In order to probe more deeply into teacher perceptions of grade 4 Social Studies, the 
teachers of the 30 groups of students selected to participate in the observational study were 
interviewed for approximately 30 minutes on the same day as their students were involved 
in the observational study. The interviews were taped, transcribed, and analyzed. A 
summary of the findings makes up the content of this chapter. 

Caution must be exercised in interpreting the results of thjse interviews. Although care 
was taken to select teachers at random for these interviews, the sample, because of its 
small size, may not be representative of teachers as a whole. Further, attempts at 
eliminating interviewer bias and establishing reliability in the interviewers' techniques were 
limited. Where results from the interviews follow the trend established in the survey 
questionnaire, one feels more confident in accepting the results. Where results tend to 
point in the opposite direction, further investigation is warranted. 

The questionnaire used to guide the teachers' interviews focused on many of the same 
topics as the teacher survey. Teachers were questioned on the content of the curnriihmi 
guide; knowledge, thinking and research skills, attitudes and values, an^ 
participation objectives; resources; teaching strategies; evaluation practices; and 
impressions of the grade 4 Social Studies program. Thirty teacher interviews were 
analyzed. The questionnaire used for the interviews is found in Appendix B. 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

USE OF THE 1982 CURRICULUM GUIDE 

All 30 teachers stated they used the curriculum guide to varying degrees. Of the 23 who 
said they used the guide extensively, 20 gave evidence of being aware of the communi^ty 
approach intended by the curriculum. The seven who qualified their use in some maimer 
generally indicated that they used the curriculum as a guide or a reference point. Only one 
teacher gave evidence of using the old (pre-1982) curriculimi guide. These responses 
parallel the trend established in the survey where the vast majority (88%) of teachers 
report using the curricultmi guide. 
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CONTENT SELECTION 

Teachers were asked to respond to three questions relating to the content of the curricultun 
giiide - one had to do with how teachers selected communities for study, a second asked 
teachers to explain why they chose a community or a country approach, and a third asked 
teachers to respond to the organizational structure of the curriculum. 

Teacher Versus Pupil Selection 

Teachers were allowed to provide as many reasons as they wished in response to how they 
chose communities for study. The 51 reasons provided were grouped into five categories 
yielding frequencies as indicated in parentheses: availability of resources (19); teacher 
interest (14); students' choice (10); meeting goals of the curriculum (5); and personal 
knowledge (3). 

The reason most frequently cited (19 times) by teachers, categorized as the availability of 
resources, referred to materials available in text books and libraries, correspondence 
materials, resource people, and imits prepared by other teachers which had been circulated 
wridely through inservice sessions. It is apparent, from teacher response to this part of the 
interview, that resources play a key role in content selection. This same observation was 
made based on the results of the teacher survey. It is also interesting to note that teachers' 
own interests were frequently given as reasons for selecting course content. While the fact 
that 10 of the 30 teachers provided reasons that could be interpreted as being students' 
choices, closer analysis reveals that students' choices were made on the basis of what the 
teacher thought students would like, or alternatively, that students were selecting from 
what had been taught in past years based on information gathered through older siblings 
or friends. It appears, based on these interviews, that content selection is largely teacher 
driven. Some of the results in the teacher survey were ambiguous on this question as a 
number of teachers (41%) indicating they gave students choices in course selection were 
tmable or neglected to indicate how frequently they did so. The most positive statistic 
from the survey indicated that 20% of teachers give students from one to three 
opportunities each year to select communities of interest to them for study. Overall, with 
information taken from both sources, it appears that teacher selection is more important 
than student selection of communities for study and that teacher selection is driven, to a 
large extent, by the availability of resources. 

Commimity Versus Coimtry Approach 

When asked whether they chose a community or a coimtry approach to selecting content 
for study, only four of the teachers interviewed indicated that they used a strict commmiity 
approach as suggested in the 1982 curriculiam guide. Surprisingly, one teacher used the 
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old (pre-1982) cumculum and three teachers indicated that they used the coimtry 
approach to the teaching of Social Studies. The majority of teachers indicated that they 
used a combination of a community and a country approach or that they were aware of 
the community approach but used the coimtry approach instead for a variety of reasons, 
many of which were related to a lack of readily available resource materials. 

In summary then, 85% of the teachers indicated that they were aware of the conuntmity 
approach suggested by the 1982 curriculum, 13% were using it correctly and 36% were 
partially respecting its orientation. This result parallels to a large extent the data analyzed 
in the teacher survey questionnaire. 

Sequencing of Instruction in the Curriculum 

This question was meant to probe teachers' opinions on teaching mapping skills prior to 
or during the study of commimities. All 30 teachers interviewed stated that they started 
the year with a unit on mapping skills and that they thought that this was appropriate for 
the grade 4 level. This result is at odds with the teacher survey where results were more 
divided. The members of the Technical Advisory Committee were not in unanimous 
agreement as to which approach should be recommended. 

KNOWLEDGE OBJECTIVES 

Teachers were asked to respond to four questions related to the knowledge objectives of 
the curriculimi. They were asked whether they thought the concepts in the curriculum 
were appropriate for the grade level, whether the geographic terminology was appropriate 
for the grade level, what sort of understanding of community ^rade 3 students possessed 
on entering grade 4, and whether they thought their students should be learning about 
world issues. 

Curricular Concepts 

Fifteen of the 30 teachers interviewed thought that the concepts of the curriculum were 
appropriate for the grade level. The remaining 15 teachers made a total of 23 comments 
relating to knowledge concepts in the curricdum - eight comments referred to the lack of 
suitability of the concepts to the grade 4 level, six comments referred to the difficulties 
caused in teaching the concepts proposed because of the range of students' abilities, three 
cormnents mentioned the difficulties caused by the language of the curricultmi, another 
three to the number of concepts to be taught, two mentioned the gap in curricultmi 
between grades 3 and 4, and one comment referred to the lack of time available to cover 
the cmticulum. 
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Geographic Tenninology 

Eleven of the 30 teachers interviewed thought that the geographic terminology was 
appropriate for the grade level, seventeen teachers felt that at least some terminology 
created problems, and two teachers either were not asked or did not respond to this 
question. 

Some of the terms the teachers indicated as presenting problems for the students were: 
strait, peninsula, gulf, isthmus, bay, plateau, delta, latitude, and longitude. Some teachers 
even mentioned that the concepts conveyed by the words city, province, and country 
created problems for grade 4 students. 

Comments from teachers seem to illustrate that they were not clear as to the kinds of 
expectations they should have for students in this section and, in some instances, teachers 
seemed to indicate a lack of imderstanding of some of the terminology themselves. 

Possible explanations suggested for the difficulties experienced by students in this section 
include: the lack of real-life experience with landforms, the lack of matxirity in grade 4 
students to master these concepts, and inappropriate teaching strategies used to convey the 
meaning of the words and the concepts they convey. 

Students' Grade Three Experience 

Of the 29 teachers who responded to this question, 21 indicated that students had a basic 
understanding of the concept of commimity on arrival in grade 4, four indicated they did 
not, two were undecided, and two did not know. 

While twenty-one of 30 teachers thought that grade 3 sV ' jnts had a basic imderstanding 
of community as they entered grade 4, it is interesting to note that many teachers 
themselves had difficulty in the articvilation of the concept of a conmiimity. In fact, 13 of 
the 30 teachers chose not to try to state what they thought a community was. This may 
be because the statements about attributes of the concept of community are not clearly 
spelled out in the curricvdum, because certain teachers lack sufficient background in the 
social sciences, or because appropriate resources to convey this concept have not been 
sought out or foimd. One also wonders whether or not teachers were responding to this 
question in the way it was asked and to what extent the responses provide an appropriate 
reaction to what was sought. 
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World Issues 

Of the 28 teachers who were asked whether or not grade 4 students should be learning 
about world issues, 22 responded affirmatively and 6 negatively. Topics mentioned by , 
those teachers favouring the study of world issues by grade 4 students ranged from the 
Chernobyl disaster, through to oil spills, drought, acid rain, and atomic warfare. Teachers 
against studying world issues thought this would be too difficult, confusing, and worrisome 
for their students. 

Overall, the impression given by teachers with regard to including world issues in theu* 
program was that these formed an informal, or incidental part of their teaching. Perhaps 
some thought should be given to providing teachers with support in identif zing appropriate 
world issues for grade 4 students and better strategies for dealing with these in the 
classroom. 

THINKING AND RESEARCH SKILLS OBJECTIVES 

Teachers' opinions on two specific skill areas, research and mapping skills, were solicited 
by researchers in this portion of the interview. 

Research Skills 

All 30 teachers provided information on their expectations of grade 4 students in the area 
of research skills and, with one exception, teachers interpreted these skills to be library or 
reading skills. 

In order to get a better tmderstanding of teacher responses to the kinds of research skills 
they expected from grade 4 students, responses were grouped arotmd a 7-stage research 
framework consisting of; identifying the question, locating sources of information, locating 
information within sources, deriving information from sources, organizing information from 
sources, preparation of a final report, and presentation of a final report. 

Identifying the Question 

Of the sbc teachers who used question identification as the starting point for research, only 
one allowed students to select the question for study. Moreover, most of the 30 teachers 
did not give any recognition to the importance of students deciding on questions or topics 
to research. 
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Locating Sources of Information 

Several teachers noted that there were problems in locating enough reference materials for 
the students to do research. Also stated was the fact that they, themselves, had difficulty 
procuring ready access to materials needed to teach various units in grade 4 Social Studies. 
Of those teachers who made specific comments on locating sources of information for 
students, six stated they had books brought to the classroom, five that they took students 
to the public library, and one that students were encouraged to use the public library. It 
is interesting to note that 15 teachers referred to the encyclopedia as the major reference 
source for students. One reference to each of the following sotarces was made: reference 
books for students, children's literature, magazines, newspapers, films and filmstrips, and 
the telephone book. 

Locating Information ^thin the Source 

Three teachers referred either to the need to teach or to help grade 4 students apply skills 
relating to the use of a table of contents and the use of an index in locating information. 

Deriving Information from the Source 

Few teachers interviewed seemed to see it as their responsibilicy to teach such skills as 
skimming and note taking while doing research. Whether this is a result of a lack of 
availability of appropriate resoxurces or whether it is a belief among teachers that these 
skills are learned elsewhere in school is difficult to determine. 

Organizing Information firom the Source 

Only one teacher clearly indicated that students were expected to organize the information 
they had gathered. Two other teachers infeixed that they expected this from students. 

Preparation and Presentation of a Final Report 

Of the 30 teachers interviewed, three indicated they asked students to provide written 
reports. Two of these teachers indicated they had their students present their reports to 
the class. 

It is difficult to summarize the comments from this portion of the interview. While the 
information gleaned from the analysis fell short of demonstrating any support for the 
model used to analyze the information gleaned, it must be stated that the interview was 
not specifically structured in this mamier. More information may have been obtained had 
the questioning been structured differendy. 
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Group Skills 

Twenty-four of the 30 teachers indicated that they used group activities in the teaching of 
grade 4 Social Studies while the other six indicated they did not use this strategy. Random 
and varied comments provided by teachers as to tasks assigned to groups, the structure of 
groups, and the evaluation of group work were inconsequential and inconclusive. So, 
while 80% of teachers indicate they use group activities, their responses did not provide 
enough information to determine how this approach is implemented. 

Mapping Skills 

A number of questions were devised to gather data on the teaching of mapping skills in the 
grade 4 curriculimx. It was felt important to know whether teachers taught mapping skills 
at the beginning of the school year or throughout the year, and also to determine the 
amotmt of time spent on these skills. The interview also sought to determine the 
appropriateness of the mapping skills for the grade level and the use of globes and atlases 
in the teaching of grade 4 Social Studies. 

Twenty-six (26) of the 30 teachers stated they taught the mapping skills as a unit at the 
beginning of tt e school year. One teacher taught the skills throughout the year and the 
responses from the other three teachers were unclear. 

What was more interesting to note was the variation in the length of time spent by 
teachers in the teaching of mapping skills: four teachers spent from 2 to 3 weeks; three 
teachers spent from 4 to 6 weeks; four teachers spent 8 weeks; two teachers spent 10 
weeks; four teachers spent 12 weeks; and nine stated they taught mapping skills imtil 
Christmas. This means that 63% of teachers interviewed spent eight weeks or more 
teaching these skills while 43% spent more than 12 weeks. In addition, several teachers 
indicated that they continued to teach mapping skills as they arose in the remaining imits. 

Several teachers had concerns about the appropriateness of mapping skills, especially when 
it came to latitude, longitude, and the teaching of scale. Overall, 20 teachers thought that 
the mapping skills were appropriate to the grade level. 

It can be seen from the above discussion that the amoimt of time devoted to mapping skills 
is far greater than suggested by the curriculum. Weak results on the geographic knowledge 
portion of the written test are surprising when this information is taken into accoimt. 
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Use of Globes and Atlases 

Twenty-six teachers reported using globes in their Social Studies classes while 28 reported 
using atlases. Both were seen to be important parts of the Social Studies program. The 
most commonly mentioned atlases were Nelson, cited six times, and MacMillan, cited five 
times. The high response rate on usage indicates that most schools have classroom sets 
of atlases for students and globes available in their classrooms. 

ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

Teachers were asked if they attempted to deal with bias and stereotyping in their grade 4 
program, and whether or not they thought it was possible to develop empathy for children 
in other parts of the world. They were also asked to provide examples of how these were 
done. 

Twenty-two teachers stated they attempted to deal with issues based on bias and 
stereotyping, eight said they did not. Eight teachers indicated that they dealt with these 
questions on a casual basis as they arose in the class, while another eight teachers 
indicated that they ^^ealt with these issues as a planned part of their program. As to the 
strategies used by teachers in dealing with bias and stereotyping, 17 said they used 
classroom- discussions, two stated they used daily news broadcasts, one reported using 
films, and one other reported using stories as a basis for discussion. 

Twenty-six teachers thought it was possible for grade 4 students to develop empathy for 
children in other parts of the world. Three teachers responded negatively, and one teacher 
was not asked the question. 

When asked how they were able to encourage students to show and feel empathy for 
others, the teachers interviewed provided a range of suggestions. Eleven thought that 
discussion was the way that they encouraged this. Seven teachers reported using some 
kind of direct action such as writing to pen pals or dealing directly with incidents that 
arose on the playground. Another six teachers used a variety of stories, films, and speakers 
to help students develop empathy. Eight teachers said they did nothing to encourage the 
development of empathy. 

It is encouraging that so many teachers report involving students in activities dealing with 
bias and stereotyping and the development of empathy in students for cb'idren different 
from themselves. More emphasis should be placed on these objectives of the curriculimi, 
however, as these questions become increasingly important in people's lives in today's 
society. 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

In this portion of the interview, teachers were asked what kinds of social participation 
activities they thought were appropriate for grade 4 students. 

Sixteen teachers thought there were social participation activities that were possible. Ten 
could not think of ways to have the students involved in social participation activities. 
Four teachers did not know or asked what was meant by social participation goals. 

Of the group who thought they could have the students involved in social participation 
activities, the most commonly suggested activities were letter writing, collecting money, 
bringing in people from other countries to speak about life in that country, display 
days/social studies fairs, and dealing with local problems. 

This is one goal with which teachers indicated a need for help. 

RESOURCES 

This section of the interview sought to ascertain the use and availability of resources in 
grade 4 Social Studies. While it can be stated that 15 teachers reported having a text, that 
14 teachers reported not using a text, and that several teachers reported using more than 
one textual source, the information gleaned from this question is fragmentary. More 
valuable and reliable mformation on textual material is found in the teacher survey. 

When asked to speak to the availability of resources for teaching world communities, 
twenty teachers stated that finding appropriate materials was a problem for them. Two 
relied heavily on school librarians to locate the resources for them. Seven said they had 
no problem locating resources. Of these seven, four were using a cotmtry approach. Two 
of the four teachers using the community approach suggested in the curriculum said that 
they had no trouble locating resources for this approach. 

The main concern mentioned by teachers in locating materials was the location of those 
which had a community focus. At best, they had been able to locate resources for one 
community. Trying to locate resources for two communities in the same area was almost 
impossible for them. Several teachers cited this as their major problem in teaching this 
program. 

In many parts of this interview and in the teacher survey, teachers have made it clear that 
they have major difficulties with the location of resources to match the intent of the 
curriculum. It is becoming evident that these resources must be found or that some 
changes must be made to the approach suggested m the 1982 curriculum. 
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TEACHING APPROACHES 

Teachers were also asked to provide effective ways of giving students an understanding and 
empathy for people who live in different parts of the world and to explain how it was 
possible to enable grade 4 students to develop a visual image of a community in another 
part of the world. 

The first question revealed more information about the strategies used by grade 4 teachers 
than did the second question. Twelve teachers reported using visual materials, four 
referred to bringing concrete material from another coimtry into class, and three teachers 
brought in outside speakers. Eight teachers stated they used expressive arts which included 
stories, music, games, and drama as part of their programs. Class discussion and group 
work were also mentioned by teachers. 

Some 22 teachers thought students could develop a visual image of a community in 
another part of the world. Eight, however, felt this was very difficult for grade 4 students. 
Suggestions as to how this could be facilitated involved changing the classroom 
envirormient, involving students in art work to show what a different community would 
be like, using visual aids, and constructing a model community. 

It is obvious that resources influence activities in the classroom and that teacher ideas are 
also very important. While many sound ideas were brought forward by various teachers, 
it is not at all clear that teachers have sufficient strategies and techniques at their disposal 
to meet the objectives of the curriculum. 

Curriculum revisions and professional development activities which speak to these concerns 
should be considered. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 

Teachers were asked to provide a rough estimate of the emphases they placed on 
evaluation for instruction and evaluation for grading of the four categories of objectives 
contained in the grade 4 curriculum. Table 5.1 describes the relative importance accorded 
these objectives as based on responses provided by teachers. 
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Table 5.1 



Teacher Emphasis on Curriculum Objectives During Evaluation for 
Instruction and Grading 



Objectives 


No. of Teachers Emphasizing Each Objective 


Evaluation for Instruction 
N > 26 


Evaluation for Grading 
H « 27 




. . 10 


15 


Thinking and Research Skills 


. . 6 


5 


Equal Emphasis on Knowledge and Skills . 


. . 6 


5 




. . 1 


1 




. . 1 


1 




. . 2 





As is obvious from the table, teachers place a greater emphasis on knowledge objectives 
than on any other objective for both instruction and grading. It should also be noted that 
the concentration on knowledge objectives is even greater when activities are prepared for 
grading. Teachers' comments in this portion of the interview support the need for 
assistance in working with attitudes and values and social participation objectives. Only 
one teacher provided an insight into differences given to the weighting of objectives for 
instruction and for grading. 

EVALUATION OF THE GRADE 4 SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

Five questions were asked to get teachers to provide u general evaluation of the grade 4 
curriculum. Teachers were asked to discuss what they thought most interested their 
students about the grade 4 curriculum and what they felt to be the most difficult part for 
students. They were also asked to state what they would change about the grade 4 
program, what they would require for inservice in Social Studies, and, finally, to give an 
overall rating to the grade 4 curriculum. 

Students' Interests 

Twelve teachers thought that the students were veiy interested in studying the 
communities/countries for their own sake. Another seven teachers thought they were 
interested in the countries and communities because of the differences between their own 
communities and the ones they were studjdng. Animals of these coimtries were also seen 
to be interesting to students. Two teachers thought that students responded well to the 
program because they considered themselves to be more grown up when studying places 
that were in the news. Six teachers thought that their students liked the grade 4 program 
because they were learning about other children and their way of life in different parts of 
the world. Six teachers thought that the students enjoyed the mapping skills unit the most. 
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Program Difficulties 

In identifying the most difficult part of the grade 4 Social Studies curriculum, 19 teachers 
said the mapping skills were the most difficult part of the program and five said it was 
expecting too much for grade 4 students to do research. Two thought teaching attitudes 
and values to grade 4 students was most difficult. One teacher thought the idea of a 
community study approach was too difficult. Yet another teacher thought the program was 
too heavy for the amoimt of time available. 

Program Changf.is 

When asked what they would change about the grade 4 program, thirteen teachers stated 
they needed more and better resources, especially to teach the community approach. Four 
teachers thought there should be more stress on Canada in grade 4. It is interesting to 
note that only three teachers stated they would change the community approach. 

Inservice Requirements 

This question generated 30 suggestions from 27 teachers. These suggestions are 
categorized in Table 5.2 below. 

Table 5.2 

Suggested Topics for Inservice in Grade Four Social Studies 



Topics Suggested Frequency N ■ 27 



Teaching the coirmunity approach 


8 


Unit* prepared by other teachers 


5 


Happing skills 


3 


Integrated approaches 


5 


Resources 


4 


Evaluation 


3 


Research skills 


1 


Adjusting to individual differences 


1 



OVERALL RATING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Teachers showed a general level of satisfactj.on with the program. Twenty-three (23) 
teachers indicated they were very satisfied with the program. Nine teacners repeated their 
concerns as to the lack of resources even though they were still happy with the program. 
Only three teachers indicated they were dissatisfied with the program. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

While it is somewhat difficult to pull together general impressions from the teacher 
interviews, a few statements can be made. 

Given that teachers expressed general satisfaction with the Social Studies program, it is of 
concem that they did not demonstrate that they or their students had a clear imderstanding 
of the concept of community. They also indicated that locating appropriate resources was 
a critical factor in selection of content and classroom practice and that this was especially 
critical in using the commimity approach to teaching Social Studies. A minoritj' of teachers 
indicated that better resources would enable them to improve the grade 4 program. 

Teachers indicated that the mapping unit was the most difficult part of the program to 
teach and that many of them spent a disproportionate amoimt of time doing so. Learning 
certain concepts conveyed by geographical terms also appeared as a problem for some 
students. From the information provided as to the strategies used to teach mapping skills 
and geographical temis, it is not at all clear that a wide variety of approaches are being 
used. Although it i.> impossible to draw definitive conclusions, teachers' descriptions of 
their teaching strategies tend to point to predominately teacher-centred approaches. 

The analysis of the interviews tended to point to a need for clarification in the definition 
and development of research skills. The information gleaned from the interviews also 
demonstrates that teachers place significantly greater emphasis on knowledge and skill 
objectives than they do on attitudes and values and social participation objectives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The follovmig recommendations are based on the grade 4 teacher interviews. 

School divisions should ensure that all teachers are using the current grade 4 social 
studies curriculum. 

Manitoba Education and Training and school divisions should collaborate to ensure 
that resources appropriate for the grade 4 curriculum are a readily available to 
teachers. 

Manitoba Education and Training should strengthen the Cumculimi Guide's 
rationale for the small scale commxmity focus used in the study of world 
commimities. 

Teachers should work towards full implementation of the Curriculum Guide's small 
scale commimity focus as the vehicle for the study of world commimities. 

Manitoba Education and Training and school divisions both identify and develop 
resources that will assist teachers in implementing the Curricultmi's small scale 
commimity focus. 
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6. Manitoba Education and Training, in collaboration with teachers, should review the 
geographic tenninology in the curriculum and make such adjustments as are 
necessary. 

7. Manitoba Education and Training, in collaboration with teachers, should develop 
and disseminate models for engaging grade 4 students in research processes. 

8. Manitoba Education and Training, in collaboration with teachers, should develop 
and disseminate models for engaging students in group processes. 

9. Manitoba Education and Training should revise the Grade 4 Curriculum Guide so 
that it more clearly supports and demonstrates the teaching of map and research 
skills in the context of community studies rather than in separate units. 

10. Manitoba Education and Training should provide guidelines that clearly limit the 
amount of time to be devoted to a separate mapping skills unit by those teachers 
who chose to teach these skills in isolation. 

1 1 . Manitoba Education and Training should identify and make available resources and 
teaching strategies/learning activities that will assist teachers in their efforts to deal 
with current events, world problems, stereotyping, and the development of empathy, 
in ways that are appropriate to grade 4 students and supportive of the goals of the 
Grade 4 Ctmiculum- 

12. Manitoba Education and Training, in collaboration with teachers, should review and 
clarify the social participation objectives in the curriculum, and identify further 
examples of social participation activities that are appropriate for grade 4 students 
and supportive of the goals of the grade 4 cinriculunL 

13. Manitoba Education and Training, in collaboration with school divisions, should 
ensiure that teachers are familiar with the recommended grade 4 text and that 
resources are available for teachers who choose to use this text. 

14. Teachers should work toward placing a roughly equal emphasis on all four areas of 
objectives in the curriculirau 

15. Manitoba Education and Training, school divisions, professional organizations, and 
imiversities should work together to provide professional development opportunities 
directed to the sodal studies needs of grade 4 teachers. Particular attention should 
be given to professional development related to implementing the Curriculum's small 
scale community focus, teaching toward all areas of the curricultmf s objectives, 
teaching skills in the context of community studies, awareness of appropriate 
resources, use of varied teachin^j and evaluation strategies. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Grade Four Student Observational Study 



PURPOSE OF THE OBSERVATIONAL STUDY 

This component of the Assessment provided an opportunity to explore grade 4 students' 
understandings and perceptions of how people live in communities in other parts of the 
world. 

As noted earlier in this report, the use of a written test to assess the grade 4 program had 
several limitations. Among these were the limited reading and writing skills of grade 4 
students. In addition, however, the assessors were interested in being able to probe grade 
4 students' understandings in more depth than was possible with paper and pencil test 
items. 

In-depth exploration of students' understandings of the following goals and objectives were 
considered to be very important in assessing the impact of the grade 4 Social Studies 
curriculum on: 

1. the further development of the concept of community through the study of 
communities in other parts of the world 

2. the ability of the students to visualize world commimities that they have 
studied and to verbalize about them 

3. the development of awareness of current global issues 

4. the growth of tolerance and empathy for people in other parts of the world 

5. the ability to work and plan cooperatively in groups. 

THE OBSERVATIONAL STUDY 

This part of the Assessment consisted of observing and questioning 30 groups of four 
students as they participated in a structured sequence of activities (described below). In 
addition, the thirty teachers from whose classrooms these groups of students were selected 
were interviewed. (The results of the teacher interviews are reported in Chapter 5.) 
Observation and questioning of students in groups was selected for several reasons. 
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1. It provided a situation which helped students overcome initial shyness and anxiety 
about being "tested" by strangers 

2. It permitted the researchers to assess students' skill at group planning and 
cooperation 

3. It permitted the researchers to focus on and explore the understandings that might 
be arising from use of the grade 4 curriculimi. It was decided that a situation in 
which students could listen to and build on each others' ideas would give a better 
sense of these imderstandings than would interviewing individual students. 

A stratified random sampling procedure was used to select 30 classrooms so that they 
would be representative of classrooms in the province. The schools were located in 
northern, rural and urban Manitoba. Once classrooms had been selected, four students in 
each of these classrooms, which had already been selected as part of the provincial sample 
for the written test, were also selected at random. (Two alternative students were also 
randomly selected in case of illness or unavailability of any of the first four.) 

Six researchers and six research assistants were trained to use the assessment protocols 
(Appendix B) which were developed for this study. Each researcher and an assistant were 
assigned to five schools. A complete observation with one group of students took 
approximately one-two hours. All of the studies and interviews were conducted in the 
same week in June of 1989. 

Because of the experimental nature of this observational study, it was not possible to 
obtain conmients from the TAG in a manner consistent with the approach used for the 
written test and the teacher surveys. 

THE TASKS 

Task 1: 

The students were asked what a community was. The four students were encouraged to 
build on each others answers to provide as complete an answer as possible. Student 
responses were both taped and recorded on charts. 

Task 2: 

The students were asked to work together to develop a "model" commimity using a base 
"map**, blocks and felt pens. This activity provided an opporttmity to observe the students 
planning and working together cooperatively. It also enabled researchers to assess the 
students* understandings of the concept of commimity as the students made decisions about 
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what to include in their models. Students' conversations during this activity were taped 
and transcribed later. In addition, the research assistants recorded observations of the 
students' ability to work together. The researchers also made judgments about the ability 
of each group of students to plan and work together cooperatively. Inter-rater reliability 
is open to question but some determination of students' ability to plan and work together 
was made. 

Once the model commimities were completed the students were asked probing questions 
aimed at further exploring their imderstanding not only of the physical featiires of their 
model conmitmity but also of its social features. 

Finally, students' understanding of the design of a commimity was probed by placing an 
element (a factory) into the environment to see if they understood the effect of this on 
their commimity design. Students were also questioned about the effect of their 
community on the natural environment. These conversations with the students were also 
taped and transcribed. 

Task 3: 

Task 3 was designed to explore students' understandings of the globe, and global issues. 
First, they were asked to locate a variety of places arotmd the world and then they were 
asked about some current events aroimd the world and their feelings about whether or not 
they could do anything about these world problems. 

Research assistants recorded students' responses on charts during this task and the students' 
conversations with the researcher were taped and transcribed later. 

Task 4: 

The latter part of this study was intended to explore what students had been learning 
about a specific community that they had studied in their classroom during the year. 
Students were asked to select a commimity they had studied and tell what they 
remembered about the community. This information was recorded on a chart and on tape. 
Using a map, the students were also asked to locate the community. 

The students were then asked to develop a model of the community they had studied 
(again using a base, blocks and felt pens). Their conversations were once again recorded 
and observations about their ability to plan and cooperate together were recorded. 

A series of questions was then asked to probe the students' understandings of this world 
community and also to explore their attitudes and beliefs about people m other parts of 
the world. 
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TASK ONE: STUDENTS' CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY 
Defining Community 

The first task attempted to explore the students' concept of commimity in more depth than 
in the paper and pencil test. First they were asked to define the word "community". All 
of the responses were both transcribed and recorded on tape by a research assistant. 
Subsequently, these responses were coded using the categories of the paper and pencil test. 
Sometimes the group gave more than one example in the same category or examples that 
could be classified in more than one category. Table 6.1 below indicates the categories 
used and the response rate generated by the students. 



Table 6.1 

student Definitions of Conmunity by Response Category N=30 groups 

Response Category Percent Response Rate 



A Answers that state that a corrfnunity is a place or 

a group of people 17% 

B Answers which imply that a conmunity has interaction 34% 

C Answers which imply that a community is a cultural entity 3X 

D Answers which the students have learned in Science 8X 

E All other answers were assigned to this category 38X 

Total nmber of student responses ^ HI 



It is clear that the concept of community which is foremost in the minds of this sample of 
grade 4 students is that of interaction (Category B), that is, students have indicated that 
a community is a place where people work or a place where they live and play. Only 3% 
of the students referred to the idea that a commimity is a cultural entity where the people 
have common language(s), attitudes, customs or values (Category C). The greatest 
percentage of all responses were in Category E which were judged to be answers which 
were not entirely appropriate. Included in this category were long lists of "things'* which 
might appear in a community, for example, "cm, houses, Burger Kings, trees,'* etc. Other 
responses in this category were definitions that were not accurate, for example, "a community 
is a farmyardy a country, a community club A third group of answers in this category was qualities 
ajid/or characteristics of communities such as *it is a small area'\ **it would be big'\ ''there are 
communities all over the worid'\ **scme are richer than others'^ etc. 

The findings of this activity correspond to those of the paper and pencil test which 
indicated that the concepts of community which grade 4 students express are fragmentary 
and incomplete. They seem to be imaware of the attributes of a commimity. This could 
be a reflection of the lack of support for teachers in establishing the criteria for this 
concept in the curriculiun guides or a lack of imderstanding on the part of teachers of the 
critical attributes of ^'community*'. 
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TASK TWO: BUILDING A MODEL COMMUNITY 

The second task required the students to develop a model community. Students were 
provided with a large piece of cardboard, felt pens and blocks. They were then asked to 
work together to make a model commimity which was the best one they coidd design. 

This task was intended to provide information and insights into four aspects. The first 
aspect was the ability of a group of four students to work together, to share their 
knowledge and to make decisions cooperatively. The second aspect was to find out what 
featiares the students actually would place in a model commimity, where they would place 
them and how they would arrive at a decision to place them. The third aspect was to 
listen to the students' reasonings for their decisions. The final was to explore the students' 
ability to visualize a commimity. 

During this task the students' conversations were taped and a research assistant kept notes 
on the students' interactions. The researcher also observed the students and evaluated 
their abilities to plan together and to work together cooperatively. These latter judgments 
were made on a 1-5 scale with 5 representing the best performance in these areas. Rater 
reliability in these areas is open to question because different researchers were used, 
ratings varied, and, therefore, no inter-rater reliability could be established. 

Group Phrocesses; Planning and Cooperation 

In analyzing the first aspect of the task, it can generally be stated that students did a 
miniinimi of planning prior to actually beginning the task. Very often students started to 
work on the side of the paper in front of them and moved into spaces where other children 
were working before they began to interact. Most often buildings were placed on the base, 
usually houses, and others were added. Streets were often not placed on the map until 
much later. 

Discussion continued throughout the activity. During these discussions many comments 
were made and decisions taken to join roads, build a runway, or to provide more than one 
grocery store. 

It should be noted that these suggestions and others such as: hotel is not important for the 
people in the community^ but it's important for people passing through, " and 'We need more stop signs, this is 
a busy street, we need parking places/' were provided by individual students and very often were 
acted upon by that child. In spite of this, however, there appeared to be some group 
agreement on what was appropriate even though this was not often verbalized. 
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Working cooperatively was more evident as students shared materials and v^orked politely 
and patiently to complete the task. 

It is difficult to draw a hard and fast conclusion in this area of investigation because of the 
ambiguity of the data. It did not appear that students were used to working in this kind 
of hands-on, problem-solving type of task. They also did not seem to be used to planning 
together or discussing their ideas with their peers. They did, however, share equipment 
and respect ideas of the group members as occasions arose. 

Feattires of Model Commimities 

Table 6.2 below shows the features which students placed most often in their models. The 
percentage beside each feature indicates the percentage of the 30 groups of students which 
included this feature in their commimities at least once. 

Table 6.2 

Frequency Distribution of Features Placed in Model Camiunities 

Percentage of the Thirty Groups 
Feature Which Included the Feature 

Houses 97% 

Bridges 83* 

Schools 80 

Roads 80 

Stores 70 

Parks and playgrounds 67 

Vegetation in the environment 67 

Gas Stations 57 

Police 40 

Hospitals 40 

Churches 20 

Government 10 

Hydro Electric 7 

Water Supply 3 

*(This high percentage is no doii>t due to the placement of a river on the 
base for the Model.) 

Table 6.3 is an attempt to categorize all the data from the thirty model communities. The 
figure beside each feature indicates the mmaber of groups which included this feature in 
their community. 
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Table 6.3 



Frequency Distribution of Coimiunity Features by Category 



N-30 



Lonffnun i vy 


rre^uency 


LoniTuni ly 


r reqticncy 


uofTiiiuni vy 


r remiency 


Feature 


u 1 svn DUv ion 


Feature 


u 1 svri DUv 1 on 


rea kure 


u 1 sir 1 DUb 1 V 


Shelter 




Relic; . Ais 




Farms 




Houses 
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o 


Barns 


/ 


Apartments 


in 


Cemeteries 


3 


C leva kU lo 




nOveis 


7 

f 






Crops 


o 


no we 16 


1 

1 


Other 




Clin 
Oi lu 


1 

1 






Vet 


2 


rab bUre 


i 






Dog Pound 


1 


T ract'or 


1 


stores 


21 










na lib 


o 


Basic Services 




r kui 1 






9 


Water Supply 


1 


V VII cavaii 
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Banks 




Hydro Electric 


2 


1 U I k VIN 1 1 f)^ / 




9lO 1 1 VII 


2 


Garbage Dump 


1 
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Sewage 


0 


Tree 




Bar 


1 


Street Lights 


2 


Fish 

Creamery 




1 raiisporva V 1 Qn 




Social Group Agencies 
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B r 1 d9es 


c3 




0 
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24 






Hill 
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Recreation 
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Playgrounds/Parks 


21 






Parking Lots 


4 


Campgrounds 


5 
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3 
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14 








^ 


Commmity Clubs 


7 






Rai I way 


3 


Baseball Diamonds 


2 








1 










Bu<5 Stoo 


1 


Communications 








Ai rport 


5 


Radio Stations 


2 






Docks 


3 


T* V. Stations 
Post Office 


0 
3 










Hai Ibox 


1 






Protect i on 




Newspaper 


0 






Pol ice 


12 


Telephone 


0 






Fire 


11 










Block Parents 


1 


Envi ronment 
Vegetation 


20 






Health 




Landforms 


10 






Hospitals 


12 


Lifeforms 


3 






Doctors 


2 










Nursing 


1 


Arena 


1 






Dentist 


1 


Golf Course 


1 






Old Folk's Home 


1 


Hunting Areas 
Theatre 


2 
2 






Education 




Fair 


1 






Schools 


24 


Bingo 


1 






Library 


6 


Fishing 


3 






Museums 


3 

















It may be worthy to note, at this point, that what the students excluded from their models 
of a commimity was as significant as what they included. Only one group, for example 
included a water supply for the commimity. Few groups included electricity sources, 
telephone links, sewage disposal, garbage dumps, satellite television relays, radio stations, 
newspaper offices, etc. It seems that these services are so taken for granted that they are 
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not visible to students even when they live in communities where such features are not 
only visible but, in many instances, dominate the landscape of the community* It is also 
interesting to note that, with a few exceptions, students did not include those parts of the 
community which have to do with services which relate to government, laws, social 
services, etc. Again, as noted in the first aspect of this task, students did not seem to have 
a sense of community planning; they simply started to build and allowed the features they 
included to shape the pattern of the community. From the analysis of this aspect of the 
task, it was evident that this was not an activity that students had been involved in before. 

One wonders how students, who are not aware of the features Vvhich are critical to the 
functioning of their ovm community, will have the backgroimd and imderstanding needed 
to study communities in other parts of the world. For example, in order to imderstand the 
importance of clean v/ater supplies in third world commimities one needs to know, at a 
minimum, about the source of water supply in one's own community. 

Rationale for Selection and Placement of Community Features 

Once the students had developed their model commimity, they were asked a number of 
questions to probe further into their imderstanding of the concept of community. Students 
were asked specific questions about the commimity they had developed. These questions 
and the student responses to them are provided below. 

The first set of questions asked the students to talk about the community they had 
constructed and to provide reasons for placing various features where they did. 

Table 6.4 shows the reasons students gave for the placement of features in their model 
commimities. Some groups gave more than one reason for the placement of features in 
the model communities. Two groups were not assessed on this question. 

Table 6.4 



Frequency of Reasons Cited for Place«nent of Features on Model Conmunf ties 



Reason for Placement 


Number of Times Cited 
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In describing their model communities, students most often referred to utilitarian reasons 
for the inclusion and the location of features in their communities. As is evident in the 
above table, the most common reason given for the location of various features was 
convenience. Grade 4 students expressed concerns about the distances they would have 
to walk to school, to the Burger King, or to the store. They were concerned that the 
church should be located near the old folk's home, the fire station close to residential areas, 
and the fish factory close to the water. 

While groups often did not provide reasons for the placement of various features, they 
generally realized that commimities have to meet a variety of needs. For example, students 
made such comments as: There are /'houses .... where people can live, schools for people to learn, 
....farms so people can grow their crops so people can have food, a drugstore so you can have medicine ....People 
can be very poor, here we made a laundromat so they can wash their clothes ...,The fwehall is here in case these 
houses catch fire. The police, hospital and school are close by the houses. '* 

Two groups mentioned environmental concerns at this point. One group talked about 
locating a fish factory away from the houses because of the smell and the pollution from 
the factory while another group talked about the importance of a windbreak in an 
agricultural setting. Yet another group indicated an awareness of cultural differences in 
a community in their comment, ''....yes, so we have more roomfor a playground; so the French and English 
don*t fight; the French might not like the English, " 

Some general observations can be made about student responses to the questions imder 
discussion. The students often seemed to be looking at the model community from the 
perspective of how they themselves use a commtinity. Understandably, the features which 
seem to come to their minds most often are those which are very visible to them, and when 
asked to expand on their answers about some feature of their communities they were able 
to provide many details. It is also worthwhile to note that when the students were asked 
to talk about their model community, they saw problems they had created and made 
adjustments to their model. For example, one group noted that they had not built a bridge 
when they talked about access to a park in their model. 

When students were next asked what would happen if a factory were placed in the 
community at a spot close to homes, schools, etc., aU 30 groups thought placing a factory 
in the community close to homes and school was a bad idea. Their main concerns were 
the effects on the people and the environment. 

The effects on people, identified by students, were those related to noise levels, impleasant 
odours, smoke and the subsequent damage to the health of people. They noted such things 
as ''people coughing*', Students ^.getting., hurt by traffic in the area and people not wanting to walk outside 
because of the smoke". 
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The effects on the environment identified by students were those related to air pollution 
(acid rain), water pollution and the impact of these on plants and animals • Students were 
concerned that '^pollution in the river would ruin the community in the river'', 'fish would die*\ that ''gardens 
wouldn't be very good'\ and that "the smoke (would go) up in the air and form with the clouds to form acid 
rain'\ 

Only three groups of students made any positive reference to putting a factory in a 
community. One group noted that it would depend on what kind of factory it was and 
added, 'if they were making things that didn't use a lot of stuff, or make lots of smoke, it would be okay. " A 
second group thought if the factory were making chocolate that would be a good thing. 
A third group thought if it were a bakery you could have it in the commimity. 

When asked to decide on a better place for the factory, the solution was to place the 
factory on the edge of the community or outside the community. One group commented 
that "There's always pollution no matter where you put one; even if it was over here (off the map), there would 
still he pollution,*' No additional positive argimients were put forward for factories in their 
communities. 

In revievmig the group discussions on these questions, it was obvious that students paid 
little attention to the ways people earned a living in their communities. They had many 
ideas about the damage a factory can do to the environment, some more realistic than 
otliers. Students did not seem to consider the positive side of a factory in a community 
Qobs, taxes to the community, etc.), particularly those which would not pollute the 
environment or those whose poDution could be controlled through a variety of means. 

It can be stated from an analysis of this aspect of Task 2 that students can select and 
reasonably explain the location of some commimity features. They do this, however, 
without an outside structure or model, working instead from a very personal perspective. 
It would likely be advantageous to provide students writh a framework which would enable 
them to focus on how the community supplies basic human needs and to help tiiem 
understand the social structure and roles of social organizations in the commimity. By 
doing this students would be able to appreciate the need to provide an economic base for 
a community (a factory, perhaps) and not overlook the importance of less visible services 
such as water sources, electric power, and sewage and garbage disposal. 

Effects of the Commtinity on the Environment 

In order to assess how students viewed a community, researchers discussed with their 
respective groups the effects the community students had created would have on the 
environment, its best and worst features, whether or not they would be prepared to live 
in these communities, and their commimities' positive and negative features. 
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Table 6.5 below summarizes the responses given by the student groups to changes caused 
by their communities on the environment. 

Table 6.5 

student Perception of Environfi>ental Effects of the Creation of a New Cocwnunity 



Environmental Effects of N » 30 

Building a New Coimwnity Groi45 Responses 

Positive Effects 10 

Negative Effects 2 

Both Positive and Negative Effects 18 



When discussing the positive and negative changes brought about by their community, 
students talked about the community's effects on land, animals, and people. They noted 
that small animals that had lived in this environment would have been killed or driven 
away and that trees would have been chopped down. Many students thought building the 
community had affected the land positively because ''this was just a field, probably nobGdy used 
it,...finally it was used good (sic) because people could live on it''. 

In order to generate critical comments from the students, they were asked if they would 
like to live in the community they had developed, what they liked most about it, and what 
they liked least. 

Twenty-six of the thirty gi'oups thought they would like to live in the community tliey had 
created. Only one group thought they would not. Three gi-oups were not asked to respond 
to tliis question. 

Table 6.6 below provides an indication as to what students liked most and what they liked 
least in their respective conununities. The table represents a categorization of all student 
comments provided by students in all groups. 



Table 6.6 

student-generated Responses for Most Liked and Least Liked Features of Their Comnunities 



Most Liked 


Nimbcr of 




Number of 


Times Cited 


Least Liked 


Times Cited 


Recreation 


20 


Noise 


5 


Friends 


10 


Factory 


5 


Schools 


7 


River (Danger) 


4 


Self-contained 


7 


Traffic 


3 


Shopping 


6 


Crowding 


3 


Protection 


4 


No school 


2 


Size/Location 


4 


Conflict 


1 


Own Creation 


4 


Lack of Plan 


1 


Quiet 


3 
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As can be seen from the above tabulation of responses, there were more positive than 
negative features mentioned about the communities created. Most of the negative features 
given were not surprising. Students talked about noise and air pollution from traffic and 
from airports and the factories they had placed in communities. The river was seen as 
dangerous to students who rright be playing in parks beside the river or because of the 
swift current or flooding. One group had placed an English and a French school in its 
community, then saw this as a problem and reacted by saying, 'We don*t need no (sic) Frmchies 
in this community, ** 

Students were finally asked to predict what would happen to the community in the future, 
and whether or not there was anything they wished to change about their commtmity. 
Nineteen of the 30 groups presented, on balance, a positive outlook on the future, whereas 
11 presented a rather negative view. 

Table 6.7 provides a breakdown of the positive and negative views provided by students. 
Student groups were allowed to provide more than one positive or negative opinion. 

Table 6.7 



student V?*ufi About the Future of Their Communities M«30 





Number of 




Number of 


Positive View 


Times Cited 


Negative View 


Tifn^fi Cited 


Here houses 


16 


Buildings tori) down 


U 


More factories 


9 


Crowding 




More peoplt 


U 


Pollution 


3 


More to do 


9 


Closing of businesses 


4 


New inventions 


2 


Effect on environment 








River 


2 



Total Nuiftwr of Responses for all Grotps « 50 



Wlien given the opportunity to make changes to their communities, most groups simply 
added a few more features, said some features should be changed, or suggested that it 
should be made more orderly. 

While it was obvious that students had little experience in this kind of task, it can be 
stated, generally, that students gave a fair accounting of themselves. They tended to be 
positive about the experience of building a community, were able to work in groups despite 
the fact that they lacked planning .%ldlls, selected many important features of a community 
but neglected others, were able to give reasons for selecting various community features, 
and were able to visualize the impact of a community both on itself and on the 
surrounding environment. 
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Students' understanding of "community could be improved by the implemenration of the 
recommendations mentioned in previous sections of this report. 

TASK THREE: USING THE GLOBE AND AWARENESS OF WORLD PROBLEMS 

The third task required students to demonstrate their abihty to use a globe. Table 6.8 
below stmunarizes the knowledge demonstrated by the groups on the use of the globe. 

Table 6.8 

Knowledge of Globe Use by Grade 4 Students 

Frequency of 
Group Response 



Item (N=30) 



1. Definition of the globe 29 

2. Reported use of globe in class 29 

3. Self-location on globe 23 

4. Identification and characteristics of the North Pole 28 

5. Identification and characteristics of the South Pole 27 

6. Identification end characteristics of the Equator 29 



It is obvious from the table above that most students are aware of and able to use the 
globe. 

In an attempt to determine students' level of imderstanding of current world problems, 
researchers discussed the Alaskan oil spill and the famine in Ethiopia with the student 
groups. In both cases, students seemed to be aware of these global disasters. 

In the case of the Alaskan oil spill, all 30 groups considered this to be a problem; in fact, 
29 of the 30 groups considered it to be a serious problem. Most often the students 
described this accident as being harmful to fish and birds, and many groups identified this 
spill as being damaging to the food cycle. 

When asked if they felt this spill would make a difference to their lives, seven groups gave 
ambivalent answers, 14 responded in the negative stating that they were too far away, that 
they did not eat fish anj'way, or that this was just ''a lot of commotion in the news'\ The nine 
groups who stated it would make a difference felt this way becausa the spill would affect 
the food chain and because they felt sorry for the animals involved. 
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Not xinexpectedly, of the 29 groups who responded, 18 felt they could not do anything 
about this situation for various reasons such as '^government wouldn't listen to M^^** unless they 
were 'ihe Prime Minister's son or something" or unless "a miracle happened or you wishea an a star**. Ten 
groups, however, did feel they could do something about this and suggested checking ships 
before they went out to sea, sending money to buy bigger and better equipment, and 
helping to clean up if they (the students) were there. 

One other group was undecided and one did not respond at all. 

With respect to the problem of hunger in Ethiopia, students were told that thousands of 
people were dying; that this group of people could die out soon. They were then asked 
if this was a problem for them, if so, why, and whether or not they felt it was a seriotis 
problem. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty groups thought that the situation in Ethiopia was not only r 
serious problem, but a very serioxis problem. Many of those who felt it was a serioi J 
problem focused on the fact that it was a problem to see people dying from himger, that 
these people were suffering, and that this was the problem. 

Other groups saw that the problem in Ethiopia could lead to the elimination of a dying 
population; that the African continent, or at least this part of it, could become a ghost 
continent. 

When asked if the situation in Ethiopia would make a difference to their lives, 10 groups 
of students thought that it would while 15 groups did not think that it would make a 
difference. Two groups were undecided. Among ±ose who thought it would make a 
difference to their lives some stated that they would be sad, sorry, disappointed, and 
frustrated because they had tried to help but that these people "just die anyway". Three 
groups did not respond. 

Among those who thought it wouldn't make a difference some felt that they were too far 
away - "on the other side of the world", that it was inevitable, or that they could have handled 
it if they were there. 

Twenty-seven of ±e groups thought they could do something about this problem. 
Twenty of the 27 groups thought that sending money would solve the problem. They were 
very aware of television programs such as World Vision and foster parent plans. Many of 
them spoke of providing this money through their churches. 
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Fourteen of the 27 groups thought they should send food directly. The students were 
aware of the fact that food could spoil and mentioned that they would have to send canned 
goods or powdered food. Four groups thought they should go there and either take food 
or grow it there for them- 'We could plant gardens for them". Finally, one group thought that 
flying in weekly supplies was the answer, another that technology was the answer, that we 
should ''give them stuff to farm so they can grow their own food". 

It is obvious from this portion of the observational study that grade 4 students are 
knowledgeable about today's world. Students were very aware of the issues of pollution 
and world himger and willi respect to world hunger had a sense that it was possible for 
them to do something about it. Whether or not these fourth graders had come to this 
knowledge through the news media, through discussions in the family or in the classroom 
v/as not ascertained. In any case because of student interest in these areas, teachers should 
attempt to incorporate some study of these events into the Social Studies program, where 
appropriate. Teachers should also continue to encoturage students to foster positive 
attitudes towards world problems. 



TASK FOUR: STUDENTS' UNDERSTANDING OF A WORLD COMMUNITY 

THAT THEY HAD STUDIED 

Part A: Preparing Students for the World Community Building Activity 

Selecting a Conununity 

At this point students were asked what communities or countries they had studied in grade 
4. In all, the groups named 120 coimtries/commimities or an average of four studies per 
group. However, four groups provided the names of as many as 12 countries or 
commimities which introduces the probability that a number of the reported studies were 
carried out by individuals and small groups rather than whole classes. The 
coimtries/communities that students reported studying and those that they subsequently 
selected to be questioned on are shown by world region in Table 6.9 below. 
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Table 6.9 



Global Distribution of Countries/Comnunities that Students Recalled Studying 
and Selected for Further Questions 



Conmunity/Country studies 
recalled by groups (organized 
by global regions u^th 
frequencies in parentheses) 




Frequency of 
studies by 
region 


Nunber of 
groups citing 
studies in 
each region 


Number of groups Ruking 
a selection for further 
questioning from each 
region 


Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Norway 

Spain 

Czechoslovakia 
Austria 


(8) 
(5) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


Belgium 

Poland 

Greece 

Finland 

Ireland 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


24 (20%) 


13 


3 (10%) 


New Zealand 


(1) 


Australia 


(18) 


19 (16%) 


18 


11 (37%) 


Japan 
China 

Phi I ippines 


(13) 
(2) 
(1) 


Asia 
Beijing 
Hong tCong 


(1 ) 
(1) 
(1) 


19 (16%) 


15 


8 (27%) 


Zai re 
Nigeria 
Ethiopia 
South Africa 


(7) 
(3) 
(1) 
(1) 


Egypt 

Cairo 
Congo 
Africa 


(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


19 (16%) 


13 


3 (10%) 


Mexico 

Peru 

Trinidad 

Haiti 

Cuba 


(3) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 


Chi le 
Brazi I 
Colunisia 
Jamaica 
Manaus 


(2) 
(1) 
(1) 

(1) 


15 (13%) 


13 


4 (13%) 


India 


(5) 








c 
J 


1 

1 VJ*^ 


Middle East 
vi 1 1 age 


(1) 


Israel 


(1) 


2 (2%) 


2 


0 


Canada 
Hani toba 
North Ar»rica 


(6) 
(3) 
(1> 


Tho<Tpson 
Cal ifornia 


(1) 
(1) 


12 (10%) 


7 


0 


Communities named by type 
Inuit (1) 
Desert (1) 
High Plateau (1) 


or function? 
Arctic 
Jungle 


(1) 
(1) 


5 (4%) 


4 


0 


Totals 








120 studies 




30 groups 



The grade 4 Social Studies curriculum suggests that communities be selected to show 
different world regions and variety within regions. With respect to the first criteria, 
coverage of different regions of the world, studies in Europe were cited most frequently 
(20% of the citations), while Australia/New Zealand, Asia and Africa received 16% of the 
citations each. Latin American studies were mentioned slightly less often with 13% of the 
citations, while India and the Middle East were both mentioned relatively infrequently. 
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When the reported studies are looked at as a whole, they are, with a few omissions, 
representative of most of the major regions of the world* However, given that nearly all 
of the studies were identified by cotmtry names, it is impossible to tell to what degree 
variations in how people live within regions are being addressed. What is suggested is that 
countries continue to be the major organizer for the grade 4 program, a conclusion that 
is consistent with the findings of both the Teacher Interviews and the Teacher Survey. 

Students' responses also provide some insight into patterns of topic selection within 
classrooms. In general, the groups mentioned studies in three world regions, although a 
few groups reported selections from as many as six regions, recalling the point mentioned 
above that an imdetermined proportion of the reported studies were likely individual and 
small-group rather than whole-class efforts. Also indicative of some variety of regions 
witliin classrooms are the figures that show the mmiber of groups citing one or more 
studies in each region. Tlie five most firequently studied regions (Europe, Axistralia/New 
Zealand, Asia, Africa and Latin America) were mentioned most frequently by 13 to 18 of 
the 30 groups. 

Once students had named all the coimtries and communities that they coxild remember 
studying and discussed which ones they found most interesting, they were asked to select 
one which would serve as the basis for further questions. The global distribution of these 
selections is shown in the right hand column of Table 6.9 above. Students* selections were 
clearly concentrated in two world regions, Australia/New Zealand and Asia, and further 
concentrated in two coimtries, Australia and Japan, within those regions. 

The communities/countries that students recalled studying are quite similar in terms of 
range and frequency to those reported by teachers in the Teacher Survey. Obviously 
teachers' selections set the parameters for the students' subsequent selections. However, 
within these parameters students* selections appear to have favoured Australasia, and 
Australia and Japan in particular. To the extent that student groups responded to the 
directions that they select a country/commimity that they foimd interesting and that they 
would prefer to be questioned on, studies in this area of the globe appear to stand out for 
them. While factors affecting these student preferences were not investigated in this study, 
it seems likely that teacher interests and the availability of interesting support materials 
may have had an influence. Both of these considerations were cited by teachers in the 
Teacher Survey and the Teacher Interviews as very important in their topic selection 
decisions. 

Locating the Commimity 

Once the groups of students had agreed upon a coimtiy or community, they were asked 
several questions related to its location. Their answers, which were assessed as either 
adequate or inadequate, are summarized in Table 6.10 below. 
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Table 6.10 

Sumwrized Resporwes for Location* I Que«tion« 



Number of Student Groi^M N > 30* 





Adequate 


Inadequate 


Question 




answer 


answer 










2 






3 






0 




.... 24 


5 






13 






29 






29 



In all questions except the one in which sroupe had to locate their own confnunity, there were only 29 
responses. The rest of the questions were not asked of one group which had not studied a comion community. 



The large majority of the groups of students encountered no difficulty in locating their 
selected community, in naming the continent that it is on, and in describing appropriate 
means of transportation for getting there. However, only slightly more than half were able 
to trace out likely routes of travel while correctly naming the compass direction of the 
routes. Finally, the answers of ail of the groups suggest a very limited imderstanding of 
distance and travel time between their own commimity and their selected world 
community. 

This latter finding points out the difficulty of distance and time on a global scale for 
students with the temporal and spatial abilities of most graJe 4 students. While 
understanding distances and travel times are less important than many of the other 
objectives related to studying world commimities, students could be assisted in beginning 
to develop these understandings through activities that use time and distance in their own 
environment. 

Knowledge of a Selected Commimity/Country 

In preparation for having students develop a plan of a particular world commimity, they 
were asked to tell the observers what they knew about the commimity/country that they 
had selected. The groups showed considerable variation with respect to the number of 
identifiable ideas and pieces of information that they were able to provide. The responses 
by group ranged from a low of seven to a high of 26 with an average of 15. Student 
comments were recorded on a wall chart as they were offered. Table 6.11 below shows 
the categories that students* responses fell into and the frequency of responses for each 
category. 
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Table 6.11 

Ideas and Information Provided by Students about Communities According to Category 



Information category Frequency 



Heeds (food, water, clothes, jobs, education) 103 

Land, climate and life forms 91 

Customs, beliefs, festivals, recreation 84 

Political boundaries, capitals, historical information 54 

Agricultural practices 41 

Living conditions 38 

People - physical characteristics, language 24 

Total 435 



There was also considerable variation with respect to the complexity of their responses. 
The most frequent type of response consisted of isolated pieces of information such as, "Its 
very hot, ** or, "The hunting of kangaroos is a problem, " At times, one Student's response would 
trigger a run of responses in the same category. For example if a kangaroo was named, 
it might be followed by the names of five or six other animals. However, some students 
provided more extended comments and attempted to get at relationships or problem 
situations* 

The following are examples: 

" - Taking the trees creates problems. Animals are being destroyed before they are even discovered 

- It's a problem that they have too many people and not enough land When they have landy it is staggered 
and in small patches - have to travel six or seven miles to your patch of land 

- Every meal God eats out of a special pot, and then they break them after every meal God has to have the 
best That's why potters have such a good job. They have to make so many pots, " 

The predominant impression arising from students' answers to the general request that they 
share their knowledge about their selected community is that of a fragmented travel 
brochure. In a few cases groups were able to provide an impressive amount and range of 
information. Even less frequently, a group's response contained statements which indicated 
both recollection of specific knowledge and an understanding of relationships. For the 
most part, however, their responses suggested a rather basic and fragmentary picture of 
the country/community that they had selected. 

Students in any grade vary widely in their development and the above differences in 
available knowledge and complexity of response are to some degree reflections of that 
variation. However, the relatively sophisticated answers of some of the students raise the 
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possibility that there are others that could also imderstand and represent ideas in a like 
manner. Just as important as level of learner development may be the ways in which 
students are engaged in the study of world communities and the opportunities that they 
are given to leam about the lives of people in communities of a scale comparable to their 
own community. 

PART B: BUILDING A WORLD COMMUNITY 

At this point students were given a large piece of blank cardboard, blocks, and felt pens 
along with instructions for making a plan of their selected world community. It was 
emphasized that students should take time to discuss what they wished to include in their 
representation and how they would lay it out. The entire planning and commimity re- 
creation activity was tape recorded and researchers limited their involvement to providing 
materials and encouragement and asking clarifying questions. 

Group Processes: Planning and Cooperation 

As was the case with Task 2, this activity provided an oppoitunity to observe how students 
functioned in a group activity. In particular the researchers and research assistants 
attended to the following three aspects of how the groups of students carried out this 
activity; the extent to which students discussed what they should include in the commxmity 
prior to recreating it, the extent to which they planned the layout of the commimity and 
what each of them was to do while they were engaged in tlie task, and the extent to which 
they cooperated during this process. Transcriptions of students' discussions and the written 
comments of the researchers and their assistants were used as the basis for rating each 
group. Ratings were based on a five-point scale with the low end of the scale indicating 
that a group process was exercised at a very low level. Performance on these three 
dimensions of the grade 4 Social Studies cimiculimi's social participation objectives is 
summarized in Table 6.12 below. 
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Table 6.12 



Ratings for Group Planning and Cooperation during 
World CooMunity Building Activity 









niifOer or 








Rating* 


groups assigned 


Hearts for 


Group process 


IV** 


Scale 


each rating 


all groups 


Discussion of what to 


28 


1 


5 




Include in the conmunity 




< 


9 








4 


2.7 








9 










1 




Planning layout of community 


19 


^ 


6 




and group member tasks 






5 


2.5 






2 








4 










2 




Cooperation during conrunity 


28 


1 


6 




building 






7 








2 


2.9 








9 








5 


4 





* All three dimensions of groqp process were rated on a five-point scale with 1 on the scale indicating a 

very tow level and 5 indicating a very high level. 
** Where observers did not provide adequate coMments, no judgments were made. 



The overall means arising from rating these three aspects of social participation are all at 
or slightly above the midpoint on the five-point scale, suggesting a moderate level of 
performance. It was not an tmcommon pattern for a group to discxiss what they 
remembered about a community or country at some length and to be reasonably supportive 
of each other in recreating the community but to simply move from prediscxission to 
building with little or no planning. 

There was considerable variation among groups with respect to the extent to which they 
discussed, planned and cooperated. One measure of this is the ntimber of groups that 
received high and low ratings on each of these dimensions. Thus 10 groups were assigned 
a 4 or a 5 on prediscussion, 6 groups on planning, and 13 groups on cooperation. At the 
low end of the scale, 14 groups were assigned a 2 or a 1 on prediscussion, 11 on planning, 
and 13 on cooperation. Clearly there is a wide range of skill levels in these areas. 

Prediscussion by groups was probably affected by at least two factors; the amount that they 
could recall about a community/coimtry, and whether or not their studies had been based 
on a small-scale community focus such as was implied by the commimity building task 
before tliem. For those that had engaged in such small-scale studies, the prediscussion was 
fairly straightforward. For example, two gfoups, one of which had studied a small village 
in the Amazonian rainforest and the second which had studied a village on the Ganges 
River in India, made the following comments: 
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" - Lets put in the huts - around in a circle with the chiefs hut in the centre. There's cropland, a meat 
hanger (sic), an eating place, men's and women's huts. We'll save the trees, we'll draw them. And 
a garden and the Amazon River 

- Lets do India - a village on the Ganges River, Put it at the outskirts of town There's a very small 
school, they have very low education. Don't start drawing we have to talk. Do we need the 
Himalayas? No, Remember that picture? Its like a flea market - a whole bunch of houses 
attached together, lots of fields, " 

In a few instances, however, groups whose finished product suggested fairly det^iiled 
knowledge about a particular community bypassed any initial discussion. It appea^-ed as 
if they already knew what they wanted to include and did not see any point in discussion. 
For other groups it seemed they had little knowledge either about a partictdar commxinity 
or about their selected country. Typical comments include the following: 

- (Researcher comment)"i)fd>i 't have many ideas - desert, island - but nothing else that is typical 
of Australia, " 

- (Researcher comment) "Aliiy were much more relaxed at end of session. Didn't discuss. 
Very quiet,"* [Prompted them for ideas,] ''Tribes, places for fire, bushes," 

- (Researcher comment) 'Talked about houses being crowded, "squashed in", being on spikes. 
Said community would be near water, decided it would be Tokyo, Then started map, '* 

As mentioned above, on average, the groups were least successful at planning the layout 
of their commimity and assigning tasks. The following are sample comments from groups 
that had diffioilty in this area: 

- (Researcher comment) *Very little to none at the begi^ming " 

- (Researcher comment) "Not really - one girl giving orders at the beginning and then 
each student drew own item. No preplanning for placement, " 

- (Researcher comment) 'Wb/ realfy planned All announce items and start drawing. 
Problems in organization immediately, e,g,. What are you doing? That's not right!" 

Among those groups that did little or no preplanning, there were some that relied on what 
might be called in-process planning. That is, as problems with respect to the coherence of 
their community re-creation started to become apparent, they tried, with mixed success, 
to coordinate their individual activities. Thus, for example, one research assistant 
commented, "More discussion as they worked - e,g,, Whose going to do the bam? We need a shearing shed. " 

Other groups were better able or more disposed to plan their community before beginning 
its re-creation. The following comments are typical: 
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- (Researcher comment)" Good preplanning,.Jisted uems that they would want to 
include suck as Ayer's Rock, hiking trail, cave homes in ground to keep cool, Aborigines, 
Discussed placement ofAyer's Rock amongst themselves. Chose sometlting to draw. 
Would decide together on placement of item and colour, " 

- (Researcher comment) Listed Uems and decided on their placement before drawing 
Good, Instead of each person announcing what they were going to draw, it was a group 
effort 'Count how mar^ huts. Put in two more,' *I didn't write it in. It was your job,"' 

With respect to the last of the three aspects of group processes, cooperation, performance 
ranged from silent individual activity to extensive mutual support. The following are three 
examples of researchers' comments about groups having difficulty in this area: 

- ''Cooperation OK One girl dominating the others. They ask her for permission. She 
would tell them what to draw, " 

- "Not a great deal of discussion. Work separately, Didn Y share information or ideas, " 

- "Just watch each other. Didn't sfiare ideas or suggestions. Work independently," 

Alternatively, other researchers made comments such as the following: 

- ''Good, Checked item positions throu^out task Would think of an item someone could 
take on. Worked as a group - discussion, sharing ideas and suggestions, " 

- "Good cooperation. Good group work Excellent discussions. Polite - sharing , enjoyed 
task" 

In stmraxary, in almost all instances students approached the world commimity building 
activity willingly. At the same time, most groups engaged in very little planning prior to 
drawing and building. There was usually a brief discussion related to how broad or narrow 
to make the focus of the map and some discussion of what to include. However, by this 
point, work had usually started and students tended to pursue their particular concerns on 
the area of the paper that was closest to them. There were some exchanges during the 
activity with respect to what to include and where things should go. In a few instances, 
one student essentially took charge of the plamiing and gmded much of the activity of the 
rest of the group. While students appeared to work together in a reasonably cooperative 
manner, with sharing of materials and mutual assistance in drawing features being quite 
common, there was only limited evidence of group planning. 
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Items Included in World Community Re-creations 

The specific content of the groups* drawings of their world communities were then 
analyzed in terms of particular items and features that were included. The types of things 
that groups included are displayed in Table 6.13 below. 

Table 6.13 

Items Included in World ConiDunity Drawings U»27 
Groups cfttegorized by comnunity focufi 

t 

Particular small Generic small Composites; no o 
Cities scale communities scale coimunities evident scale t 
a 

I 



Items 


01 


21 


25 


02 06 09 


11 


18 


23 


24 


27 28 


03 05 07 08 


15 16 31 


32 


04 


10 


12 


13 19 20 26 a 
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* 
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Landforms 
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* 
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* 


* 


* 
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The restills in Table 6.13 suggest considerable variation in the number and type of items 
that different groups included m their drawings- Part of this variation clearly reflects 
differences in the complexity of the communities that tlie groups selected. Thus tliose 
groups that recreated particular cities included evidence of the greatest range of items. 
Similarly, groups that drew a composite of a country*s features were not limited by what 
might be in a small-scale conununity and thus tended to include a relatively high number 
of iten:is. Of the two types of approaches to small-scale communities, those groups that 
recreated a particular community that they had studied tended to include more items tlian 
did those groups that portrayed a generic community. 

iTiere was also a marked variation in the extent to which different groups addressed the 
possible range of items that exist in their selected communities. There were some iterns 
that nearly all of the groups included in their world conununity re-creations. Included by 
20 or more of the groups were homes, natural vegetation, landforms and agricultiu'e. 
Nearly as frequently included were life forms and paths or roads. Recreational facilities and 
cultural features or landmarks were indicated by just less than half of the groups. Included 
relatively infrequently were items indicating education, means of transportation, and 
government. Even less frequently seen were items having to do with different means of 
transportation, commimications, water supply, industry, and health services. 

Even taking into account the limited possibilities that may have been presented by some 
of the groups* commimity selections, the forgoing analysis suggests a fairly shallow picture 
of conunimity infrastructure on the part of most of the groups. However, there were also 
groups that appeared to have a quite extensive and particular knowledge about their 
selected community. 

Ability to VisuaHze a World Commimity 

The community re-creation task also provided an opportunity to gain insight into the 
degree to which students could visualize a particular community and the life of its people. 
As shown in Table 6.13 above, students for the most part talked about their grade 4 
studies and even the topic that they selected for further questioning by using the names 
of coimtries. However, when students had to actually represent a community on the piece 
of cardboard that was put before them, all but one group abandoned any notion of trying 
to depict a complete country. The nature of the task compelled groups to tiy to find a 
manageable focus, a step that was probably considerably more difficult for those groups 
whose studies focused exclusively on coimtries. 

In order to assess the extent to which students* world commimity re-creations suggested 
an ability to visualize the communities that they had studied, the drawings were 
categorized and rated on a five-point scale with respect to two attributes, completeness 
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and coherence. Completeness was defined as the extent to which a particular community 
re-creation encompassed a representative cross section of community functions and 
components, A group was assigned a two on the completeness scale for including items 
that addressed basic needs such as shelter, food, and transportation. Scores above or 
bfilow two were determined by the variety of items in the community. Coherence was used 
to describe the extent to which these functions and components were put into a reasonable 
pattern and relationship. A community re-creation that demonstrated a functional order 
and was to some degree representative of the culture being portrayed was rated toward the 
high end of the scale. As stated above, taken together these criteria were intended to give 
a sense of the extent to which students could visualize a particular community. Ratings 
on these two variables are shown in Table 6.14 below along with the foci that students 
adopted in their community re-creations. 

Table 6.14 



Compteteness mxI Coherence Ratings for Group Re-creations of Confnunities 



28* 



Focus 



Mean ratings by type of focua 



School group and codwunlty 



Coffipleteness Coherence Compteteneas Coherence 



City 



S(mU scale: 

particular 

cofnmunity 

identified 

by name or 

function 



Small scale: 
a 8«f>«ric 
comnunity 



Scale unclear: 
coifposite of 
various cult- 
ural and nat- 
ural features 
of a country 



01 Tokyo (Japan) 

21 Darwin (Australia) 

25 Tokyo (Japan) 

02 Blue GuMB Ranch (Australia) 

06 Outback farm (Australia) 

09 Blue Guas Ranch (Australia) 

11 Rice farming comm. (Japan) 
16 Village from story (Tobago) 

23 Blue Gums Ranch (Australia) 

24 Village from story (Zaire) 

27 Manaus (Brazil) 

28 Ganges* village (India) 

03 (Japan) 
05 (Japan) 

07 (Congo) 

08 (Japan) 

15 (Switzerland) 

16 (Japan) 

31 (Japan) 

32 (Trinidad) 

04 (Egypt) 

10 (Australia) 

12 (Switzerland) 

13 (Australia) 

19 (Australia) 

20 (Australia) 

26 (Australia) 



2 
3 
4 

3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
A 
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1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



3.7 



2.9 



1.5 



1.7 



3.0 



2.8 



1.4 



1.3 



Large scale: 
country 



17 Entire continent (Australia) 



1.0 



1.0 



* The students in groups 14 and 30 had not studied a coinmon coamunlty so their coinmunity re-creations were not 
rated. 
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The ratings of the groups' community re-creations suggests that the twelve groups that had 
a specific community or a specific type of commtmity in mind, whether it was a city or a 
village, tended both to include a more representative cross section of commimity elements 
and display these elements in a more clearly interconnected pattem. That is, they gave 
evidence of being better able to visualize the commimity they were recreating. 

The remaining 16 community re-creations fell into three categories. There were eight re- 
creations in which groups focused on small scale commimities but did not identify them 
in any particular manner other than to say that they were commimities in the coimtry that 
they had studied. Another seven of the re-creations consisted of well known cultural 
features and landmarks from across a country gathered together in no evident spatial 
relationship. Finally, one group attempted to portray the whole of Australia and included 
only a minimum of information. The average ratings given to the re-creations in these 
three categories were, on average, clearly lower than was the case where students had a 
specific community or type of comjnimir/ in mind. In other words, tliose groups whose 
studies only let them recreate generic or composite commimities appeared less able to 
visualize a particular community. 

A further sense of how groups represented their world communities and the variation in 
these representations is provided by the following six examples. The first two are fairly 
typical of what have been referred to above as composite re-creations. That is, they are 
examples of instances in which groups were unable to depict a particular or representative 
small-scale community and thus resorted to portraying a collection of remembered features 
of a country. 

(See photograph of group 31's re-creation in Appendix C) 

This re-creation of Tokyo gives a clear example of a product that suggests minimal ability 
to visualize a commimity. It contains mountains, rice paddies, houses, a small motorized 
three-wheel truck and with no order that suggests a sense of what a community might look 
like. 

(See photograph of group 4's re-creation in Appendix C) 

The group that produced this re-creation clearly recalled a number of pieces of information 
about Egypt. Camels, palm trees, and cultural artifacts such as pyramids and sph **^x's are 
liberally spread throughout. There is also evidence of understanding the broad pa . .em of 
river, farming and desert. However, the product is essentially a melange of items from 
various locations in Egypt with little evidence of a coherent vision of a particular 
community. 

1 i ( 
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(See photograph of group 12*s re-creation in Appendix C) 

This re-creation is anotiier sample of a composite re-creation, albeit with an attempt to 
impose a community format. Thus their organization involving homes, a playgroimd and 
some services. Also suggested is a relationship among the town, a farm and moimtains. 
However, the conjimction of town, airport, farm and mountains lends an air of an artificial 
pulling together of the various aspects of Switzerland that the group had encountered in 
their study. 

(See photograph of group 24*s re-creation in Appendix C) 

In this quite simple re-creation, the group gives a fairly clear sense of the organization of 
a particular community. The houses are set out in a circular compoimd and are depicted 
in a manner that gives some sense of their style and material of construction. The group 
also portmyed some specialization within the commimity and indicated, in a rather rough 
manner, the commtmity's context. Interestingly, this example and the one that follows 
were both based on stories that the students had read. The sense of ^/isualizing a partioilar 
community that is evident in both re-creations points to the importance of engaging 
students' imaginations through stories. 

(See photograph of group 18*s re-c: eation in Appendix C) 

This re-creation, which like the forgoing example was based on a story, is interesting both 
for the sense of a particular community that it portrays and for seme of its detail. The 
inclusion of what appear to be a television station and a newspaper company is unusual. 
Also unusual is the inclusion of a rich person's mansion as well as ordinary houses. 

(See photograph of group 27's re-creation in Appendix C) 

This example is the work of a group that had studied a particular small commimity in the 
Brazilian rainforest. While in some ways very simple and probably much like the 
commimity itself, this re-creation gives a sense of tiie physical organization of the 
commimity and its context as well as indicating some of the ways that people obtain food. 
It also points to social organization and status through a men's hut and a larger chiefs hut. 
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(See photograph of group 25's re-creation in Appendix C) 

This portrayal of Tokyo stands in stark contrast with the other Tokyo re-creation, number 
31 above. While both groups, in choosing a city, had access to rich detail, only this latter 
group was successful in using ii. Thus they included a number of features not in most 
other re-creations such as a bank, a car factory, bath houses, a representation of Buddha, 
and so on. Further, these and other items were portrayed in a manner that suggests a 
sense of layout and a fair degree of interrelationship. 

In simmiary, analj^is of the groups' world commimity re-creations suggests that the ability 
to visualize the context in which people live is assisted by having students study the lives 
of people in particular commimities. It also suggests that stories may be an effective means 
of helping students obtain the mental images and the knowledge of detail that support 
visualization. 

PART C: PROBING STUDENTS' KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDINGS 
ABOUT A WORLD COMMUNITY 

After students had completed their commimity re-creations, they were asked questions 
directed at their understandings of the commimity and the life of the people living in it. 
The questions focused on natural features, meeting needs, problems and how people deal 
with them, differences and similarities between their own lives and the lives of students 
in the community, the quality of life in the community, whether or not they would like to 
live in the commimity, and whether they thought that they would enjoy playing with 
students from the community. Students' answers to these questions are simimarized and 
analyzed below. 

Understanding of the Context of a Selected World Commimity 

Students were asked to describe what it was like around their community (e.g., land, 
climate, vegetation, etc.). This question was asked immediately after completion of the 
world community re-creations. It was intended to provide students an opportunity to 
explain the context of the community, much of which they might not have been able to 
include in their large scale drawing, and to provide researchers with an indicator of the 
students' ability to visualize that context. Students had their re-creations before them as 
they answered this and the balance of the follow-up questions. 

In total, the 30 groups provided 152 pieces of information about the context of their 
communities. Group responses ranged from zero to 13 for an average of five facts per 
group. For most of the groups, the rather scant information that they provided suggests 
a limited picture of community context, although in fairness it should be mentioned that 
for some groups it may have been several months since they had studied their world 
community. However, approximately one fifth of the groups provided enough factual 
information to suggest a fairly complete picture of commimity context. 
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Most of this information was provided in the form of brief statements of isolated features, 
hi a typical example, one group described the land with the following list: ^'wcLy, plant lots 
of things like fruit, lots of water around'' A smaller proportion of the groups tended to present 
their information in a more thematic form. For example, one group said, **RealiyhoL There's 
lots of vegetation in here (pointing to map) • weeds, busk It looks a lot better than the desert It has some bush, 
its like the Carberry desert" One group provided a more extended and complex response: 

'Its rough, rainforest, very damp, dense, big trees trying to get up to the sun They grow in three levels. It 
takes 200 years for the trees to grow that big and people go and cut them all down In Canada, when they 
cut down trees, they have to plant new ones, but these are just cut down and they leave tfiem. (Because 
they can grow back quickly?) No! It takes 200 years. We won't be around when its grown again " 

In the latter two examples above, students described some aspects of their selected world 
commimity in a manner that suggests they are to some degree able to visualize its context. 
One group made a comparison with a location that they know, the Carberry Desert, and 
the other group used descriptive language that draws a picture of rainforest tree cover. 
However, responses with such direct evidence of a strong visual image were a small 
minority* While other groups may have had an equally clear mental picture of their world 
commimity^s context, their responses provided no evidence of this. 

Awareness of and Meeting Needs in a World Commimity 

Researchers first asked students an open ended question on ways of meeting needs and 
then probed for further information* These probing questions were either directed at 
obtaining more detail and clarification about meeting a need that students had already 
raised or they asked about areas of needs that students had not mentioned on their own. 
Examination of the transcriptions of researcher questions and student responses indicates 
that there was considerable variation in the degree to which researchers prompted students 
to extend their responses. There were no probing questions raised with thirteen of the 
groups while with die remaining seventeen groups researchers asked from one to five such 
questions. This variation should be kept in mind in considering the following discussion 
of student responses. Some of the groups of students may have been able to provide more 
information on ways of meeting needs had they been asked probing questions. 

Areas of needs identified by groups. Table 6.15 below contains information on the areas 
of needs that were raised by students, the frequency with which they were raised, and the 
degree to which each group of students was asked probing questions. 
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Table 6.15 

Prcbing Questior^ end Areas of Need Identified by Groups 



N - 30 



Areas of Need Identified by Groups 



Frequency by 
Areas and Groups 



Human 



Probing Areas 
quest./ per 



Group 


Food Shelter Clothes Water 


Transport 


support 


Honey 


Work 


Tools 


Land 


School 


group 


group 


01 


* 
















0 


1 


02 


* * * 
















3 


3 


03 


* 








* 




* 




0 


3 


04 


* * * 
















2 


3 


05 


* * 






* 










2 


3 


06 


(incorrect information) 
















0 


0 


07 




* 














2 


3 


08 


* 


* 














3 


2 


09 


* * * 




* 












0 


4 


10 


* 








* 






* 


0 


3 


11 


* 




* 












0 


2 


12 


* * 
















0 


2 


13 


* * 
















2 


2 


14 


* * 
















0 


2 


15 


* * * 








* 








2 


4 


16 




* 


* 












0 


2 


17 


* * 
















0 


2 


18 


















0 


0 


19 


* * 










* 






5 


3 


20 (no response} 
















0 


0 


21 


* * 
















1 


2 


23 


* * 
















0 


2 


24 


* * 
















0 


2 


2S 


* 






* 










1 


2 


26 


* * 
















2 


2 


27 


* 










* 






0 


2 


28 






* 












0 


1 


30 




* 




* 










4 


2 


31 


* * 


* 














1 


3 


32 


















0 


0 


Total 


20 10 8 5 


5 


4 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 




62 



When asked about meeting needs, students thought most frequently about meeting needs 
for food. This is indicated by the fact that 20 of the 30 groups mentioned this area, a 
figure which is twice the number that mentioned the next most frequent area of need, 
shelter. Next in order of frequency, clotliing and transportation, were mentioned by eight 
and five groups respectively. Needs for human support, such as sharing and being a 
member of a group was m.entioned by only four of the groups while the remaining areas 
of needs listed in Table 6.15 received even less frequent mention. 

The pattern of students' responses suggests, first, that when the idea of needs is raised, 
they think primarily in terms of basic physical needs such as food and shelter. Even within 
this limited aspect of human needs, a nimiber of groups raised only one or two areas. 
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Water, for example, was mentioned by only five of the groups. The second implication of 
the pattern of student responses arises from tlie infrequency with which they mention less 
physically obvious areas such as the need for love and htmian community (mentioned by 
four groups). Similarly, it should be noted that none of the groups discussed any aspect 
of meeting needs in aieas related to rules, laws and governance. In general, the pattern 
of students' responses suggests a quite truncated perception of himian needs. 

Meeting identified needs. With respect to students^ explanations about how needs are met 
in the various areas that they identified, the groups responses varied considerably. Four 
groups, rather than attempting such explanations, simply offered a list of types of needs 
such as, Jood, shelter, clothing. " Another nine groups provided explanations that were either 
incorrect or so cryptic that they might have applied to commtmities in any number of 
regions and cultures. One group's response about how people meet their needs in Australia 
provides a clear example of erroneous information: 

''Kill animals for furs and eat them - skin them for blankets - like buffaloes (One student 
interjects, ''Those are the Indians, "). Sell furs, sea otters and bear skins. (Researcher - "In 
Australia?'') "They could sell raccoons. " 

An example of a cryptic response can be seen in the following very nonspecific explanation, 
"They get some things from outside communities. " 

As for the remaining seventeen groups, their explanations contained at least some relevant 
detail and in a few cases they included fairly extended accounts of how particular needs 
are met. For example, in talking about food, one group explained: 

"They meet their needs by planting lots of rice. Fish farms - salmon^ take out the eggs. Grow 
seaweed to eat - oysters, clams, prawns. " 

This group did not, however, discuss any areas of needs other than food. Another group 
and one which discussed meeting needs in three areas, provides a further example of an 
extended explanation: 

"For like building houses. There *s lots of mud where they live. They go down to the river and 
they get some twigs and branches and cany mud from the river and carry k in buckets - and 
then bring it back to a spot and work on iL Its hand made. " 

In summary, both the range of needs and the completeness of students' explanations 
regarding how needs are met suggest that most students have a truncated view of the 
spectrum of human needs and that they have difficulty providing specific detail about how 
people go about meeting their needs in the commimities that they studied. 
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Commimity Problems and Proposed Solutions 

Students were next asked about problems in their selected community and how people deal 
with these problems. The types of problems that they identified are shown in 
Table 6.16 below. 



Table 6.16 

Type of Problems Identified by Students 



Problems 
total 



Nunber of 
times cited 



Total nunbcr of problems identified 



62 



N-30 



X of 

citinos 



Weather/Climate 18 <2^) 

e.g., - Its hot in the desert. 

- They had a bad year of drought. 

- Its very, very dry. 

- They have hurricanes. 

Dangers/Natural disasters 14 <23X) 

e.g., - snakes, insects, tigers, etc. 

- volcanoes, avalanches, tidal waves, etc. 

Food/Agriculture 9 (15X) 

e.g., - They might not have very fresh milk. 

- Uild animals eat the land of the farmer^s sheep. 

- They need more farm land. 

Environmental problems 4 C^X) 

e.g., - Trees are being cut down. 

- The greenhouse effect is making it hot. 

- Factories - kill flowers. 

Health care and disease 4 <6X) 

e.g., • Ho doctors. They need more medicine. 

- Tsetse fly bites. 

- They still have radiation. Lots of people have died. 

Lack of technology 4 <6X) 

e.g., - No telephones, they use druns. 

- Not mechanical, they still use an ox. 

- Machinery breaking down (and difficult for them to repair it). 

Overcrowding 3 <5X) 

e.g., - Because of the population they can get squished at soccer games. 

- They're overcrowded • too many people. 

Transportation 3 <5X) 

e.g., - Not very many roads. 

- Travelling to your rented field. 

Shelter 2 <3X) 

e.g.,- Shelter - its really not too modern. 

- Houses are so small and crowded. 

Racism/Discrimination 1 <2X) 

e.g., - Whites on the bus call them bad names. If an Aborigine takes a job 

in the city, they don't get as good an amo'jnt. They don't get all their 

land. The whites are already breaking into the Aboriginal reserves. 



*SQ«e gro^M identified More than one problem. 
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Problems having to do with climate, natural disasters and obtaining food made up 66% of 
the problems identified by students. Others, including environmental problems, health care 
and racism, were mentioned much less frequently. 

In identifying problems most groups simply named the issue in a short sentence. However, 
there were two interesting exceptions. One group provided an extended description of 
discrimination based on race (see Table 6,16 above) while another group described at some 
length the difficulties that sheep ranchers in Australia have with wild animals. 

The next question asked students how people deal with the problems that they identified. 
For reasons that are imclear, this question was not asked of nine of the 30 groups, while 
another three groups that were asked made no responses. The responses of the remaining 
19 groups are summarized in Table 6,17 below. 

Table 6,17 

Explanations about How People Deal with Problems N « 19 

Weather/Climate 

e.g.f - They dig a little path and water flows in. (irrigation) 

- They store water in a reservoir, 

- They have wells. They don't throw away water - very wise with their water. They use irrigation. 

Dangers/Natural disasters 
e.g., - They can't do anything (about volcanoes, etc.) 

- They shoot down the avalanches. 

- They wear runners (against bugs, etc.) 
* Shoot tigers and cut them in half. 

Food/Agriculture 
e.g., ** Trade tobacco for food. 

- They can take the path and go to the store and get more seeds. 

- They spray the sheep. 

- Fanners help each other. 

Rac i sm/D i scr imi nat i on 
e.g., - They can't do anything about it. 



For the most part, students provided straight-forward and brief descniptions of technical 
solutions for the problems that they had identified. For example, as shown in 
Table 6,17, they (iescribed water conservation as a respv*^ ise to drought or simple acts such 
as wearing runners to avoid insects. In a few cases students indicated that little or nothing 
could be done about nattu'al disasters, suggesting that they were thinking in terms of ways 
to prevent or avoid problems rather than how to deal with them. 

In a few instances, groups provided more elaborate descriptions, such as in the case of the 
group whose answer about water conservation is shown in Table 6.17 above. Another 
group explained at considerable length the difficult choice between conservation and 
spedes extinction that farmers face as they try to protect their range land from "pests". 
Interestingly, three of the five groups that made the more complex and extended 
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comments were also groups that had studied specific commmiities. While this is too small 
a group to generalize from, the possibility that the intense study of a particular commtmity 
might lead to more complex understandkigs than are likely to arise from the more diffuse 
study of large regions and countries is an idea worth further exploration. 

Finally, three groups thought that little or nothing could be done about the problems they 
had described. The group that provided the relatively detailed account of discrimination 
against Aborigines that is shown in the above table went on to say, simply, ''(They) can't do 
anything about it'' Another group, after identifying seven problems related to agriculture in 
a commimity, went on to say: 

''They survive - they help each other. It doesn 'r really bug thenu They're used to having these problems. They 
don't want to change. Its hard to change, " 

A third group, after naming several problems facing people living in a rainforest 
commimity, said: 

^'They're kind of isolated in the middle of the rainforest They don 't know what's going on around them. If they 
see a plane go over, they worship it " 

In summary, several points can be made about students' identification of problems and 
their explanations regarding how people address these problems. First, students' level of 
awareness of problems in the communities that they studied seems, for the most part, fairly 
superficial and limited to readily observable physical phenomena such as climate and 
natural disasters. Some important areas such as environmental problems and racism were 
mentioned relatively infrequently. Given that a few groups had fairly detailed accoimts of 
the latter sorts of problems, their relative infrequency does not appear to be because they 
are too difficult for many grade 4 students to comprehend, at least in some basic manner. 
Further, the large majority of the grade 4 teachers who responded to the Teacher Survey 
indicated that these sorts of environmental and social problems should be included in grade 
4 community studies. Possibly this low frequency arises from a lack of appropriate 
materials that are readily available to teachers. It may also be the case that some teachers 
regard these sorts of issues as controversial of in some way inappropriate for their 
students. 

Second, to reinforce a point alluded to above, the descriptions and explanations provided 
by a few of the groups demonstrate that at least some grade 4 students can understand and 
give a reasonably sophisticated account of the social and environmental problems that exist 
in the commtmities that they study. Given an opportimity, it is likely that most students 
of this age would show an interest in such issues and be able to understand them. 
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Differences and Similarities in the Way People live 
in Different Parts of the World 

After each group of students had discussed problems in their selected community, they 
were asked to indicate ways in which the lives of students living in this community were 
different from and the same as their own lives. A sumniarization of students* responses is 
presented in Table 6.18 below. 

Table 6.18 

N = 30 

Students* Examples of Differences and Similarities between 
Life in a World Community and Life in Their Own Community 



Number of examples in each category 
Student examples by category Differences Similarities 

Differences/similarities with respect to: 
Meeting needs; 

- Schooling 

- Play/recreation , 

- Work 

- Food/agriculture 

- Transportation 

- Safety 

- Clothing 

- Shelter 

- Religion 

- Health 

- Social/emotional 

Natural environment 

Basic hunanness 

Standard of living 1^ ^ 

Total 116 77 

The groups cited anywhere from one to 12 differences for a total of 116 examples and a 
mean of 3.9 per group. The corresponding numbers for similarities ranged from one to 
seven responses for a total of 77 and a mean of 2.6 per group. 

Of the examples of differences and similarities that students provided, the large majority 
were related to how people meet their basic needs. Of these, the most commonly 
commented on areas of needs were schooling, play and recreation, and food. The 
following are typical examples: 



32 


13 


20 


12 


15 


2 


11 


18 


6 


4 




1 




2 


3 


7 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


7 


4 




2 
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Food differences: 



- They don't eat the same foods 

- Their don*t have as much food 

- They grow most of their food 



Food similarities: 

- They eat the same lands of food. 
' They have gardens, (farms, etc) 

- They have grocery stores. 



.Tchooiing differences: 

- They don*t get a good education, 

' While we are in school, they work 

- They have to wear uniforms. 



Schooling similarities: 

- They go to school like us. 



Play/recreation differences: 
' They can go for a swim anytinte, 
- The}^ don't have T,V,s, 



They only have home made toys. 



Play/recreation similarities: 

- They play sports like us, 

- They have fun like us, 

- They have playgrounds. 



Another category, work, was cited more frequently with respect to diiferences in students' 
lives. Thus, in talking about differences, 15 of the groups commented that students living 
in the world commimity that they had selected work much harder than they do. Less 
frequently cited were similarities in areas such as shelter, transportation, clothing, and 
religion while some areas of needs such as water and communications received no mention. 
Given the variety of commimities that groups were using as the bases for their comments, 
it is not clear whether these low or zero frequencies arise from students overlooking these 
areas or from a perception that there are no similarities in these areas. However, analysis 
of students' products in Task 2, in which they were asked to design an ideal community, 
suggest that in the large majority of cases students did not include aspects of community 
infrastructure that were less reachly observable. Thus they tended to exclude, for example, 
communications, water and sewage systems. This suggests that these are aspects of 
community that need to be addressed, both in studies of students' own commimities and 
in their studies of world communities. 

Nearly all of the total of 193 statements of similarities and differences were very brief. 
Students simply identified an aspect of students' lives in which they thought there was a 
difference or a similarity. Typically, they said things such as, ''They work harder than us, or, 
'They have cars too," In a few instances slightly longer explanations were offered. For 
example, one student commented that, ''All they have is animals. They have to make their own toys 
out of garbage or trees, while another observed that, "They don *t believe in the same god as we do. They 
believe in Buddha, Christianity, Hinduism, Shintoism, " However, answers containing relationships or 
an extended sequence of information were very few in nimiber. Of the 193 responses, 40% 
dealt with similarities while 60% were related to differences. These results suggest that 
students retain more information about differences then they do about similarities when 
studying other cultures. There are at least two possible objections to this interpretation. 
First, it might be argued that there were more statements of difference because students 
were asked about differences first and that once they had named 116 differences, they had 
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less energy or inclination to consider similarities. However, it is just as likely that 
considering difference reminded students of various aspects of the lives of students in their 
selected communities and thus served as a primer for considering similarities. Second, it 
might at first glance appear that there are simply more differences than similarities and 
that student responses are a simple reflection of this situation. In reality, students* answers 
tended to sum a myriad of possible similarities by global statements such as, 'We all do 
chores, " However, when talking about differences in work, they were more likely to identify 
particular ways in which others work harder than they do. 

This predominance of difference statements over similarity statements is in accord with the 
arguments of some developmental psychologists, e.g., David Elkind (1982), which suggest 
that similarities are more difficult to perceive and that it is differences which stand out and 
make the strongest impression. It may also be fostered by an understandable teacher 
reliance on 'strange and exotic' pieces of information to attract the attention and interest 
of students. However, this imbalance points to the need for more attention to imderlying 
similarities, both because the appreciation of such similarities is assumed in the grade 4 
curriculum to be related to the development of empathy for and understanding of people 
with different cultural backgrounds, and because, as is suggested in the following 
paragraph, the consideration of similarities appears to encoiuage some important thinking 
processes. 

With respect to thinking processes, nearly all of the students' statements of both similarities 
and differences consisted of statements about observable material objects, behaviours or 
conditions.^ For example, they said such things as, 'They are poor or, "They have gardens too, " 
However, in the case of similarities, tl^are was a slight but noticeable tendency toward 
thinking about underlying and less tangible matters. On the simplest level, students in nine 
groups referred to friends, neighbours, parents, and commimity. For example, they 
observed that: 

- They are both communities. 

- They have friends, (neighbours, parents) 

- They have parents and get yelled atjthe same as us. 

In a more basic manner, students in two groups referred to the basic humanness of all 
people: 

- They're lads, they're human, 

- They are people. 
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Interestingly, not one student in any gi'oup directly addressed commonalties in feelings 
such as hopes, fears, and happiness. However, these responses suggest a degree of analysis 
and synthesis in thinking about communities in other cultures. They also suggest some 
degree of identification with the people in the communities that were studied. It is qiiite 
possible that similarities, by their very nature as underlymg characteristics and qualities, 
provide valuable opportunities for engaging students in more complex thinking skills and 
for encouraging the development of empathy. 

A final observation about students' statements is that while all similarities were stated in 
terms that suggested that the speaker was either making a positive comment or neutral 
observation, approximately 60% of those comments related to differences had a negative 
tone. That is, they identified some aspect of life in a world community that students 
perceived as imdesirable. Clearly this difference is in part related to real differences in 
material standards of living that exist between students' own communities and some of the 
world communities that they selected. However, it is also likely that some students are 
equating differences with an inferior quality of life. Students' responses to some of the 
items in the written portion of the Assessment (See Chapter 3 subsections on Culturally 
Different Communities and Similarity of Human Needs) underlined the same possibility. 
Taken together, these results point to the importance of studies that are rich enough in 
detail about people's daily lives and their shared human qualities that they encourage the 
development of the appreciation of underlying similarities and of empathy. 

When students stopped citing differences and similarities, they were in each instance asked 
to explain why these differences or similarities existed. Their responses are shown by 
category in Tables 6.19 and 6.20 below. 
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Table 6.19 



students* Reasons for the Existence of Differences Between the Way of Life 
in Their Own Communities sod In ■ World Conmunity 



M ■ 20* 



Reasons by category 



Number of 
Times Cited 



Differences explained in terms of ; 

Specific situation in which people live. 

e.g. - They haven't the same stuff as us, so the don't build things like us. 
They're in a jungle and we live in a coomunity. 
Because its a different environment. That's where God put them. 
They have to be different or they will die. 

General situation in which people live. 

e.g. - Its Just a whole different country. 

Different side of the world - different continent. 

The influence of technology. 



e.g. 



Culture. 



e.g. 



Because we have more modern stuff. 



Parents want students to live like their ancestors. 
Because they have legends. 

Because they're Japanese. They're close to China where people speak 
a different language. 



Poverty. 



e.g. 



Their parents don't have much money. 



Total reasons for differences 



* This qMCStion was not uked of 7 groups and another 3 groi^K did not res^xmd. 

Table 6.20 



students' Reasons for the Existence of Similarities 
Between the Way of Life in Their 
Own Communities and in a World Community 



18 

10 

5 

5 



40 



M « 8* 



Number of 
Reasons by category 



Times Cited 



Similarities explained in terms of; 

People's shared human characteristics and situation. 

e.g. - They're human. We are all hunan. We are differently made but we all think the 
We need oxygen, water. 
We are all in the same world, the universe. 
God made them like that because they are himans. 
God gave them a brain to use, to grow their food. 



same. 



Trade. 



e.g. - Because they export things and o her countries might give them the same stuff 
(as is in the students* own conmunity). 

They get some of their technology from Canada. They do a lot of trading. 
Total reasons for similarities 



♦ This question was not asked of 20 groins and another 2 did not respond. 
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These two questions dealing with reasons for the existence of differences and sinxilarities 
were omitted by the researchers fairly frequently. With respect to differences, seven groups 
were omitted, while the corresponding number for similarities was 20. While most 
researchers missed an occasional question, this rate of omission is exceptional and suggests 
that there was something about the nature of students' responses that led some researchers 
to bypass these 'why* questions after they had worked with their first one or two groups. 
Not infrequently, when students were asked why differences exist, they offered more 
differences. It was also fairly common for them to provide very general and, at first glance, 
tautological answers such as, ''Because its a different country. " Answers like these might have 
convinced some researchers that these questions were too difficult or at least unproductive 
and best omitted. Whatever the bases of their decisions, these omissions are imfortimate 
since a close examination of the explanations offered by those groups that were questioned 
provides interesting insights into how students' deal with complex causal questions. 

Of the 23 groups that were asked to provide reasons for the differences they had identified, 
three did not give any response. The answers of the remaining twenty groups fell into five 
categories. The first two categories, which made up 70% of the responses, involved some 
marmer of environmental determinism. Most common (cited 18 tim.es) were answers 
which called on some specific form of environmental determinism. Here students cited the 
nature of the environment that people live in and, either directly or by implication, the 
effects that the environment has on how they live. Next in order of frequency were answers 
based on global observations to the effect that the differences arise from the fact that 
people live in another country, on the other side of the world, and so on. These answers, 
which, as suggested above, may have struck those asking the questions as tautological, 
appear on closer inspection to be simply more general and less articulate instances of 
environmental determinism. The balance of students' explanations suggested that 
differences were caused by people having different technologies and different cultures (each 
cited 5 times) and by lower incomes (cited twice). 

Of the 10 groups that were asked why the similarities that they cited between their ovra 
community and their selected world commimity existed, one did not respond and another 
simply cited another similarity. The answers of the remaining eight groups fell into two 
categories. Tv/o groups explained sunilarities by saying that through trade the people in 
their selected world community gained access to some of the things that are in their own 
commimities. The other six groups attempted more global and fundamental explanations 
directed at shared underlying human qualities. 

In summary, most of the explanations that students offered for the existence of differences 
apd similarities indicate the beginning of an ability to grapple with abstract causal 
questions and to search for causal connections. Clearly some of the responses have a 
circular quality but this may have disappeared had the researchers probed into the meaning 
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behind the students' more global answers. The answers of the groups that had an 
opportunity to answer these "why*' questions point to considerable sophistication in 
thinking about such abstract matters and suggest that these sorts of questions provide an 
important opportunity for students to exei'cise important thinking processes, 

Quality-of-Life Judgements 

After students had explained the ways in which the lives of students living in the 
commimity they had constructed were similar to and different from their own lives, they 
were asked if these students had a good life and if they would like to live in the 
community. Their responses are summarized in Table 6,21 below. 



Table 6.21 

Response Rate and Frequency Distributio*i of Quel ity-of -Life Judgements of Grade 4 Students W « 30 



Question 


Yes 


No 


Group 
undecided 


No 

response 


Do they have a good life? 


18 


7 


4 


1 




(60%) 


(23X) 


(13X) 


<5X> 


Would you want to live there? 


7 


11 


5 


7 




(23X) 


(37X) 


(17X) 


(23%) 



The results in Table 6.21 indicate that ttie majority (60%) of the 30 school groups arrived 
at the conclusion that the people in the community that they chose to talk about have a 
good life and only 23% concluded that they did not have a good life. However, when 
asked if they would like to live in the community, only 23% of the groups said yes while 
37% said no. 

After the groups had answered each of the above questions, they were asked to provide 
reasons for their answers. Their responses are summarized in Table 6,22 below, m * 
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Table 6.22 



Response Rate and Frequency Distribution of Reasons for Quatity-of-Life Judgements of Grade 4 Students 





Do they have 
a good life? 
N « 25 


Uould you like 
to live there? 
N « 18 






Reasons for jiudgefflent 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Number of 
Times Cited 


X of Total 

Citings 


Extent to which 
there are oppor- 
tunities for play 
and r«c real ion 


10 


5 


10 


10 


35 


<29X) 


De^jree to which 
needs are niet 


11 


5 


3 


5 


32 


<26X) 


Degree of safety 
and security 


4 


5 


0 


6 


15 


<12X) 


Degree of 
physical comfort 


0 


0 


1 


9 


10 


<8X) 


Degree of 
difference 


0 


0 


2 


8 


10 


<8X) 


Prefer it 
here/ there 


0 


0 


1 


7 


8 


<7X) 


Its what they 
are used to 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


<5X) 


Comnunication/ 
language problems 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


<2X) 


Degree of 
freedom 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


<2X) 


Totals 


32 


13 


17 


49 


121 





The two criteria most commonly used by students for making judgments about the quaKty 
of life in a communit)"^ and whether they would want to live there were the degree to 
which there are opportimities for play and recreation and the extent to which basic needs 
are met. Also important but used only about half as often (12%) was the extent to which 
students saw a community as being a safe place to live. Reasons relating to physical 
comfort and differences in communities were each cited 8% of the time. A .general 
preference to being at home and it being what they were used to, were cited 7% and 5% 
of the time. Communication problems because of language differences and perceived 
freedom within selected commimities were each cited 2% of the time* 

Conmients representative of student responses in the more frequent response categories are 
listed in Appendix D. 
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In smnmary, there are at least two conclusions that can be drawn from students' views on 
the quality of life in their selected commtinities. The most obvioxis is that having 
opportunities to play and having basic needs met appear to be students' primary concerns 
in quality of life judgments. These and the other considerations mentioned by students are 
probably useful dimensions to build into any study of a world commimity. It would seem 
that students are interested in information about these matters and that detailed study of 
the life of people in specific communities is an appropriate way to help them gain this 
information. 

It is also apparent that some students are beginning to engage in cultural perspective 
taking. Those students who said things like, **Its what they are used to. in response to the 
query about whether or not students in their selected commtmity have a good life may 
have been making an essentially negative observation. That is, they may have been saying, 
in effect, "They don't know what they are missing,'' However, this type of response does 
suggest that some of the students are able to appreciate the idea that the context in which 
one lives to a large extent shapes one's views and preferences. Such an understanding is 
an integral part of studying the lives of people in other cultures and its presence in 
however an embryonic form in grade 4 students suggests that they may benefit from 
activities that encourage perspective taking. Stories about students in other cultures are 
an especially effective tool in this regard. 

Interaction with a Child from a World Community 

The final group of questions that was put to students focused on how they thought it 
would be to play with a child from the commimity that they had studied. These questions 
were intended to address a common issue from slightly different perspectives. The first 
question used each group's selected world commimity as the location and asked whether 
they would enjoy playing with the children who live there and whether those children 
would enjoy playing with them. The follow-up question asked whether or not the 
students would enjoy playing with a child from this same community if he or she came to 
their own community. By addressing the same issue in a different context, these questions 
provided an opportimity to see if students' concerns about being in a cultural context 
different from their own would influence their \dews. In both questions students were 
asked to provide reasons for their answers. 

The groups' indications of whether or not they would enjoy playing with students from 
their world communities iLxder the two circumstances discussed above are summarized in 
Table 6.23 below. 
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Table 6.23 

Response Rates and Frequerwy Distribution of Grade 4 Students' Interaction with Children 

from Their Selected World Comnunity N * 30 



Question 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Not asked 


If vou went to . do you 
think that you would enjoy playing with 
the children there? 


13 
(43%) 


8 

(27%) 


9 

<30X) 


0 


Would they enjoy playing with you? 


a 

<27X) 


4 
13X> 


10 
<33X) 


8 

(27X> 


If a child from came to your 
conmunity, would you enjoy playing with him 


20 
(67%) 


2 
<7X) 


8 

C27X) 


0 



or her? 



The views of students in some groups were cle?j"ly unanimous and the groups expressed 
no difficulty in deciding whether or not they would enjoy playing in the circumstances 
presented to them. There were other groups, however, in which there were mixed views 
or in which views appeared to change as students listened to each other. In these cases 
a judgement was made based on the balance of opinion indicated by all the comments of 
the students in a group. Wliere there was a sizable minority opinion, a group's response 
was rated as being undecided. 

When the setting was the world commimity, 13 or 43% of the groups concliided that they 
would enjoy playing with the students there, while 17 or 57% of the groups indicated they 
were either undecided (nine groups) or that they would not enjoy such play (eight groups). 
Thus, lei;s than half of the thirty groups indicated that they thought it would be enjoyable 
to play with students from the world community that they had studied if the playing were 
to take place in these students' commimities. 

Using the same world commimity location but shifting the focus of the question to how the 
students living there might feel about playing with them, did not appear to alter the groups 
responses a great deal. However, the fact that this particular question was omitted by 
eight researchers makes a comparison difficult. As will be seen below in the discussion of 
the sorts of reasons that were offered by students, there were at least a few ixistances in 
which the change of focus to the other students* feelings did appear to make a difference. 
That is, a few groups that had indicated that they would enjoy playing also expressed the 
view that the other students might envy or resent them for their standard of living and 
thus not enjoy playing with them. 
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When students were asked to imagine that a child from their selected world commiinity 
had moved to their own communities, a considerably higher 20 groups (67%) said that 
they would enjoy playing with him or her imder this circumstance, while only 10 (34%) 
of the groups indicated they were either imdecided (eight groups) or that they would not 
enjoy such play (two groups). 

The patterns of each of the groups* decisions on the three questions provide some insight 
into factors that may have affected students' feelings about playing with the students in 
their selected world community. When the 28 communities^ are grouped according to the 
likelihood that students would have perceived them as having either a high or a low degree 
of cultural/racial difference when compared to their own commimities, there are 15 
commimities that would likely have been perceived as having a high degree of difference 
and 13 that might have been seen as having a low degree of difference. Using this 
characterization of the commtmities as a base, the following patterns emerge: 

1. Of the 13 groups that thought play would be enjoyable if it took place in the 
world community, nine had selected commtmities with a low degree of 
difference while four had selected communities with a high degree of 
difference. 

2. Of the 15 groups that were either unsure or thought that play would not be 
enjoyable if it took place in the world commxmity, 1 1 had selected conunimities 
with a high degree of difference while four had selected commtmities with a 
low degree of difference. 

3. Of the IC groups that changed from "no" or "undecided" to "yes" when the 
location of play was changed from the world commtmities to their own 
communities, seven made this decision in relationship to world communities 
with a high degree of difference. 

These patterns suggest that students are concerned about marked cultural/racial differences 
when considering whether or not they would enjoy playing with other students and that 
these concerns are reduced when the location of play changes to their own commtmities. 



^ While 30 groups of students were observed, only 28 groups were able to 

identify a world commxmity that they had studied together. The two groups that 
had not studied a common commimity were omitted from this analysis. 
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The reasons offered by students for the foregoing views are summarized in Table 6.24 
below. 

Table 6.24 

Response Rates and Frequency Distribution of Reasons Given by Grade 4 Students for Interaction 

with Children from Their Selected World Communities H ' 

Nunter of tines mentioned as a reason for: 

Total no. 

of times 



Reasons 


Successful play 


Unsuccessful play 


cited 


Games 


18 


9 


27 (25X) 


General cultural differences 


3 


22 


25 (23X) 


Language differences 


4 


19 


23 (21X) 


New ideas, new experiences 


8 


0 


8 (7X) 


Racial differences 


3 


4 


7 (6%) 


Dangers, discomforts 


1 


5 


6 (6X) 


Expected behaviour 


5 


0 


5 (5X) 


Hunan qualities 


3 


1 


4 (4X) 


Poverty 


0 


3 


3 (2X) 


Totals 


45 (42X) 


6S (58%) 


108 (100X) 



Students' explanations for their views on whether or not they would enjoy playing with 
students from their selected world community were summarized by means of the categories 
shown in Table 6.24. The total of 108 statements reflects the fact that most groups offered 
several explanations in support of the opinions. There are three aspects of these categories 
that require comment. First, the categories games, general cultural differences and 
language are clearly all aspects of culture. They were separated out in the table in order 
to provide a more detailed picture of students' responses. Second, in some instances it 
would have been possible to place an explanation into more than one category. For 
example, in one instance a group discussed the poverty of the students but appeared to be 
also alluding to racial differences. In such cases, the explanation was placed in the 
category most closely related to its dominant theme. Third, in most of the categories it 
was possible for students to come up with explanations for either enjoying or not enjoying 
playing. For example, some students regarded the fact that the students play different 
games as presenting an exciting opportunity to learn how to play new games, while others 
foresaw the possibility of being uncomfortable with such things as not knowing the games' 
rules. 
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In total, just over 40% of the students' statements about playing with students from a 
world community consisted of explanations as to why such play would be enjoyable, while 
58% dealt with possible barriers to enjoyable play. These results parallel those shown in 
the first row of Table 6,23 above in which it is shown that 43% of tb.e groups indicated 
that they thought the play, when it was set in the other students' community, would be 
enjoyable while 57% either indicated that it would be imenjoyable or provided comments 
that indicated that they were not sure. A more detailed description of students* comments, 
with examples cited, can be found in Appendix E of this Report. 

In summary, a substantial proportion of the groups seem to think and feel that the 
differences that they perceive to exist between themselves and the students whose 
coinmimities and coimtries they studied are a real barrier to interaction. When this 
interaction was to take place in the other students' communities, only thirteen of the thirty 
groups thought that it would be an enjoyable experience. While locating the interaction 
in the relative security of the students' home commimities increased the number of groups 
expressing positive attitudes from 13 to 20, there remained a significant minority of the 
groups that were imdecided or that indicated they would not find it enjoyable. 

Reasons offered for successful interaction most commonly had to do with the likelihood 
that games would provide a common groimd and an opportimity to have "fun". Other 
factors cited included students' interest in xperiencing various aspects of a different culture 
and their determination to behave 'properly* towards others. Those reasons having to do 
with imsuccessful interaction, which were noticeably greater in ntimber (63 as opposed to 
45), were most commonly related to students' concerns about the problems that could arise 
from what might be broadly called "cultural differences", including language differences. 
Less frequent but expressed at some length and with apparent strength of feeling when 
they did arise were problems that might arise from racial differences and poverty. 

In simraiary, these findings suggest that there is work to be done Li Manitoba classrooms 
with respect to students' attitudes toward how people live in other cultures. In-depth and 
small-scale world community studies of the sort recommended in the grade 4 Social Studies 
curriculum may be a useful way to help students become more at ease with and more 
imderstanding of cultural differences. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations are based on the grade 4 observational study. 

1. The curriculum guide should be revised to provide teachers with dear statements of 
the attributes of the concept of community. Those features of commtmities which are 
not as visible as others should be included, e.g. government, service organizations, 
watej supplies, waste disposal, power supplies, etc, 

2. Teachers* attention should be drawn to the importance of the small scale community 
focus of the grade 4 program. This should be done by revising the curriculum to 
clarify the intention and value of this approach for grade 4 students. 

3. Teachers should provide students with opportunities to work together collaboratively 
to solve problems, to plan together and to discuss their ideas with their peers. 

4. Teachers should take advantage of student interest in current events and include these 
in the grade 4 program. 

5. Teachers should help students with concepts of time and distance as they relate to the 
communities imder study. Students should leara how long it would take to travel to 
the commimity they are studying and approximately how far away it is fix>m their 
home community. 

6. Either the cimiculimi should be revised or sariple units should be developed to provide 
teachers with models of the small scale community approach which would reflect a 
balance with respect to the curriculum's community selection criteria such as levels of 
development, geographical diversity and cultural diversity. 

7. Teachers shotild use strategies which encourage students to visualize the commtmity 
imder study. Use of three dimensional building activities, visuak and stories appear 
to have provided some students with the mental images necessary to help them with 
this process. 

8. Teachers should use materials which are rich enough in detail about people's daily lives 
and their shared hiunan qualities that they encourage the development of empathy and 
appreciation for xmderlying similarities of all people. 

9. Teachers should probe with children their reactions to what it would be like to interact 
with people from other cultures and other settings. 
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10. Teachers and consultants should work together to develop strategies to encourage 
intercultural understanding and empathy. 

1 1 . Resources which are useful in helping students identify with and understand people in 
other cultiures should be identified/ developed and made available to teachers. Stories 
and other materials that encourage imaginative identification with children in different 
cultural settings should be an important part of these resources. 

12. The auriculum guides should also be revised to include examples of specific teaching 
strategies, learning activities, and methods of evaluation with respect to bias, 
stereotyping and the development of cross-cultural empathy. 

13. Teachers should also be encoxnaged to make use of local people and other commimity 
resoturces that would assist them in making cross-cultural tmderstanding an important 
part of the grade 4 Social Studies program. 
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CHAPTER 7 
Grade Eight Written Test 

The primary purpose of the grade 8 Assessment was to determine the extent to which the 
grade 8 program is achieving its objectives. Teachers were involved in identifying and 
reviewing the objectives of the curriculum to be assessed and in preparation of the testing 
instrument in order to ensure congruence. The setting of expectations, and the task of 
deciding whether students' performance was at, above, or below expectations was a 
somewhat subjective process, depending largely upon the experience and professional 
judgment of the Technical Advisory Committee. 

The testing instrument consisted of 92 items, divided into four parts, matching the four 
categories of objectives in the provincial Social Studies curriculum: (1) Social Participation; 
(2) Attitudes and Values; (3) Thinking and Research Skills; and (4) Knowledge of Facts 
and Generalizations. Each of the four parts of the test was further divided into subtests. 
The parts of the test dealing with Social Participation and Attitudes and Values had no 
right or wrong answers. They were intended to provide some indication of what students 
think and feel on issues related to the curriculum and to help determine the extent to 
which the curriculimi is meeting its goals in these particular areas. In contrast, the parts 
of the test dealing with Thinking and Research Skills (including mapwork) and Knowledge 
of Facts and Generalizations did have correct or best answers. The test also included an 
essay item (item 92), since the ability to write clearly and correctly is an important part 
of any Social Studies curriculum. The distribution of subtest items into various topics and 
subtopics of the curriculimi is outlined in Table 7.1 below. 
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Table 7.1 



SUBTEST OF EACH TEST ITEM 







COGNITIVE 




AFFECTIVE 








THINKING AND 




ATT f Tl nCC 




CONTENT AREA 


KNOWLEDGE 


RESEARCH SKILLS 


r AK T 1 u 1 PAT 1 UN 


AUf\ liAl t ICC 

AMU VALUcS 


I. 


PREHISTORIC AND EARLY 












HISTORIC LIFE 












I«1 Life in Prehistoric 












Tines 


29-33 


60-65 




1 




1.2 Life in Early River 












Valley 


34-36 


66-68 






II . 


LIFE IN ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 












II«1 Life in Ancient Europe- 












Grtece/Roaie 37,38,39-41 


OV,fU 




4 




11.2 Life in Ancient Central/ 












South America 




71-73 








II.3 Life in Ancient African/ 












Indian 




74 






Ill « 


LIFE IN EARLY MODERN EUROPE 












III«1 Life in a Feudal Society 


42-45 


75 








III«2 Life in the Renaissance 












Era 


46-48 


76 




o 




II 1. 3 Life in the Refonaation Era 


49-51 


77 




f 


IV. 


LIFE IN THE MODERN WORLD 












IV. 1 Life in a Contemporary 












Industrial Society 


52-54 


78 




8-11 




IV. 2 Life in a Contemporary 












CooMunist Society 


55,56 


79 




12 




IV.3 life in a Contemporary 












Developino Society 


57-59 


80-84 




13-15 


V. 


GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS 




85-91 




2,16 








92 












Long Ansuer 






VI. 


GENERAL - SOCIAL PARTICIPATION ITEMS 






17-28 





KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

Knowledge of facts and generaKzations represents one of the key goals of the Social Studies 
curriculum and is, indeed, in many ways the foundation for the achievements of the other 
curricular goals in the areas of skills, attitudes and values, and social participation. The 
grade 8 Assessment contained thirty-one items (29-59) dealing with the knowledge of facts 
and generalizations. Their distribution across the imits and topics of the program has 
already been shown in Table 7.1. The percentage of students responding correctly to each 
of these items is displayed in Table 7.2. 
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Table 7.2 



Percentage of Correct Responses to Items on 
Knowledge of Facts and Ceneralizations Subtest 



Units 


I 




II 




III 




IV 




Titles Prehistoric & Early 


Ancient 




Early Modern 


Modern 




Historic 


Life 


Civi lizations 


Europe 


World 




Item #29. 


33.0% 


Item #37. 


53.5% 


Item #42. 


52.1% 


litem #52. 


4/ .UX 


II 


#30. 


58.5 


" 'i38. 


73.5 


" #43. 


37.3 


" #53. 


34.7 


II 


#31. 


82.7 


" ^9. 


57.2 


» #44. 


37.1 


" #54. 


52.7 


It 


#32. 


70.4 


" }5^40. 


78.3 


" #45. 


69.2 


" #55. 


64.5 


ii 


#33. 


77.6 


" #41. 


81.1 


" #46. 


41.1 


" #56. 


78.3 


II 


#34. 


34.4 






»' #47. 


55.9 


" #57. 


52.2 


II 


#35. 


72.3 






" #48. 


36.2 


" #58. 


44.6 


II 


#36. 


43.1 






" #49. 


36.5 


" #59. 


31.5 












" #50. 


59.2 


" #51- 


24.1 


Subtest Means 




59.0% 




68.7% 




44.9% 




50.7% 












Overall Mean: 


53.9% 





It will be seen from Table 7.2 that items related to Unit II of the grade 8 program, dealing 
with Ancient Civilizations, produced the best results. This could be because this unit 
appears to be popular with many teachers who devote a considerable amount of time to 
it, and who are familiar with it from the old grade 7 program. There was a wide range of 
responses to Unit I, with four items being answered correctly by more than 70% of 
students, while two items were answered correctly by fewer than 35% of the students. 
Unit IV shows a similar spread of correct responses, except that only half of the items were 
answered correctly by more than 50% of the students. Unit III caused the most difficulty 
for students. 

Table 7.3 regroups the same information so as to show more clearly which items elicited 
the fewest and the most correct responses. 

Table 7.3 



Response Rates per Item by Range of Correct Responses on 
ICnowledge of Facts and Generalizations Subtest 



Range of Correct Responses 





Item 

No. 0-29% 


Item 

No. 30-39% 


I tern 

No. 40-49% 


I tem 

No. 50-59% 


I tem 

No. 60-69% 


Item 
No. 70-79% 


Item 

No. 80-100% 


Percentage of 
Students 
Responding 
Correctly to 
Each Item 


51. 24.1% 


29. 33.0% 
34. 34.4 

43. 37.3 

44. 37.1 

48. 36.2 

49. 36.5 
53. 34.7 
59. 31.5 


36. 43.1% 
46. 41.1 
52 47.0 
53. 44.6 


30. 58.5% 
37. 53.5 
39. 57.2 
42. 52.1 
47. 55.9 
50. 59.2 
54. 52.7 
57. 52.2 


45. 69.2% 
55. 64.5 


32. 70.4% 

33. 77.6 
35. 72.3 
38. 73.5 
40. 78.3 
56. 78.3 


31. 82.7% 
41. 81.1 


No. of Items 


1 


8 


4 


8 


2 


6 


2 
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Table 7.3 shows that of the 31 items dealing with knowledge of facts and generalizations, 
13 were answered correctly by fewer than 50% of students and 18 by more than 50% of 
students. Of this 18, 10 items were answered correctly by 60% or more of students and 
8 by 50% to 59%. These results suggest that the Assessment items were a reasonably fair 
test of student performance on the grade 8 airriculum and were neither too easy nor too 
difficult overall. 

Following is an analysis and discussion of the knowledge objectives organized according 
to the imits of the grade 8 curriculum, beginning with Prehistoric and Early Historic Life. 

PREHISTORIC AND EARLY HISTORIC LIFE 

There were eight items devoted to this unit of the Grade 8 program: items 29-33 dealt with 
prehistoric times and items 34-36 dealt with early river valley civilizations. As shown 
above, the overall average of correct responses for these items was 59%, Item 31 attracted 
the highest number of correct responses, with 82.7% of student responses correct: 

31. When NeoUthic people gained a knowledge of farmings they 
no longer had to depend enttefy on 

7.7% A) the use of crude tools and weapons. 

6.2 B) finding ways to transport heavy loads. 

8Z7 C)^ huniing animals or finding edible plants. 

Z9 D) animal skins fijr warmth. 

Items 32, 33, and 35 all received correct response rates exceeding 70.0%. Item 33 asked 
about archaeological evidence and was answered correctly by 77,6% of students. Items 32 
and 33 both asked students to identify relationships between different factors and were 
answered correctly by 70.4% and 77.6% of students respectively: 

3Z Primitive peopie developed ideas of architecture in 

fu^Wing their need far 

11.4% A) food storage for winter. 

9.6 B) a place for primitive religious festivals. 

73 C) trtsps and cages for animals. 

70.4 D) * shelter for their families. 



33. Which one of the following objects found by archaeologists 

would teach us the most about how prehistoric people met 
their basic needs? 

67% A) A piece of volcanic rock 

1Z3 B) A rib from a buffalo 

77.6 C)^ A needle made from bone 

3.0 D) An eagfe feather buried in sand 
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Item 30 caused students a little more difficulty, with 58.5% of students identifying the 
correct respuise to the item. However, it should be noted that, while 21,5% chose what 
was technically an incorrect answer, there is a defensible chain of reasoning behind tlie 
choice and so, in a sense, the response rate of 58-5% is a little misleading: 

30L The fist haichet was important because 

22. 5 % A) prayed people coutd thmJc 

4,7 B) was easy to make, 

58.5 C;* improved the way people got food 

14.3 D) led io the discovery of fire. 

Item 34 was answered correctly by only 34.4% of students. The item required a 
knowledge of the term, "specialization". The incorrect responses were distributed more or 
less equally among unionization (27.8%); segregation (16.2%); and cooperation (21.1%). 
This pattern of responses suggests that the item asked about a term with which man> 
students were unfamiliar. 

Item 29 was answered correctly by 3:i.8% of students, a disappointing result in that the 
item dealt with a basic concept of this omit cf the program: 

29. Whu^ one of the following would be fomid in historic 

times btit NOT during prehistoric times? 

33.8% A) Metal toob 

22.1 B) Pentument settlements 

10.1 C) Some form of Icnguage 

33.0 D;* a form of writing 

The item is not ambiguous and the distribution of incorrect responses (especially between 
responses A and B) suggests that students simply did not know the appropriate 
information. 



Item 36 also caused some difficulties since it was answered correctly by only 44.3% of 
students. It is imderstandable why so many students might have opted for response A, 
even though with a little more thought they should have realized that one can have tools 
and weapons made of materials other than iron. This, as elsewhere in the Assessment, 
both in Grade 8 and Grade 10, is probably an example of students rushing to a conclusion 
too quickly, before weighing all relevant information: 

36, Because the ancient Egyptians had no iron 

25.1% A) they could not make toob or weapons. 
19.0 B) they sent expeLHtions throughout Africa to fmd supplies. 
11.8 C) they were unabie io develop their agriculture. 
443 D) ♦ other Mediienanean p-'opler became niore powerful than 
the Egyptians. 
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Overall, the Techixical Advisory Committee felt that on this section of the Assessment, 
students had performed more or less as expected, with the exceptions of items 29 and 34, 
where performance was below expectations and this lowered the overall mean of correct 
responses for the section. 

ANCIENT CMLIZATIONS 

Five items (37-41) were devoted to this imit of the pjade 8 program. The overall mean 
of correct responses was 68.7%. Item 41 was answered most successfully, with an 81.1% 
correct response rate: 

4L Commote, or tradtj was imporUuU in the ancient world 
b€C4Xuse people 

3.9% A) couJd make coins out of gold. 

81.1 B)^ turned to one another for goods and services. 
8,3 C) wanted to spread their religion. 

6.3 D) learned to ship products by sailboaL 

Item 40 also caused little difficulty for most students, generating a correct response rate 
of 78.3%: 

4(Jl Ancient Greek and Roman coastal towns were the first to 
expand because of 

7&3% A)* trade, 

4.3 B) mining. 

Z3 C) forestry. 

14.2 D) agriculture. 

Item 38 which asked for the definition of the term "democracy" had a correct response rate 
of 73.5%. 

Items 37 and 39 appeared to cause the most difficulty but even these received correct 
response rates of over 50%: 

57. People in ancient dviUzations were mainly trying to meet 
their social needs when they 

9.2% A) built sh^ 

53.5 B)* developed biws. 

14.7 C) nuuL ckMhing. 

2L6 D) fatmed the land. 



39. Many ondmt Greeks and Romans relied on the sea for transportation because 

14.0% A) there were no paved roads. 

57.2 B)* much of the land was mountairums. 

1Z8 C) enemies forced them to do so. 

14,8 D) the wheel was not invented. 
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The Technical Advisory Committee felt that students' performance on this imit of the 
written test was more than satisfactory. This might, in part, be due to the fact that most 
classes spent considerable time on this tmit of the program and studied it in some detail. 



'llie Assessment contained ten items (42-51) that dealt with this vinit of the grade 8 
program. The overall mean rate of correct responses on these ten items was 44.9%, giving 
this imit the lowest mean response rate. The items were distributed through the tmit as 
follows: Feudal Society, four items (42-45); Renaissance, three items (46-48); Reformation, 
three items (49-51). None of these three topics stood out as being especially well or 
especially badly answered. 

Of the four items that dealt with feudal society, two were answered correctly by more than 
half of students, but two were answered correctly by only 37%. Item 45 caused the least 
difficulty, with 69.2% of students correctly identifying the church as the primary supporter 
of education during the Middle Ages. The feudal concept of the act of homage was defined 
correctly by 52.1% of students (item 42). The responses to items 43 and 44 were 
somewhat ambiguous. Although only 37,3% of students correctly answered item 43 by 
realizing that in feudal society a man could be both a lord and a vassal, another 28.0% 
selected the combination of a freeman and a knight and the reasoning involved here is 
understandable since a knight was by definition free. There is some ambiguity in the item 
itself, which may account for at least some of the students' errors: 



43. Undar At feudal sfsUm, a man oMild be both a 

26.5% A) serf and a freeman. 

3: J B)* lard and a vassal 

7.4 C) lordandserf 

28,0 D) freeman and a knigftL 



Similarly, in the case of item 44, although only 37.1% of students chose the technically 
correct response, it is xmderstandable why 28.7% of students chose response D, since some 
versions of feudalism did coexist with powerful monarclaies, though others did not. 
However, it is also true that the distribution of responses to this item suggests that 
students were not as familiar with the concept of feudalism as might have been expected: 



EARLY MODERN EUROPE 



44. 



The feudal system 



15.5% 
37.1 
17.7 
28.7 



A) produced a surplus of goods to trade. 

B) * gave structme to the lives of the people. 

C) provided people with little protection. 

D) had kings who were very powerful 
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Items 46-48 dealt with the Renaissance. Item 47 was answered correctly by 55.9% of 
students, while item 46 was answered correctly by 41.1% and item 48 by 36.2%. 

The responses to item 47 suggest that many students were relying on intuition and 
guesswork rather than specific knowledge. It might also be that students failed to consider 
the full implications of the word "immediate" in the stem of the question: 

47. The immedkue iffect of the printing press was to 

21.1% A) teach peopk to read. 

3.2 B) encourage libraries. 

18.8 C) make possible the publishing of newspapers. 

55.9 D)* spread ideas qiuckfy. 

Similarly, the responses to items 46 and 48 suggest that students simply did not possess 
the appropriate factual information, and thus resorted to guesswork: 

46. Which ohe of thefoOowing was a cause cf exploration and 
European expaimon that begar^ in thefifteerth century? 

19.5% A) Muslim expansion into Europe 

2L1 B) Less interest in Christianiiy 

41.1 C)* MenJumts seeldng new markets 

16.9 D) The decline of the middle class 



48. The economic system that replaced feudalism in Europe was 

33.8% A) socialism. 

36,2 B)^ aqritaHsm. 

7.7 C) Marxism. 

21.2 D) comrmmism. 

Both items called for what might be termed conceptual knowledge rather than for specific 
facuial information and thus coiald be somewhat abstract for many grade 8 students, who 
tend to think in concrete terms (Osborne, 1975). The Technical Advisory Committee was 
also of the opinion that many students had probably not been taught how to deal with the 
kind of information contained in these items. 
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The Reformation period was dealt with in items 49-51. The results suggest that students 
were not as well informed about this period as might have been expected. Only 36.5%, 
for example, were able to identify "indulgences" in item 49: 

49. "When die com in the cafferrings, a soul from purgatory 
spmgi." JKs 16tk century verse refers to 

13.6% A) prtdestinatwn. 

24.4 B) heresy. 
24.1 C) tithes. 

36.5 D)* indulgences. 

The responses to item 50 found that 59.2% of st^adents were able to identify Martin Luther, 
a result which is lower than expected in view of the considerable importance placed on 
Luther in this unit of the grade 8 program. Item 51 also caused difficulties for students, 
with only 24.1% answering it correctiy: 

51. In which of these countries do serious, long-term 
disagreements based on religjm occur today? 

56.3% A) East and West Germany 

9.4 B) France 

9.1 C) Austria 

24.1 D)* Northern Jrekmd 

Overall, the Technical Advisory Committee felt that results on this section of the 
Assessment, dealing with life in early modem Europe, were below expectations. Students 
were apparently more knowledgeable about feudal society than they were about the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, but on all of these topics students were less 
knowledgeable than the Conunittee had expected. It is not clear why this should he. It 
is v/idely reported that many grade 8 classes spend a great deal of time studying ancient 
civilizations, especially Egypt, Greece and Rome, often devoting the whole of the first term 
to tiiem. It might be, therefore, that early nodem Europe gets short shrift in many 
classrooms, despite the time allotments suggested in the curriculum guide. 

UFE IN THE MODERN WORLD 

The Assessment devoted eight items (52-59) to this tmit of the grade 8 program. Of these 
eight, three dealt with the Industrial Revolution (52-54); two with communist society (55- 
56); and three with the developing world C 7.59). The overall average rate of correct 
responses was 50-7%. 

The responses to the three items dealing with the Industrial Revolution appear to indicate 
that students were not well-informed about this topic. Fifty-two point seven percent 
(52.7%) correctiy identified one of the key concepts of the Industrial Revolution, but a 
higher proportion of correct responses could reasonably be expected to what should have 
been a straightforward item: 
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54. 



Which one of thefoOowing changes occurred when the Industrial 
Revobitkm began in En^Umd? 



More people 



17.1% 
10.2 
5Z7 
1&5 



A) ma^ d to rural areas. 

B) worked in private jobs. 

C) * worked in factories. 

D) earned less money. 



A slightly lower percentage correctly identified the role of trades unions, as shown by the 
response to item 52: 



Item 53 was a more complex item which reqxiired the establishment of a relationship 
between industrialism, the need for raw materials, and the growth of empire. It was 
answered correctly by 34.7% of students. 

The two items on commimist society were answered more successfully, perhaps because 
they were simpler items. Sixty-four point five percent (64.5%) of students knew that the 
Soviet Union imports large quantities of grain from Canada (item 55), and 78.3% knew 
that under commimism decisions about what is to be produced are made by government 
(item 56). 

The three items on the developing world were ariswered less well. Fifty-two point two 
percent (52.2%) of students correctly identified subsistence farming (item 57), while 
anotlier 28.0% confused it v/ith intensive farming. Item 59 called for some interpretation 
and judgment on the part of students and was answered correctly by 31.5%, although it 
is imderstandable why another 25.5% would opt for response C in answer to this item: 



Which one of the following best explains why labour unions 
were origmalfy formed in Great Britain? 



They were formed to 



9.5% 
23.2 
19.3 
47.0 



A) advance teclmologfcal growth. 

B) increase industrial output 

C) share profits between workers and owners. 

D) ^ improve woridng conditions. 



59. 



Which one of the following would be a long-term way of 
soMng the problem of food shortages in developing countries? 



31.5% 
19.2 
25.5 
213 



B) 
C) 
D) 



Grow ttieir own food instead of cash crops for export 
Ship food to the people at low prices 
Clear more land for farming 

Serul the people harvesting machinery to use in the fields 



ERIC 
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The other responses, however, suggest either that students did not notice or did not 
understand the phrase "long-term'' in tlie item, or that they were simply guessing. 

The response to item 58 provides another example of what is addressed elsewhere in this 
Report, viz., the tendency of students to rush to a conclusion before they have weighed all 
the evidence before them. In this case, it seems that over one-third of students read no 
further, once they had seen response A, and thus failed to consider the implications of 
response C or to weigh one against the other: 

5& The huge population growth in developing countries is due mainly to 

35.3% A) an increase in the birth rate, 

7,6 B) increased trade with First World countries. 
44.6 C)* an increase in the birth rate and a decrease in the 

death rate. 
1L2 D) increased foreign aid 

Overall, the Technical Advisory Committee felt that the results on this section of the 
Assessment were below expectations. The items were clear and unambiguous and 
addressed some of the key concepts of this unit of the grade 8 program. The Committee 
thought it likely that this unit of the program, like the unit on Early Modem Europe, did 
not receive the time and coverage it deserved, due to the tendency to spend long periods 
of time on earlier units, and especially on ancient civilizations. 



THINKING AND RESEARCH SKILLS 

One of the major goals of the Social Studies curriculum is to help students think more 
clearly and more critically for themselves. The intent is that they should learn not only the 
necessary basic factual knowledge but also that they leam how to leam for themselves. 
To the extent that the Social Studies curriculum is successful, students will be able to 
identify a problem, to pick out its important components, to decide what research might 
be needed to deal with it, to weigh and assess different kinds of information and to arrive 
at a tentative conclusion. The K-12 Social Studies Curriculum Guide (1985) describes 
social studies thinking and research skills as follows: 

"The thinking and research skill objectives are to assist students in developing such 
critical thinking and research skills as: 

- locating, organizing, and evaluating information; 

- acquiring information through reading, listening, and observing; 

- communicating in oral and written form; 

- interpreting pictures, charts, graphs, tables, maps and globes; 

- understanding time and chronology. 
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The thinking and research skill objectives make it possible for students to be actively 
involved in gathering and interpreting social studies data, in drawing conclusions, 
and in critical thinking. 

Gathering Data - gathering data includes such activities as identifying, testing, 
acquiring, listening, looking, examining, observing, searching, interviewing, locating, 
iteming, and recording. 

Interpreting Data - interpreting data includes such activities as comparing, 
describing, explaining, inferring, analyzing, evaluating, and distinguishing. It also 
includes the abilitjr to interpret graphic and symbolic data, such as maps, graphs, 
tables, charts, timelines, and cartoons. 

Drawing Conclusions - drawing conclusions includes examining, discussing, 
debating, stmmiarizing, posttdating, synthesizing, classifying, creating, evaluating 
of evidence, and drawing of warranted concliisions. 

Critical Thinking - critical thinking skills include such activities as formulating, 
detecting, perceiving, hypothesizing, inferring, analyzing, evaluating, generalizing, 
conceptualizing, judging, recognizing imderlying assxmiptions, and identifying 
central issues" (p. 10). 

These skills are intended to be developed throughout the Social Studies curriculim:^ from 
Kindergarten onwards. Obviously, they have to be taught in ways that are appropriate to 
the age, grade, and ability of students and, as students proceed through the school system, 
they will be introduced to these various skills in inoreasingly sophisticated ways. 
Moreover, skills should be taught in a sequential way so that each year's work builds upon 
and reinforces those that precede it. By the time they reach grade 8, therefore, students 
should have received a steady diet of instruction in thinking and research skills. However, 
it would be unrealistic to expect them to have perfected these skills. It is reasonable to 
expect them to have mastered the basic skills, but not those which are more sophisticated 
or call for more abstract reasoning. It should be remembered also that the typical grade 
8 classroom will contain an extremely wide range of levels of ability, interest, and 
motivation, varying from the most advanced to the most elementary. Any interpretation 
of students' skills must take this into accoimt. 

Because of the importance of thinking and research skills to the Social Studies curriculum, 
and indeed to education generally, it was felt that the grade 8 Social Studies Assessment 
should give these skills appropriate emphasis. The test, therefore, included thirtj'-three 
items (60-92) in the thinldng and research skills section. One of these items (item 92) 
involved the writing of an essay and, in fact, was not just an item but a section in its own 
right. Essentially, the broad skills that were assessed were these: 
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The fifth category, writing a short essay, reqtured students to organize and present 
information on a selected topic in a way that involved both ability to recall and relate 
relevant facts and to present them in a coherent and organized way that observed the rules 
of grammar and written expression. This was an important part of the grade 8 Assessment 
and although, for obvious reasons, it consisted of only one item (item 92), students were 
given twenty-five minutes to complete it, so that in fact it became not just an item, but a 
section in its own right. 

Finally, there was one other item (item 82) which did not fit into any of these five 
categories. It dealt with students' ability to distinguish among terms or concepts, in this 
case, those of first, second and third worlds. 



The percentage of correct responses for each item and the means for each of the categories 
of skill and research objectives are presented in Table 7 A. 



Table 7.4 

Percentage of Correct Responses to I teas on the 
First Four Categories of Thinking and Research Skills 



Units I II III IV 

Titles Deriving Meaning Interpreting Visual Assessing & Using Sources Evaluating Statements 

and Iniplicatioos Evidence of Information for Accuracy & 

of a Passage Verifiabi lity 



Item #60. 


92. 2X 


Item #64. 


83. 7X 


Item 


#63. 


22.0% 


Item #65. 


66.8X 


" #61. 


85.6 


N 


#78. 


44.5 


N 


#68. 


61.5 


" #67. 


64.1 


" #62. 


87.9 


N 


#79. 


40.0 


M 


#73. 


43.3 


" #75. 


44.7 


»• #66. 


54.3 


M 


#85. 


69.9 


N 


#74. 


46.4 


" #83. 


65.7 


^ #69. 


73.5 


II 


#86. 


39.2 


N 


#76. 


81.6 


*• #84. 


54.9 


" #70. 


41.7 


N 


#87. 


54.3 


N 


#77. 


27.6 






- m. 


57.2 


H 


#88. 


46.4 












" #72. 


49.0 


N 


#89. 


58.0 












" #80. 


80.0 


N 


#90. 


45.3 












" #81. 


74.1 


N 


#91. 


49.2 













Subtest 

Means 69. 5X 53. 1X 47.1X 59. 2X 



Though these figures provide some insights, one must be careful not to read too much into 
them.. One item on which students perform either exceptionally well or exceptionally 
poorly can obviously distort the results. One or two tmusually easy or difficult items can 
have a similar effect, and one should always bear in mind the fact that it is dangerous to 
arrive at firm conclusions on the basis of so few items. It is essential, therefore, that the 
data provided by the Assessment should be seen as suggestive rather than definitive. 

The following discussion of students* performance on the Thinking and Research Skills 
section of the Assessment wdll follow the categories described above. 
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1. Deriving the meaning and implications of a particular passage. 

2. Interpreting maps, charts, cartoons and pictorial evidence. 

3. Assessing and using sources of information. 

4. Evaluating statements for accuracy and verifiability. 

5. Writing a short essay, requiring the application of thinking and research skills. 

The first of these five categories, i.e., deriving the meaning and implications of a particular 
passage, was the subject of ten items (60-62, 66, 69-72, 80-81). Essentially, they consisted 
of presenting the students with a short passage of vratten information and asking them to 
explain what it said, to identify inferences and conclusions, to apply it to a new setting, 
and to extrapolate from it any tendencies or trends. Items 80 and 81 did this through a 
combination of pictorial and written stimuli, but the amount of written information in 
these particular items makes it reasonable to include them in this category. 

The second category, i.e., interpreting maps, charts, cartoons and other forms of pictorial 
information, needs little explanation. In many ways, it is sunilar to the first category, 
except that the information is presented to the students not in vratten but in pictorial or 
diagrammatic form. The grade 8 Assessment included itemis which involved the use of a 
cartoon, a map, a chart, and a timeline. There were in all ten such items (64, 78-79, 
85-91). 

The third category was designed to evaluate students' ability to assess and use sources of 
information. This required them to determine which of various sources of informa- tion 
would be likely to be more or less factual or interpretive (e.g., encyclopedias, editorials, 
textbooks, and so on). It also required them to determine which of various kinds of 
information would be most useful in researching a particular topic, and in distinguishing 
among such things as indexes, glossaries, and contents pages. In short, this category of 
items was directed to the kinds of skills that students need if they are to do basic research 
involving their textbooks and, more importantly, reference materials. The Assessment 
included six items that dealt with these kinds of skills (63, 68, 73-4, 76-7). 

The fourth category consisted of items designed to assess how well students could evaluate 
statements for accuracy and verifiability. Essentially, this involved asking them to decide 
whether a particular statement was a statement of fact or of opinion; whether it could be 
proved to be objectively true or false; whet' er, or to what extent, it was capable of 
satisfactory proof. There were five items of this type on the test (65, 67, 75, 83-84). 
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Deriving the Meaning and Implications of a Written Passage 

The most obvious conclusion to emerge from the Assessment in this area of skills is that 
most grade 8 students appear to have little difficulty in arriving at a basic imderstanding 
of a passage, in identifying its main idea and answering correctly basic items based upon 
it. Thus, for example, items 60, 61, and 62 were answered correctly by 92.2%, 85.6%, and 
87.9% of students respectively. These items were based upon a relatively straightforward 
paragraph describing what anthropologists do, followed by a series of statements which 
students had to identify as true or false. Items 80 and 81 were a little more demanding 
in that they presented a combination of picture and captions, in which the language was 
somewhat more complex, and asked the students to identify the problem that was being 
addressed and to identify the issue imderlying this problem. Item 80 was answered 
correctly by 80.0% of students and item 81 by 74.1%. 

In a similar vein, item 69 gave students a short passage describing an aspect of life in 
Sparta and asked them to identify the main idea. Seventy-three point five percent (73.5%) 
of students did so correctly. 

These items (i.e., 60-62, 69, 80-81) obviously caused no difficulty for the great majority 
of grade 8 students. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that, at the level of basic 
imderstanding and comprehension, most grade 8 students are able to work successfully 
v^th basic information. They can identify main ideas, grasp the meaning of what is present 
and read effectively. 

Some difficulties began to appear when students were asked to perform at somewhat 
higher levels of difficulty and sophistication. Besides being asked to identify the basic 
meaning of a given passage, students were also asked to make inferences or extrapolations, 
or to apply what they had read to a new situation. For example, item 66 presented 
students with a short passage describing the accelerating rate of technological changes over 
the course of human history and then asked students which of a number of statements was 
a reasonable prediction of the future. Fifty-four point three percent (54.3%) of students 
selected the correct response, viz. that humans will progress at an ever-increasing rate. 
However, one should perhaps not be too fast to read too much into tliis result, since 22.2% 
of students selected what was, strictly speaking, an incorrect response, viz. that htmians 
will slowly progress. One can see ways in which students could have arrived at this 
response on the basis of the information they were given. In the absence of any 
information on the process of reasoning by which they arrived at their preferred answer, 
it is difficxilt to say imequivocally that they were wrong. They correc^^ly identified the 
concept of progress but gave their own interpretation to its speed. 
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Item 70 sheds a little more light on item 66. Here, on the basis of a short description of 
Roman roads, students were asked to identify an imstated conclusion, and 41.7% did so 
correctly. Two wrong responses attracted a significant nimiber of students, 22.9% and 
25.6% respectively, but though these responses were indeed based directly on the passage, 
they were not "unstated" conclusions. It seems that this particular task was not something 
with which students were familiar. 

The responses to items 71 and 72 confirmed that about half of grade 8 students have some 
difficulties in this area of skills. These items were based upon a passage describing the 
""Mita", which was described as a tax paid by peasants to their rulers in the form of labour 
in Inca society. Students were asked not for the basic meaning of this passage, but rather 
to make judgments arising from it. Thus, item 71 asked how an arena would be built 
today if the "Mita" system were in effect, while item 72 raised the question as to the 
fairness of the "Mita" system. Fifty-seven point two percent (57.2%) and forty-nine percent 
(49.0%) respectively answered items 71 and 72 correctly. 

It would appear that while students can, by and large, derive the basic meaning of what 
they read, about half of them find it difiicult to move much beyond this. The Technical 
Advisory Committee concluded that many grade 8 students apparently are not familiar with 
the skills of drawing and assessing conclusions which are not expressly stated, or with 
applying what they have learned in a new and unfamiliar context. There is no evidence 
that this skill is beyond the capacity of students at the grade 8 level. Rather, there is 
evidence that, with appropriate teaching, they can do it (Booth, 1987). It seems probable 
that students had difficulty with these items largely because they were unfamiliar with 
them and because the items called for skills which they had not been taught. This problem 
may well have been compoimded by students' tendency to rush through the Assessment 
without giving full and considered attention to specifically what any given question was 
asking. It is well-known that students of this age tend to rush to premature conclusions 
before they have considered all relevant information. 

Interpreting Maps, Charts, Cartoons and Pictorial Evidence 

Social Studies teaching has long made use of visual sources, be it in the form of pictures, 
sUdes, filmstrips, maps, films, or some other mediirai. Most often these have been used as 
reinforcement for the spoken and written word, but increasingly they are being seen as 
valuable sources of information and stimulation in their own right. They are certainly 
valuable vehicles for the teaching of skills and information. The Assessment contained ten 
items that required students to handle pictorial or visual evidence. Three items involved 
the interpretation of a map; four the use of a timeline; one a cartoon; one a bar-graph; and 
one a sketch. 
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It was this last (item 64) that students handled most successfully, with 83.7% choosing the 
correct answer. The item presented a sketch of an ancient burial and asked students what 
it suggested about the people it represented. The other items that were based upon 
pictorial material were, by contrast, answered less well. An item based upon a political 
cartoon was answered correctly by 40.0% of students (item 79). An item involving a bar- 
graph was answered correctly by 44.5% of students (item 78). 

In both cases, students' responses suggested that they did not properly explore the 
implications of the item. Instead, they quickly seized upon one aspect of the item, failed 
to suspend judgment while they weighed other factors, and opted for an answer which 
appealed to their common-sense or intuition without checking to see whether it was 
consistent with the information in front of them. This is the behaviour that some 
psychologists describe as premature closure and which has been found to be a common 
element of adolescent thinking, especially at or about the grade 8 level. One can see it at 
work in item 79, for example, where students too quickly seized upon particular aspects 
of the cartoon without analyzing it as a whole. Thus, 24.7% of students seized upon the 
tanks, missiles, and other military apparatus which feature prominently in the cartoon and 
thought that the main point of the cartoon was its depiction of Soviet military strength. 
Another 22.8% went further and noticed the lone individual drawn in the cartoon talking 
to a tank commander, concluding that the central issue of the cartoon was freedom of 
speech. Only 40.0% successfully put everything together and correctly identified the 
central issue as the balance between military spending and consumer goods. 

Similarly, in item 78, which called for the analysis of a bar-graph, 44.5% correctly 
answered the item but the remainder chose responses which, while they were plausible, 
were not supported by the information in the graph. Thus, 26.2% linked urban population 
growth with pollution; 16.6% with slums; and 11.2% with disease. However, none of 
these phenomena was dealt with in the graph itself which depicted only the relative 
increases in urban and rural population between 1700 and 1950 in England and Wales. 
It is true that the item asked which of the various possible answers was "best supported 
by the graph" and it may well be that many grade 8 students are not used to this partictdar 
type of item, but, even so, there is evidence in both items 78 and 79 that students do not 
v>^ork with visual evidence as well as might be expected. 

Items 85 to 88 were all based upon the use of a timeline. Item 85 asked students to 
identify two people who lived at about the same time and 69.9% did so con'ectly. Items 
86 to 88 were answered less well but it seems probable that errors arose not from a failtire 
to work with a timeline but from errors of calculation or estimation. Item 86, for example, 
asked students to work out how many years passed between the fall of Rome and the 
voyages of Columbus. Although only 39.2% of students correctly answered 1016 years, 
another 25.9% said 1110 and it is likely that this represents a matter of estimating points 
on the timeline and doing the necessary calculation, not a failure to grasp the concept of 
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a timeline and its chronology. Similarly, in item 87, while 54.3% of students successfully 
used the timeline to place the date of the fall of Rome at 476 A.D., another 28.9% put it 
at 585 A.D. Similarly, in item 88, 46.4% of students correctly dated the begiiming of the 
Crusades as 1095, but another 36.4% worked out the date as 1181. For the most part it 
seems reasonable to explain these variations as caused by students' failure to gauge 
distances on a timeline with sufficient accuracy. It could well be that they simply worked 
too quickly. 

The Assessment also contained three items which required students to analyze a map of 
the ancient Middle East. They were not required to locate places but rather to work with 
the information provided on the map. Item 89 asked students whether most ancient 
Middle Eastem cities (shown on the map) were located near rivers or other physical 
features. Fifty-eight percent (58.0%) of students correctly selected rivers, but, surprisingly, 
another 19.6% incorrectly chose seacoasts. Two coastal cities. Tyre and Sidon, were 
prominently located on the map, but they were outnumbered by riverside cities, and it 
might be that, once again, students rushed too quickly to an answer before weighing all 
the relevant evidence. Item 90 asked for the direction of the flow of the Nile, and although 
45.3% correctly said north, another 40.6% incorrectly said south. This appears to be a 
common perceptual problem with students, even with those older than grade 8, who too 
easily identify a direction of flow as downwards, regardless of any other features. Item 91 
dealt directly with the location of Jerusalem and was answered correctly by 49.2% of 
students. There is no obvious reason why more students did not answer this item correctly 
and, in general, the Technical Advisory Committee felt that students did less well than 
expected on the map items, in part because they appear not to have taken the time needed 
to think carefully about what the question required. 

Assessing and Using Sources of Information 

The Assessment included six items that required the application of these particular skills. 
Item 63 required students to identify a primary source and only 22.0% did so successfully. 
Twenty-eight percent of students described their textbook as a primary source, and another 
39.5% chose a book written by an anthropologist. It seems likely that the technical 
meaning of the term, primary source, had not been taught to many students, who therefore 
read primary to mean most useful or most accessible. 

Item 68 asked students to identify the sources that would be most useful m learning about 
the relationship between climate and Egyptian or Mesopotamian society. Sixty-one point 
five percent (61,5%) of students correctly selected an encyclopedia and an atlas and 
another 22.9% not altogether unreasonably selected an encyclopedia and a globe. In 
responding to item 73, 43.3% of students selected the correct answer. The item presented 
some information on an archaeological site and asked what this suggested about the people 
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who had once lived there. The Technical Advisory Committee had expected more students 
to answer tliis item correctly. Item 74 v/as also answered less well than the Committee 
expected. Students v/ere asked to select from a list of possible references which one would 
be the most complete source for researching a particular problem. Forty-six ooint four 
percent (46.4%) of students answered correctly. Item 76 was answered correctly by 81.6% 
of students, who identified a glossary as the quickest way to find the meaning of a 
historical term, such as feudalism or Renaissance. Item 77, however, showed that students 
were not altogether clear about differences among sources. It asked whether the least 
biased source of information about Martin Luther would come from an encyclopedia, an 
editorial, a diary, or an autobiography. Only 27.6% of students correctly chose an 
encyclopedia, while 33.7% chose an editorial, 17.6% a diary, and 19.7% an autobiography. 

The Technical Advisory Committee felt that, with the obvious exception of item 76, 
students did less well on these items than expected. It seems that in many cases students 
had not been taught the information that would have helped them answer more 
successfully. 

Evaluating Statements for Accuracy and Verifiability 

There were five items on the Assessment which required students to assess statements for 
accuracy or verifiability. Item 65 asked which of a number of statements would be most 
difficult to prove true or false. It was answered correctly by 66.8% of students. Items 67 
and 83 asked students to distinguish between statements of fact and statements of opinion 
and were answered correctly by 64.1% and 65.7% of students respectively. Items 75 and 
84 asked students to decide which of a ntmiber of statements would be most difficult to 
prove. Item 75 was answered correctly by 44.7% of students, and item 84 by 54.9%. 

There is a rough consistency among these results, in the sense that approximately 65% of 
students were able to deal with issues of fact versus opinion (items 65, 67, 83), but a 
lower percentage were able to han e items of verifiability successfully. The Technical 
Advisory Cormnittee felt that item 65 was answered somewhat better than might have been 
expected, that items 67 and 83 were roughly what might have been expected, and that 
students' responses to items 75 and 84 were below expectations. 

Essay-writing 

The ability to write coherently and clearly is universally accepted to be an important goal 
of education and it has always been a key component of social studies ciuricula. 
Paragraphs, essays, reports, papers, projects, and other forms of sustained writing have 
always been important in social studies teaching. Such work requires students to use the 
knowledge that they have, to research knowledge that they need, and to present their 
findings in clear, intelligible language that will create no difficulties for their readers. The 
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process involves many important skills, whose value obviously stretches far beyond the 
social studies. Thus, the grade 8 Assessment included a long-answer item, which required 
students to write a short, three-to-five paragraph essay, with a maximum time allotment 
of twenty-five minutes, of which five minutes were suggested for orgaiuzation and twenty 
minutes for actual wrilirq:. 

The item (item 92 on the Assessment) allowed students a choice of topics and was worded 
as follows: 

Choose one of the following topics: 

9Z A) NeoUlhic (New Stone Age) compared to Canadian Society 

B) Early River Valley (Egypt) compared to Canadian Society 

C) Ancient Civilization (Greek) compared to Canadian Society 

D) Early Modem Europe (Renaissance) compared to Canadian 
Society 

E) Modem World (Third Wu»Id) compared to Canadian Society 

How have these societies organized to meet their needs? Compare 
such needs as protection, law, health, and others. 

Answer in 3 to 5 paragraphs. 

Your answer will be evaluated on: 

a) how well you discuss the topic 

b) sentence structure and usage 

c) mechanics (punctuation, capitalization, spelling) 

It will be seen that the item allowed students to choose one of the units of the grade 8 
program, to think about it in terms of the concept of the way of life which iy central to the 
Social Studies curriculum, and to compare it to contemporary Canada. In this way, the 
item called for both knowledge of a given historical topic and the application of that 
knowledge. The item obviously involves much more than a recall of factual information: 
it calls for facts to be remembered, organized and then used to meet a specific requirement. 
In short, the item requires a fair degree of sophistication for grade 8 students if it is to be 
answered satisfactorily. At the same time, it is an item which is or s^->uld be within the 
capacity of most grade 8 students to answer at some level. It certainly icpresents the kinds 
of skills that are important in the Social Studies curriculum. 

From the five topics listed in item 92, students chose as follows: Neolithic 21.8%; Eai'ly 
River Valley 10.7%; Ancier; Civilization 8.5%; Early Modem Europe 9.8%; and Modem 
(Third World) 46.1%. 
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It is iniposst.ble to be certain why so many students selected Topic E, the Third World, but 
it might be that tliey were influenced by the fact that this would have been the part of the 
grade 8 program tliat they had most recently taken. They may well have also had a wider 
general knowledge of the Thud World, when compared to the more specifically historical 
topics, as a result of the amoimt of coverage in the media, especially in the last year or 
two> It is also possible that there was some spillover here from tlie grade 7 program, 
which also looks at some aspects of the Third World, so that students generally felt more 
comfortable with the topic. 

Students' answers were marked both for their incorporation of appropriate factual 
knowledge and for their ability to organize and present this knowledge in a systematic way 
so as to answer the item that was set. The approach that was used for evaluating stiideur' 
answers v/as the SOLO method (Struct uie of the Observed Learning Outcome) (Biggs and 
Collis, 1981). 

The SOLO Taxonomy is a tool to analyze the quality of students* responses in an objective 
and systematic way. It assists teachers to discriminate between material which has been 
well learned from that which has been poorly learned, much in the same way as mattare 
thought is distinguishable from immature thought. 

The SOLO Taxonomy shows a close linkage between evaluation and instiuction. It will 
also convey to students why they were evaluated in the way they were so that they might 
understand more clearly how they can improve their responses in the future. It provides 
a structure to help teachers make judgments about the quality of learning that has taken 
pkce in the classroom at a particular time. 

There were four main dimensions used to evaluate students' responses: 

a) working memory capacity (refers to the amount of working memory, or 
attention span, that the different levels of SOLO require) 

b) relating operation (refers to the way in which the response and the item 
interrelate) 

c) consistency and closure (refers to making consistent conclusions so that there 
is no contradiction either between the conclusion and the data, or between 
different possible conclusions) 

d) structure (refers to the level of response, resulting from the interaction of the 
above dimensions and whether the student uses irrelevant data, relevant data 
or related data, e.g., analogy, hypothesis, etc.) 
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The responses were assessed in the context of these dimensions and assigned to one of five 
levels: 

Level 1 Prestructiiral A : The response uses irrelevant data or avoids the item, 
characterized by minimal knowledge and no elaboration. 

Level 2 Unistructnral B : The response uses primarily one relevant datvun; charac- 
terized by minimal imderstanding with little elaboration, basically makes one point. 

I.pvp1 3 Multistructural C : The response uses several relevant data, characterized 
by some understanding through the elaboration. However, the data is not 
interrelated and may be inconsistent. The student has foimd it difficult to come to 
a consistent conclusion. 

Level 4 Relational D : The response uses several relevant data which are 
integrated. The elaboration demonstrates interrelation of data, uses examples, 
generalizes, and makes a consistent conclusion. 

Levels Extended Abstract E : The response uses several relevant and related data 
which are integrated. The elaboration demonstrates interrelation of data , uses 
examples, generalizes, uses analogy hypothesis, or deduction and weighs the 
evidence. The conclusion can entertain adtemative outcomes and therefore may not 
come to a definite closure. 

As well as this overall level of judgment which refers to students' ability to select, organize, 
and present information in a coherent, sustained way, the SOLO approach also provides 
a way to evaluate both sentence structure and the basic mechanics of writing, such as 
grammar, spelling, and so on. 

Sentence Structure and Usage 

No hard and fast rules can be Sf t down for sentence structure. At times, a variety of 
sentence structures is appropriat : to create and maintain reader interest. Sometimes 
repetitive patterns can create a desired effect. Sometimes, short, choppy sentences are 
appropriate to the topic and discourse; at other times, long, elegant structures are 
appropriate. Nonetheless, it is still possible to form some judgment of the quality and 
appropriateness of sentences. 

Usage refers to the "correctness" of the structures used by a writer. Difficulties m such 
areas as verb tense, verb agreement, pronoiin reference and the like fall into the area of 
usage. 
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Students' answers were evaluated in light of these considerations and assigned to one of 
these levels: 

A. Not sufficient material to make an evaluation (under 75 words) or impossible to 
decipher. 

B. LOW : The sentence structxires are little more than simple sentences; a small nimfiber 
of structures are repeated throughout the paper so that the paper becomes boiing 
or predictable. The author seems to have serious difficulties in presenting 
effectively-constructed sentences. Grammatical errors and problems of sentence 
structure detract from the validity of the answer. 

C. MIDDLE : Although the writer seems to have control of a nimiber of sentence 
structures, at times the structures are ambiguous or clumsy, or the writer may not 
have taken advantage of opportimities to create a positive effect in varying or 
repealing sentence structures. Grammatical errors and sentence structin'e neither 
detract from nor enhance the answer. 

D. HIGH : A positive effect is created by the author in the use of sentence 
structures. The writer seems to have control of a variety of structures and employs 
them effectively in communicating. Sentences are also grammatically correct and 
their structure enhances the quality of the answer. 

Mechanics (pimctuation, capitalization, spelling) 

Mechanics were to be evaluated in the following manner: 

A. Not sufficient material to make an evaluation (imder 75 words) or impossible to 
decipher. 

B. LOW : Errors in capitalization, pimctuation, aiid spelling substantially detract from 
the clarity or readability of the paper. The reader must stop and puzzle over words 
to figure out what they are or what the writer intended. Problems of mechanics 
detract from the impact of the answer. 

C. MIDDLE : Errors in capitalization, punctuation, and spelling may be present but 
neither perceptibly detract from nor enhance the clarity or readability of the paper. 

D. HIGH : In general, the writer capitalizes and pimctuates correctly. Capitalization 
and pimctuation are used to make the writing clear and readable. Spelling attracts 
little or no attention. If errors in mature words do appear, they reflect meaningful 
"guesses" at the words being used. Proficiency in mechanics enhances the quality 
of the answer. 
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More detailed information on these categories can be found in the Social Studies 
Assessment Manual and Scoring Key which was supplied to schools in June, 1989. Those 
who desire more information are encouraged to read the Biggs and Collis book or to 
contact the Social Studies Consultants at the Curriculum Development and Implementation 
Branch of Manitoba Education and Training. 

Using the SOLO criteria and categories, the percentage of students' responses falling in 
each category are reported in Table 7.5. 

Table 7.5 



OVERALL SOLO LEVEL 



A 

Prestructural 


B 

Unistructural 


C 

Nult {structural 


D 

Relational 


E 

Extended 
Abstract 


No 

Response 


43.0X 




22.6X 


3.4X 


O.OIX 


1.5X 



It should be emphasized tiiat the designers of the SOLO system do not expect many 
students, and certainly not at the grade 8 level, to perform at either Level D or Level E. 
Botii these levels demand sophisticated skills which go beyond the abilities of the great 
majority of grade 8 students. This will especially be the case where students are working 
within a time limit, on an item they have not previously seen, and without any chance to 
revise and rewrite, so that what they submit is in effect no more than a first draft. 
However, the Technical Advisory Committee did expect that more grade 8 students wotdd 
perform at Levels 6 and C. Level A, for example, is not especially demanding and one 
would have expected to find far fewer than 43.0% of grade 8 students vrating at that level. 
At the same time, certain factors have to be kept in mind. As already noted, students' 
answers could be no more than first drafts and there is considerable difference between 
having to write quickly under pressure and having the time to rethink, polish, and revise. 
In addition, teachers and students are unfamiliar with the SOLO system, which has the 
potential to become a valuable guide for teaching as well as for evaluation. 

Even so, it seems that grade 8 students are not writing as well as they should, at least in 
Social Studies, and are not as skilled as they could be when it comes to organizing and 
presenting their ideas in coherent vvritten form. The Technical Advisory Committee felt 
that not enough time and attention was being devoted to the teacliing and improvement 
of the skills of writing as part of the Social Studies curricialum. This is, in part, a reflection 
of the fact that teachers find the cxirriculum already full, and since writing and rewriting 
are obviously time-consuming, they find it difficialt to devote time to them. It appears, 
therefore, that careful thought will have to be given to the priorities and goals of the Social 
Studies currictilum. 
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On the more basic aspects of writing, the percentage of students performing in each 
category for sentence structvure and usage are reported in Table 7.6 and for mechanics in 
Table 7.7. 

Table 7.6 



SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND USAGE 



A 

Insufficient 
Data 


B 

Low 


C 

Middle 


n 

High 


No 

Response 




47.1X 




9.0X 


1.2X 




Table 7.7 

MECHANICS (PUNCTUATION, CAPITALIZATION, 


SPELLING) 




A 

Insufficient 
Data 


B 

Low 


c 

Middle 


0 
High 


No 

Response 


8. OX 


39.1X 


40. 5X 


10. 1X 


2.3X 



These two sets of findings are reasonably consistent witla each other and clearly suggest 
that some 50% of grade 8 students experience difficulty with the basics of writing. It is 
encouraging to note that, to some extent, these problems have disappeared by grade 10, 
as shown in the results reported in the grade 10 Assessment. As common sense and 
experience both suggest, students' ability to write improves with age and practice. Even 
so, hov/ever, it is a disappointment that such a high proportion of grade 8 answers appear 
in Categories A and B. It can, of course, be argued that roughly half the students are 
writing at a satisfactory or even better level, according to the numbers in Categories C and 
D and this is certainly something that should not be ignored. However, the Technical 
Advisory Coimidttee had expected these numbers to be higher than they proved to be, and 
felt that students' performance generally was below expectations. At the same time, the 
Cormnittee wishes to emphasize the conditions under which the students were working. 
They had limited time, to a certain extent they were working under examination 
conditions, they were not psychologically prepared, and they submitted only a first draft. 
With time to rewrite and revise, it could well be that students' writing would be of a higher 
quality. This said, however, the Committee wondered whether students are getting enough 
practice in writing as part of their work in Social Studies. There are ways of covering the 
content of a History course in combination with teacliing for skill development, especially 
in the case of writing, and teachers should be encouraged to use them extensively. In this 
regard, the recent emphasis on "language for learning^ could be extremely helpful for 
Social Studies teachers. 
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ATTfTUDES AND VALUES 

The fonnation and development of attitudes and values are a viral part of the educational 
process. From their very beginnings, public schools have been charged with fostering of 
attitudes and values in students. In the social studies, in particular, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to avoid discussion of attitudes and values, since so many of the topics that are 
dealt with in the classroom raise items of values and choices. The Manitoba Social Studies 
Curriculimi includes the discussion of attitudes and values as one of its key goals* The 
K-12 Social Studies Overview Curriculimi Guide (1985) puts it this way: 

**The attitude and value skill objectives are to assist students in developing attitudes, 
feelings, sensitivities, interests, and values, which enable tliem to become more 
effective and responsible citizens. The attitude and value objectives include the 
dispositions which will help students understand and empathize with those who are 
different from themselves as well as help them imderstand their own attitudes, 
interests, feelings, ^nsitivities, and values. Students must be encouraged to 
examine the evidence for their positions (i.e., values, attitudes, etc.) and to defend 
them. The following are examples: 

- to develop tolerant attitudes towards other individuals and groups and, at 
the same time, establish some reasonable criteria for judging and 
discriminating among different opinions; 

- to develop a positive attitude toward their own and others' feelings; 

- to examine the variety of attitudes, feelings, values, etc., that are possible 
in given situations and to compare them to their own in similar situations; 

- to develop an appreciation for such procedural values as respect for truth, 
freedom, toleration, fairness, and rational thought. 

The intention of the Social Studies program is to present opportunities for students 
to identify, explain, and evaluate their own, as well as others', feelings, beliefs, and 
values. This process involves asking students to identify or recall the actions of an 
individual or group in a specific situation, explain why they think such behaviour 
occurred, infer what aritudes are implied, and analyze their own behaviour and 
attitudes. 

It also involves a process of establishing some reasonable criteria for judging 
different opinions. These objectives usually involve discussion or interaction of 
some type between students and teachers; students and students; students and 
commiuiity members. The objectives attempt to encourage students to express 
opinions, present arguments, evaluate strengths and weakness, discuss the pros and 
cons" (p.ll). 
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Thus, the grade 8 Social Studies Assessment included a section dealing with attitude and 
value issues. This section was comprised of sixteen items (1-16). Obviously, these items 
do not have right or wrong answers and could not therefore be marked as correct or 
incorrect. They were intended to provide a rough picture of students' opinions on a range 
of issues and, in particular, to see to what extent this aspect of the Social Studies 
Curriculimi was being addressed. Results on this section, presented in the Preliminary 
Report (1989) are analyzed in the following paragraphs. 

The sixteen items can be roughly divided into various themes or points of interest. Two 
of them (1-2) dealt with students* attitudes towards the past and its importance. Another 
two (12 and 16) dealt with what might best be called feelings of personal competence. 
Another two (10-1 1) addressed environmental issues and students' attitudes towards them. 
Three (13-15) addressed different aspects of the developing world. Finally, seven items 
(3-9) asked for students' opinions about particular aspects or personalities of the past as 
covered in the grade 8 program. For convenience and clarity of discussion, it will be useful 
to analyze the items according to these different points of interest. 

Insofar as attitudes to the past are concerned, the grade 8 program appears to be success- 
ful. Eighty point four percent (80.4%) of students either agreed or strongly agreed with 
the statement that present-day society has been influenced by past civilizations (item 1), 
and 60.7% also agreed or strongly agreed that people should be concemed about the loss 
of customs and traditions. In one sense these results might seem trite and even obvious, 
but they must be seen in the context of all the evidence that suggests that students at the 
grade 8 level or thereabouts are not especially interested in or concemed about the past, 
but are, rather, intensely present-minded (Osborne, 1975). Seen in this light, it is 
encouraging to note that grade 8 students in Manitoba do recognize the role and 
importance of the past. There is also some encouraging evidence from the Social 
Participation section of the Assessment, to be discussed below, that students are linking 
their study of the past with present-day concerns. 

Two items dealt with what is being described here as feelings of personal competence. One 
(item 16) asked students how they felt about the futuire; the other (item 12) asked for 
their views on people's right to criticize their government. In response to item 16, 59.3% 
of students indicated that they felt optimistic about the future, though it is worth noting 
that of this 59.3%, only 18.2% said that they were "very" optimistic, Avith the remaining 
41.1% being only "fairly" optimistic. In one sense, this can be seen as discouraging, 
indicating, as it does, that approximately 40% of grade 8 students do not feel optimistic 
about the future. The actual figures were as follows: 24.9% were imdecided; 10.5% were 
fairly pessimistic and 4.1% were very pessimistic. There is something disturbing about the 
fact that so many grade 8 students apparently see the future in such negative terms. 
However, the Assessment shows a picttire that is less depressing than that provided by 
international research in recent years, which has shown teenagers to hold very bleak views 
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of the future, which they see as threatened by the prospects of nuclear war, environmental 
destruction and economic problems (Davies, 1986). Manitoba students, it seems, are less 
discouraged than those elsewhere, even though some 40% of them are not prepared to 
express a clear sense of optimism. 

The other item that addressed the issue of personal competence, though somewhat less 
directly, asked whether students agreed or disagreed with the statement that citizens 
should have the right to criticize their government. Seventy-seven point eight percent 
(77-8%) of students either agreed or strongly agreed with this statement. This is 
encouraging evidence that Manitoba students share a fundamental democratic value, 
although one should also note that some 22% were either undecided (11.7%) or expressed 
disagreement (10.2%). 

Two items on this section of the Assessment (items 10 and 11) addressed environmental 
issues and here, as at other grade levels, students voiced a strong commitment to 
respecting the environment. When asked whether or not the benefits of indtistrial 
development outweigh the negative effects of possible pollution, 62.9% of students either 
disagreed or strongly disagreed. Eighteen point one percent (18.1%) were undecided and 
18.8% disagreed. What is not clear, of course, is the extent to which students might be 
willing to make personal sacrifices in order to respect the principle they support. There 
is some evidence in the grade 4 as well as the grade 10 assessments that students' 
commitment to principles weakens when they are faced with choices that demand personal 
sacrifice. Of course, this is not especially surprising; it is a phenomenon that is common 
in adults also and one which most of us share to some extent or other. On another aspect 
of the environment, students were overwhelmingly of the opinion that we should be more 
concerned about the destruction of the world's rainforests. Eighty-eight point five percent 
(88.5%) of students agreed with this statement, with 56.0% of them strongly agreeing. 
Only 5.6% were imdedded and 5.5% disagreed. This item (item 11) attracted the most 
unequivocal support of any in this section of the Assessment. 

Three items (13-15) dealt with the developing world and students showed a strong degree 
of imderstanding and sympathy for the problems faced by developing countries. For 
example, 63.5% of students disagreed with the suggestion that wealthy nations should limit 
foreign aid to poorer cotmtries with "excessive population growth", with another 21.6% 
of students being imdedded (item 15). Sixty-three point five percent (63.5%) of students 
also disagreed with the suggestion that Canada should allow "fewer Third World people** 
into the country as iimnigrants, with 19.9% xmdecided, and 34.7% actually agreeing. This 
last figure does raise some concerns, indicating, as it does, that just over one-third of 
students may be concerned about some aspects of immigration. The Assessment does not 
provide any insight into students* thinking, but there may be at least a suggestion of racism 
here. Finally, item 13 asked students to respond to a statement that poor developing 
nations should create armed forces to reduce unemployment. This particular item 
obviously raises some very complex issues and calls for them to be weighed against each 
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other. Not surprisingly, it attracted the highest number of undecideds (31.9%). Forty 
point one percent (40.1%) of students indicated disagreement, and 27.5% agreed. 

Finally, the Attitudes and Values section of the Assessment contained seven items (items 
3-9) which required students to present an opinion on some person or aspect of the past. 
These items were all designed so as to be consistent with particular objectives of the grade 
8 Social Studies program. For the most part, the responses revealed a fair degree of 
student agreement. For example, 60.5% disagreed with the statement that life in a 
prehistoric village was more comfortable than life in a Greek or Roman city (item 4); 
72.8% felt that people who practised human sacrifice could not be called civilized (item 
5); 75.2% agreed that workers had good reasons to form xmions during the Industrial 
Revolution. Items that called for a specific judgment on a particular individual got a more 
mixed response, with a large proportion of undecideds. For example, 50.7% of students 
thought that Leonardo da Vinci's ideas influenced his society (item 6), but 26.0% were 
undecided and 22.6% disagreed. Similarly, when asked to respond to a statement that 
Luther broke with the church in order to achieve personal glory, 46.8% disagreed, but 
27.5% were undecided, and 26% agreed. These were the kinds of items that drew the 
largest number of undecided responses, presumably because they were seen as calling for 
specific knowledge. After item 13, which has been discussed above, item 9 attracted the 
next highest proportion of undecided answers, with 31.2% of students being imable or 
unwilling to state an opinion as to whether or not labour unions today should be more 
powerful or influential. Interestingly, 50.5% of students agreed that they should be, while 
17.9% thought that they should not. In general, however, most students were willing to 
express personal opinions. Over the sixteen items in the Attitudes and Values section, there 
was an average undecided response of 20.9%, ranging from a high of 31.9% (item 13) to 
a low of 5.6% (item 11). 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

Social participation is one of the goals of the K-12 Social Studies Curricxiltim and, as such, 
is reflected in the goals and objectives of the grade 8 Social Studies program. The K-12 
Social Studies Overview (1985) describes social participation in these terms: 

"The social participation skill objectives are designed to help develop informed 
people who will participate actively in society (i.e., to criticize it constructively and 
to work to improve it where necessary) and participate effectively with others to 
achieve mutual goals. They are concerned v/ith the relationship and interaction of 
one student with another or with a group in or out of school. Examples of social 
participation skills are stated below: 

- helping and working with other students; 

- participating and interacting positively in classroom activities such as 
discussions, debates, presentations, and projects; 

- participating and working effectively with others in groups and 
organizations to achieve mutual goals such as student coimcils, 
community agencies or organizations; 

- participating actively in society, i.e., participating in volunteer work that 
helps young children, the elderly, ill, handicapped; participating in (or 
observing) efforts directed toward solving some commimity problems; 
criticizing society constructively and working to improve it where 
necessary; participating in a political campaign of a candidate of the 
student's own choice, writing letters to elected officials, etc"* (pp.1 1-12). 

It will be seen that, broadly speaking, social participation falls into two categories: one, 
participation inside the classroom; and two, participation outside it. The first is descriptive 
of the open classroom, centred upon active learning and with a high degree of student 
involvement. The second describes the kind of informed, involved citizenship that the 
social studies curriculum is intended to encourage. 

The grade 8 Assessment devoted twelve items (17-28) to social participation, of which nine 
(17-25) asked students to describe the extent to which they were involved in their own 
learning inside their classrooms, and three (26-28) dealt with the impact of the grade 8 
program on students outside the classroom. The following analyses are based on the 
responses provided by students published in the Preliminary Report (1989). 

The responses to items 17-25 reveal a pattern of classroom learmii^i in which students 
report that they play a reasonably active part. For example, 86.3% of students report that 
discussion is part of their social studies lessons at least once a week - and 66.3% report 
that discussion occurs just about every day. By contrast, only 5.7% report that it occurs 
only a few times a year or not at all (item 17). Sixty-five point five percent (65.5%) of 
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students report that they discuss current events at least once a week, and if one drops this 
frequency to at least once a month, then the percentage rises to 83.0% (item 18) Both 
of these responses indicate classrooms with a healthy degree of discussion and student 
mvolvement. 

Group work in the classroom, however, appears to be less common. Although 76 1% of 
students either agree or strongly agree that they Hke doing group projects, only 18.4% 
report that they work in smaU groups at least once a week. This percentage rises to 53.6% 
if group work is reported as being done at least once a month. Thirty-two point seven 
percent (32.7%) of students report that they are involved in group work only a few times 
a year, and 13.0% report that they are never so engaged (item 19). Group activities such 
as skits, role-playing and other co-operative experiential work occur less often: 31 2% of 
students say that they are so involved a few times a year, while 52.4% say that they never 
do such things (item 20). Similarly, the response to item 22 indicates that 43.7% of 
students are involved in class presentations or reports only a few times a year, with 
another 28.7% never being so engaged. Twenty-two point four percent (22.4%) of 
students report that they make class presentations at least once a month, with another 
4.5 /o domg so at least weekly. Students were also asked how often they assumed the role 
of a person from the past (item 21): 67.6% said never, 23.2% said a few times a year, and 
8.8% said at least once a month or more frequently. 

Visiting speakers and field trips are apparently used less often. Sixty-one point five percent 
(61.5%) of students reported that visiting speakers never came to their classes whHe 
32.4% said that they heard speakers at least a few times a year (item 24). SeventV-three 
point seven percent (73.7%) of students reported that they never went on visits or field 
trips, while 21.3% said that they did so at least a few times a year (item 25). 

OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

The conclusion that emerges most strikingly from the section of the Assessment devoted 
to knowledge of facts and generalizations is that students perfonned much better on the 
earlier umts of the program than on the later. As akeady noted, this is consistent witli the 
common observation that many grade 8 classes spend much more time on these units It 
is not unusual to see classrooms which by Christmas have only just completed the study 
of ancient civilizations. As a result, less time is available for the study of later units with 
the results that are apparent on this Assessment. ' 

It is noticeable also that students for the most part do better when an item calls for a clear 
black-and-white factual response than when it calls for the puzzling out of a relationship 
or the assessment of a number of factors. This is, of course, not unexpected since such 
items are by then- very nature more complex in both their content and wording. It is also 
consistent with what we know of the way in which many grade 8 students typically think, 
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with their unease with the abstract and their relative comfort with the concrete and 
specific. This is not to say that such students cannot work with the abstract and the 
complex, but rather that many of them do not do so without careful teaching and 
preparation. 

There is also some evidence in the responses to this section of the Assessment that students 
are not as conversant as one might have expected, with key terms, names, and concepts. 
There appear to be wide variations in what students do or do not know and it might well 
be that this reflects what they have been taught. It must also be remembered that the 
Assessment was done at the very end of the school year and, therefore, that students could 
easily have forgotten material that they had learned earlier, especially since the Assessment 
did not take the form of a final examination requiring review and special study. It can 
happen that history is taught in a way such that each unit is dealt with sequentially but 
in isolation, so that there is little opportunity for review and the cumulative reinforcement 
of knowledge. History, indeed, has been described as "one damned thing after another^ 
and if students learn it in this way, it is certainly possible that they will not remember 
important items of information. 

To help avoid this, teachers should do everything possible to help students review and 
remember information learned previously. This can be done through frequent cross- 
referencing and comparison. For example, Luther could be compared to Socrates; the 
Renaissance provides obvious links to the ancient world; the Industrial Revolution can be 
contrasted with feudalism; and so on. Much of this can be done informally by the teacher. 
It can also be bviilt into assignments and activities. In addition, key information can be 
reinforced visually through pictures, wall displays, time-charts, posters, and so on. In these 
and other ways, students can be helped to form a coherent and cumulative pictvire of their 
year's work as it proceeds, so that it does not become a meaningless jumble of disconnected 
information. 

The Curriculum Guide for the grade 8 program does contain what it describes as "focusing 
questions" which are intended to help teachers plan their teaching arotmd what is 
considered to be the essential content of each unit. In addition, the Curriculum Guide 
contains fairly specific objectives for each unit. For instance, the knowledge objectives for 
the Reformation Era contain such items as "identify some causes of the Reformation..." and 
"identify the important leaders of the Reformation and list their contributions". One can 
find such objectives throughout the Curriculum Guide in all topics and, short of listing 
every specific fact, it is difficult to know what more could be done to assist teachers. The 
combination of the specifications of the Curriculimi Guide and the content of the textbook 
should be sufficient to make clear what is expected to be taught. Research elsewhere 
suggests that many teachers organize their teaching not around a curriculum guide but 
around the textbook since this is something they use virtually every day and that they 
share with the students. One wonders if this is happening here in Manitoba also. If so, 
it is to be regretted, since the Curriculum Guide provides a valuable service in helping to 
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organize planning and teaching. Indeed, according to the data obtained in the Teacher 

7^^^' I '° u ^ '^'^ satisfactory or very satisfactory, and 

74.1% say the same about the Guide's description of topics and focusing questions It is 
impossible on the basis of the Assessment data to know exactly why students did not 
remember some basic knowledge. It is however, at least possible that this reveals a 
situation in which such knowledge may not be stressed to students and reviewed at regular 
mtervals in order to provide necessary reinforcement. If this is the case, the Curriculum 
Guide could be extremely useful in helping teachers organize their courses. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from this section of the Assessment is 
that the later umts of the grade 8 program do not appear to be achieving their objective 
The Assessment does not provide any information as to why this should be so. We do not 
know whether the problem is with the textbook, the ciiriculum, the students or Ae 
teachers, but we do know that there appears to be a problem. 

What sort of picture emerges of grade 8 students' proficiency in thinking and research 
TmJ- ^7^'/.^^^"^ that some two-thirds of students can adequately handle the basic 
£^ rriolof ^°"^Pf Such, at least, is the conclusion to be drawn from the 

fact that 69.5% of students successfully answered items requiring the understanding of 
'^hZ'l^T. ^T'''^'^ '° them in written form. Second, this figure drops to roughly 60% 
when skiUs of a somewhat higher order are involved, for example deciding on die 

"ttSf S^vT tht^r'^"^ 1 ' °^ r^^^^"""^ °^ ^PP^^^ a conclusion In a new 

settmg. Third, this figure m turn drops to about one-half when students are asked to work 

wi h visual or pictonal information or to evaluate sources of information for reliability or 
objectivity. Fourth about one-half of grade 8 students performed below expectation on 
the essay portion of the Assessment. pc^iduunj, on 

How these findings are interpreted obviously depends upon one's expectations 
one-half of grade 8 students are apparently being well sen/ed by the grade 8 Socic .mdies 
program. These students are meeting the thinking and research skill objectives of the 

ZZr- u '^fi' '° "^"^ber is more i Z 

neighbourhood of two-thirds. At the same time, the program is apparently not achievSg 
the objectives with roughly one-half of the students. It must, of course, always be 
mind that we are talking here about grade 8 students and, therefore, we'shX^S 
our expectanons are not um-ealisdc. Nonetheless, the Assessment was designed pnot- 

haf1hf!fZ^ ""T-^ ^ '^'^ ^""^ "^^^^^^^1 Advisory Committee beUeves 

that the Items were fair and representative both of the curriculum and of the expected 
performance of grade 8 students. The evidence firom the Assessment suggests very sSy 
that students had little difficulty in understanding the items and lowing what was 
expected. There were reports that in some cases students did not take the Assessmem 
senously as it did not "coum for marks". Indeed, there is reason to suspecTthat S sTme 
cases teachers and admimstrators did not take the Assessment seriously and this must 
surely have had an effect on students. 
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However although it is impossible to be absolutely certain, it is probable that where 
students are experiencing difficulty in achieving the skill objectives of the program, it is 
because the relevant skills are not being adequately taught. There is evidence from other 
jurisdictions that much teaching, in the Social Studies as in other subjects, is stiU 
dominated by low-level items, worksheets, and an emphasis upon factual information tor 
its own sake (Goodlad, 1984). It is at least possible that this is also the situation in 
Manitoba though obviously not in all classrooms. Indeed, if Cuban (1984) is right m 
associating this pattern of "persistent instruction" (to use his term) with the working 
conditions to be found in most schools (one textbook; thirty or so students in a cl^s; a 
fairly rigid timetable; and so on), then there is no reason to suppose that Mamtoba is 
exempt It is, of course, difficult to work on skills development if a teacher uses no 
resources beyond the prescribed textbook, or if he or she has many other subjects to 
prepare as is typicaUy the case in smaller schools. Skills development might also be 
unfamiliar to those teachers who have been assigned to teach social studies but who have 
no appropriate background or training in the subject, an issue which wiU be examined m 
the chapter of this report deaUng with the Teacher Survey. In any event, for these and no 
doubt other reasons, it seems that the grade 8 Social Studies program is not yet meeting 
its skiU objectives in the case of roughly one-half of students. While there is no sudden 
and dramatic solution to this problem, there are things that can be done, as suggested m 
the recommendations at the end of this chapter. 

All in all, the responses to the section of the Assessment dealing with attitudes and values 
present an encouraging picture. Most students are able to state an opinion and the 
opinions themselves give no immediate cause for concern. Students appear to have a 
commitment to the past; they also voice concern for the environment and for the 
developing world. There might be some cause for concern in the substantial mmonty of 
students who apparently do not hold high hopes for the future and who support (at least 
potentially) restrictions on immigration from developing countries, but the available data 
make it difficult to arrive at any unambiguous conclusions. Overall, however, it seems that 
in the area of Attitudes and Values the grade 8 Social Studies program is achieving its 
objectives. It might be possible in future years to reduce the rate of undecided responses 
below the approximately 20% that appeared on the Assessment, but this rate is not 
altogether unreasonable, and it appears to be something more than just an automatic 
response by uninterested students. It is notable, for example, that on complex items caUmg 
for the weighing of difficult issues or which relied on specific knowledge, the undecided 
rate increased markedly. On the other hand, on relatively straightforward items, it 
dropped. Evidence such as this suggests, though it can never prove, that students took the 
items seriously and gave a considered answer. 

The findings flowing from the social participation objectives are not dissimilar to those of 
the grade 10 Assessment and they reveal a picture of classrooms in which there is a fairly 
high degree of discussion and attention to current events; a somewhat lower but still 
acceptable frequency of group work and other forms of student involvement; and a much 
lower use of visiting speakers and f zld trips. The Technical Advisory Committee concluded 
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that, while it thought there was some room for an increased amount of group work and 
of group-based activities (role-playing, reports, and so on), these findings were acceptable. 
The Committee noted that speakers and field trips caused particular problems in that they 
were often disruptive of school schedules and were, in any event, often difficult to 
organize. Smaller schools also face particular problems in this regard, given their distance 
from appropriate resources, especially in view of the nature of the grade 8 program. It was 
pointed out, also, that activity-based learning had the potential for creating problems of 
control and discipline and thus were viewed with some caution by teachers of grade 8 
students. The Technical Advisory Committee also noted that teachers feel that the grade 
8 program contains a considerable amoimt of subject-matter, to the extent that they were 
sometimes reluctant to employ methods that would slow their classes down and thus make 
it more difficult to complete the course. Nonetheless, the Committee believes that with 
careful planning, this problem can usually be solved. 

None of this should be taken to imply that student-centred or activity-based learning is 
good simply for its own sake. It is obvious that a group activity can be a waste of time 
and educationally pointless unless it is carefully planned and organized and devoted to a 
worthwhile objective. Similarly, an interesting and stimulating lecture is more useful than 
an aimless skit or a role-playing exercise. The key to good teaching and successful learning 
is to be found in an appropriate combination of teaching strategies which speak to 
students* needs and capacities, not in an excessive reliance on any one approach. 
Nonetheless, all that we know about how adolescent students learn, and how they think 
and interact, points us in the direction of involving them directly and actively in their own 
learning. In this regard, and especially at the grade 8 level, the Middle Years Sourcebook 
(1984) is a valuable guide. 

The Social Participation section of the Assessment also included three items (26-28) which 
asked students whether, or to what extent, the grade 8 program influenced their activities 
outside the classroom. Thus, for example, item 26 asked students whether, as part of their 
Social Studies program, they had helped other people. Sixty point five percent (60.5%) 
of students said that this never happened, though 17.8% said th^t it happened a few times 
a year, and another 19.5% said that it happened even more often than this. In response 
to item 27, 83,9% of students said that Social Studies had on at least a few occasions 
influenced them to watch particular television programs, read newspapers or magazines, 
or discuss issues with friends. Fifty-one point five percent (51.5%) of students reported 
that they were more likely to become involved in issues affecting the planet and society as 
a result of the Social Studies program (item 28). Twenty-five percent (25,0%) reported 
that there would be no change, and, somewhat puzzlingly, 19.0% reported that they were 
less likely to be so involved. 

All in all, these results are not unexpected. It is still unusual for students to be involved 
in social participation activities outside the classroom as part of their social studies 
program, so the response to item 26 was not surprising. The responses to items 27 and 
28 are definitely encouraging: it appears that students are making a connection between 
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their study of the past and what is happening in today's world and that they are, with 
some exceptions, being influenced by the social studies program and by their teachers to 
take an active interest in the world around them. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations are based on the results of the grade 8 written test. 

1. Teachers of grade 8 Sodal Studies should be encouraged to devote adequate time 
to the later imits of the program. 

2. Manitoba Education and Training, and the teacher education institutions, should 
draw teachers' attention to the role and use of the Curriculum guide as a means of 
course planning. 

3. Teachers' attention should be drawn to the importance of identifying the essential 
terms, facts, and concepts to be taught in any given imit, and of making them clear 
to students. 

4. Teachers should be encotiraged to design and use evaluation methods that require 
students to draw upon knowledge and skills cimiulatively throughout the year. 

5. Teachers should do whatever possible to review and reinforce students' knowledge 
of key items of subject matter, for example, through charts, wall displays, pictures, 
time-charts, and other such stimuli. 

6. Teachers should provide students with frequent opportunity to review material 
learned previously and to connect it to material currently being studied, with the 
intent that students form a coherent picture of their year's work as a whole. 

7. Manitoba Education and Training, together with the appropriate professional 
or^ganizations and the teacher education institutions, should help teachers to find 
ways of combining the teaching of subject matter with skill development. 

8. Inservice planners should make every effort to ensure that skills' development in 
social studies becomes a major theme of inservice and professional development. 

9. Manitoba Education and Training should continue to draw attention to the value of 
the Curriculimi Assessment support materials for Social Studies (also known as 
CAST) in connection with the Social Studies program. 

10. The teacher-training institutions should be consulted with a view to ensuring that 
new Social Studies teachers are fully aware of the importance of skills development 
in the Sodal Studies. 
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11. Teachers should be encouraged to make more use of visual and pictorial material 
as a vehicle for skills development in social studies. 

12. Teachers should be encouraged to put greater emphasis upon the teaching of writing 
skills as part of their teaching of social studies. 

13. Manitoba Education and Training, teacher-training institutions, and inservice 
planners should ensure that the SOLO method of evaluating written work is drawn 
to the attention of teachers and student teachers as a useful method of teaching and 
evaluating writing in the social studies. 

14- Manitoba Education and Training should consult with the Mam* toba Social Science 
Teachers Association, the universities, school divisions, and other appropriate 
bodies, to direct attention to the importance of skills development in social studies. 

15. Manitoba Education and Training should contmue to draw atte^ition to the 
inq)ortance of th** Attitudes and Values objectives of the Social Studies Curriculum. 

16. Teachers should continue to engage students in the eaqploration and development 
of attitudes and values relevant to the subject-matter of the curria!lim[i. 

17. The teacher-training institutions should continue xo draw the attention of student 
teachers to the Attitude and Value objectives of the curriculum. 

18. Manitoba Education and Training should continue to draw to the attention of 
teachers the importance of the Social Participation goals of the Social Studies 
curriculum. 

19. The teacher-training institutions should make student-teachers fully aware of the 
implications and means of implementation of the Social Participation objectives oi 
the curriculum. 

20. Teachers should be encouraged to make greater use of group work, speakers, and 
trips on topics relevant to the curriculum. 

21. School administrators and trustees should be encouraged to eliminate the obstacles 
that now exist in the planning for and use of speakers and field trips. 

22. Teachers should be encouraged to place more emphasis on involving students 
actively in their own learning. 

23. Manitoba Education and Training should take whatever steps are needed to ensure 
the implementation of the above recommendations. 
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CHAPTERS 



Grade Eight Teacher Survey 

The grade 8 Teacher Survey was sent to a sample of 295 teachers of grade 8 Social 
Studies. Two hundred and forty-seven (247) completed surveys were returned, making for 
a response rate of 83.7%. 

SURVEY RESULTS 

TEACHER BACKGROUND 

As at other grade levels, teachers were asked to describe tlieir academic and professional 
background in terms of courses taken in History, Geography, and other social sciences. 
The results showed that approximately one-half of the teachers teaching the grade 8 Social 
Studies program have three or fewer three-credit courses of related background. Figure 
8.1 below presents teachers' responses. 



Figure 8.1 

GRAPH OF GRADE 8 TEACMRS IHO HAVE 
TAKEN SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 




0 1 2 3 4 OR MORE 

NUMBER OF d-CiSm OODRSES 



Specifically, by subject, these figures indicate that 44.9% of Social Studies teachers have 
taken three or fewer three-credit courses in History. For Geography, the equivalent figure 
is 54.6% and for other social sciences 51.3%. It seems, then, that a surprisingly high 
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proportion of grade 8 teachers do not have much university training in their subject. It is 
often rumoured that Social Studies is seen as a subject that anyone can teach and that, 
therefore, teachers are sometimes more or less randomly assigned to it. The figures 
reported have suggested that there might be some substance to this view. It can only 
restrict the kinds of teaching that are possible if, in fact, teachers, no matter what their 
strengths in other areas, are not adequately trained in their subjects. And, in this regard, 
it must be remembered that a criterion of three 3-credit courses is substantially less tiian 
even a university minor which normally consists of 18 credits. At the same time, however, 
it must be noted tiiat 87.0% of the teachers surveyed reported tiiat tiiey felt qualified to 
teach the grade 8 course, with only 7.3% saying that they felt unqualified and 5.7% not 
responding. When asked if, given a choice, they would choose to teach the course, 80.6% 
of teachers said tiiat tiiey would, and 13.4% said tiiey would not, witii 6.1% not 
responding. Whatever their level of university training, teachers do not apparently feel 
themselves to be at a disadvantage when it comes to teaching tiie grade 8 course. 
Nonetheless, it is quite possible tiiat teachers do not realize tiie potential of history as a 
discipline, or tiie potential of tiie grade 8 course in particular, if tiiey have not received a 
thorough training in the appropriate subject matter and pedagogy. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



Teachers were asked to respond to tiiree questions on school organization: 



A. 



B. 



C. 



Mon-Saiestered Sgwestered 

Is the course you teach non- 

(tered or seaestered? 94, 3X i.ZX 



Ko 

Response 

4.5X 





1 2 


2 


4 


Other 
5 6 Cioecifv) 


No 

ResDonse 


How Many days are in 1 
cycle of your tinetable? 




.8X 


4.CY 


13.4X 72-W 4-OX 


4.9X 




Less 

Than 105 


105- 
140 


Hon-Scmestered Courses 
141- 176- 211- Over 

m m OL m 


Ho 

Response 


Hou aanv Minutes per 
cycle (per class) cio you 
teach Social Studies? 


6.9X 


8.5X 


6.5X 


21. 5X 35.6X 14.6X 


6.5X 




Less 
Than 210 


^emestered Courses 
211- 281- 351- 421- Over 
^ 25Q 4i0 £SS iSfi 


No 

Response 






.8X 




.4X -4X 


96.4X 



The responses to tiiis part of tiie Survey indicated tiiat, at the grade 8 level, the vast 
majority of schools are non-semestered and that most run on a 6-day cycle. This reflects 
a different pattern from tiie grade 10 results, which show a much higher proportion of 
semestered schools, and obviously arises from the different background and tradition of 
junior high/middle schools and senior high schools. 
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There appears to be a puzzling variation in the amounts of time schools devote to the 
grade 8 Social Studies course, A littie over half of the teachers (57-1%) report that they 
spend between 176 and 240 minutes per cycle on the grade 8 course, which would 
represent approximately 30 - 50 minutes per day, depending on whether one uses a 5-day 
or a 6-day cycle as the basis of calculation. These schools presimiably represent the norm 
of spending one classroom period per day on Social Studies, Fotirteen point six percent 
(14,6%) of teachers report that they spend more time than this on the grade 8 course, but 
21,9% report spending less than 175 minutes per cycle. In other words, over one-fifth of 
the province's classrooms spent surprisingly littie time on grade 8 Social Studies, In this 
connection, it must be remembered that the Administrative Handbook specifies that 175 
minutes per 5-day week should be devoted to Social Studies, Obviously, not all schools 
are achieving this. One wonders if the students who did not do as well as expected on the 
Assessment are to be found primarily in such schools. Recent research has substantiated 
the common-sense observation that the more time students spend on a task, the more 
successfully they are likely to do it. In grade 8 Social Studies, it seems, students' time-on- 
task is not always what it should be. 

Teachers were also asked to what extent they were able to influence various decisions 
concerning the organization of teaching and courses. The results are reported below: 

To uhat degree are you able to influence the follouine decisions? 







Great 




Little or Ho 


Ho 






Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


Response 


1. 


Allocation of tiw for Social Studies 


17-OX 


21 .9X 


56.3X 


4.9% 


2. 


Allocation of ti«e to specific topics 


67.6 


22-7 


5-3 


4.5 


3. 


Text book choice 


34.8 


36.4 


24.3 


4.5 


4. 


Selecting sqpport Material 


69.6 


23.1 


2.0 


5.3 


5. 


Teaching strategies 


84.2 


9-3 


2.0 


4.5 


6. 


Evaluation of student progress 


/8.9 


15.4 


1.2 


4.5 


7. 


Inservice activities 


15.0 


58.3 


22.3 


4.5 



Not surprisingly, the area of least influence was the allocation of time to the Social Studies, 
where 56.3% of teachers reported having little or no irxfluence. Since school timetables 
are generally drawn up by the school administration, with little teacher involvement, this 
finding is not unexpected. Perhaps more surprising is that 38.9% of teachers report having 
at least some or a great influence in this area. Twenty-four point three percent (24.3%) 
of teachers report having litfle or no influence over the selection of textbooks but this 
probably represents those situations where teachers move into a school where the 
textbooks are already in use and are unlikely to be replaced for some time. 
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Teachers report having great influence over such immediate classroom considerations as 
the selection of support material, teaching strategies, and evaluation procedures. Perhaps 
the most troubling finding of this part of the Survey is that so few teachers (15%) report 
having great influence over the organization of inservice activities. 

When teachers were asked to indicate whether they taught their Social Studies in a 
semestered or a non-semestered setting, 94.3% indicated that they taught in a non- 
semestered setting, 1.2% in a semestered setting, and 4.5% did not respond. When asked 
to respond to the amount of time spent teaching the overview unit as well as each of the 
four units of the curriculum, 45% to 49% of teachers did not respond to the overview and 
Unit IV while 33% to 35% did not respond to Units I, II, and III. It is difficult to know 
why, but one could assume that this was because teachers who did not teach certain units 
simply did not respond to these items. 

Comparing the response rates provided by teachers in semestered classes to the suggested 
time for each unit in the curriculum leads to some interesting comparisons. The curriculum 
guide provides suggested time allotments for each of the four units which in total make up 
70% (28 weeks) of the school year. No time is specifically allotted to the Overview and 
the range in the responses provided by 51% of the teachers can be summarized as follows: 

Reported Time Spent 

SuQgested Tine ^ weeks 

Allotment 1-1. S weeks 2-3 weeks A-8 weeks or wore 

Overview: People 

ThrouQh the Ages - 2SX 43. 2X 24. 8X 4X 

The suggested time for Unit I is 4 weeks. The summary of the allotment results provided 
by 67% of the teachers responding is as follows: 

Reported Time Spent 

Suggested Time 9 week* 

Atlotwient 1-2 weeks 3-5 weeks 6-8 weeks or more 

Unit I: Prehistoric 

and Early 4 weeks 3X 26.7% 48.5X 21 .7X 

Historic life 

The suggested time allotment for Unit II, Ancient Civilizations, is 8 weeks. The reported 
time spent by 67% of the teachers surveyed is summarized as follows: 

Reported Time Spent 

Suggested Tiae 

Allotment 2-5.5 weeks 6-10 weeks 11-30 weeks 

8 weeks 11. 4X 53.6X 34.9X 



Unit 11: 

Ancient Civilizations 
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Sixty-five percent (65%) of teachers surveyed provided information as to the time spent 
on Unit III, Life in Early Modem Europe. The suggested time allotment was 8 weeks. 
Reported time allotments follow: 

Reported Time Spent 

Suggested Tim 

Allotment 2-5.5 weeks 6-10 weeks 11-18 weekg 

Unit III: 

Life in Early Modem Europe 8 weeks 18X 60. 3X 21.7% 

On Unit IV, 55% of teachers provided information on time allocation. The suggested time 
allotment was 8 weeks as it was for Units II and III. Reported time allotments varied as 
follows: 

Reported Time Spent 

Suggested Tine 

Allotment 1-5 weeks 6-10 weeks 11-16 weeks 

Unit IV: 

Life in the Modern World 8 weeks 40. 2X 53.3X S.&Z 

As can be seen from the above analyses, there is considerable variation in the amount of 
time spent in any given unit of the grade 8 curriculum. Even taking into account the 
unallocated 30% of the school year, one wonders why up to 40% of teachers are allocating 
differences nearly greater than the 30% of unallocated time to Units 11, III, or IV, why there 
is such variation in the time spent on the overview, and why nearly 70% of teachers abnost 
double the amount of time spent on Unit I. Considering the information provided above, 
one explanation for under-allocation of time by some teachers could be found in the fact 
that over 20% of the province's classrooms did not receive the required minimum time to 
be devoted to Social Studies. However, considering that 90.3% of teachers report below 
that they have a great (67.6%) or some (22.7%) influence in the allocation of time to 
specific topics, it still leaves one to wonder why so many units receive an over-allocation 
of time by so many teachers. 

RATIONALE FOR TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 

Over the years there have been many different philosophies for the teaching of Social 
Studies and the Teacher Survey attempted to find out what grade 8 teachers thought 
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should be the main goals of Social Studies. The response rates to the six items related to 
this topic are presented below: 

There are various views on the role of Social Studies in the curriculuM* Please indicate your vieus 
on each of the &oal atateMents below. 

Strongly Strongly Mc 

Agree Agree Undecided Uisagree Dfsaflrc^ Hysponoa 

A. The Main task of Social Studies 
is to preserve and transMit 

cultural heritage 13.0X 55.9% 12. IX n.3X 1.2X 6.5X 

B. Social Studies should teach students 
to Make rational decisions about 

personal and social issues 33.2 56.7 4.0 .8 - 5.3 

C. Social Studies should provide 
learners both with an awareness of 
possible futures and the roles they 
Might play in developing these 

futures 29.6 58.7 4.9 1.6 - 5.3 

D. Social Studies should provide students 
with the skills necessary to becoMe 

independent learners 38.9 48.2 6.5 1.2 - 5.3 

E. Social Studies should teach a body of 
tested principles and generalizations 

about huaan relations and societies 15.0 49.4 23.1 6.5 .4 5.7 

F. Social Studies should help students 
understand the structure of the 

social sciences 9.7 51.4 26.7 6.5 .4 5.3 



As in grade 10, most grade 8 teachers appear to see Social Studies as contributing 
primarily to the development of students' decision-making skills and personal autonomy. 
Such at least is the conclusion to be drawn from the distribution of the "strongly agree** 
responses, wliich are concentrated upon items B, C, and D. Teachers apparently are less 
committed to the preservation of cultural heritage and to what might be called the teaching 
of the social sciences. There is perhaps, in the responses to this part of the survey, an 
indication that teachers see their task primarily in individualistic terms, as consisting of 
helping students to cope better with the issues that confront them, and not so much in 
societal terms, as contributing to a sense of citizenship and communal responsibilities. To 
the extent that this is the case, it indicates that the Social Studies program is not achieving 
all its objectives, at least not insofar as the social participation goals are concerned. 



CURRICULUM GUIDE AND RELATED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Eighty-three percent (83.0%) of teachers indicated that they were using the 1986 
Curriculum Guide, though 9.7% said they were not, without indicating what they vrere 
using, and 7.3% did not respond. The following data indicate that, overall, almost 75% 
of teachers found the curriculum guide either satisfactory or very satisfactory. It is 
interesting to note, in view of the observation made in the preceding section of this report, 
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that the most unsatisfactory part of the guide was that part which deals with social 
participation objectives, although even here only 13.0% reported it as unsatisfactory. One 
should also note that the proportion of "no response" returns was higher than might be 
expected on tliis section, and, indeed, on those that follow. It is difficult to know what to 
make of this, except to note the implication that some teachers apparently did not take the 
survey all that seriously. The above discussion is based on the survey results reported in 
the items below: 



A- 


Are you using the 1986 Guide for Grade 8? 


Yet 83.0X 


No 


MR luS 


B. 


How would you rate the '^986 Grade 8 Curricula 


ja Guide on: 








1. 


Very 

Sat i sf actory Sat isf actory 

Social Studies IC-12 Guide 

Overview? 6.1X 65-2X 


Unsatisfactory 
3.2X 


Ho 
10.9X 


Mo 
14.6X 


2. 


Grade Eight Overview? 


10.9 


68.tf 


2.4 


5.3 


12.6 


3. 


Unit Overview? 


13.8 


64.4 


4.0 


5.3 


12.6 


A. 


Topics and Focusing Questions? 


13.A 


60.7 


7.3 


4.9 


13.8 


5. 


Knowledge Objectives? 


13.4 


61.5 


4.9 


6.1 


14.2 


6. 


Thinking and Research Skills 
Objectives? 


13.8 


6C.3 


5.3 


7.3 


13.4 


7. 


Attitude & Value Objectives? 


11-7 


59.9 


7-3 


^.5 


14.6 


8. 


Social Participation 
Objectives? 


11.7 


55.1 


13.0 


6.1 


14.2 


9. 


Suggested Teaching Strategics 
and Learning Activities? 


11.7 


55.5 


12.1 


5.3 


15.4 


10. 


Suggested Learning Resources 


10.1 


57.9 


9.3 


8.1 


14.6 


11. 


Suggested Strategies for 
Evaluation of Students? 


7.7 


57.5 


8.9 


9.3 


16.6 


12. 


How would you rate the grade fi 
CurriculuM Guide overall? 


9.7 


64.8 


5.7 


3.2 


16.6 



As with the curriculum guide, most teachei's reported the textbook to be generally 
satisfactory, with only 9.7% describing it as unsatisfactory. (See item 1 below.) 

Very Ho Ho 

Satisfactory Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Opinion Respond 

1. Approved text: 

Hunan Heritage 17.8X 52.2X 9.7% 6-1% 14.2X 
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The same general pattern is to be seen in teachers' assessment of resources (see items 2 
and 3 below), although the high proportion of "no opinion*" responses should be noted. 
This presumably indicates that a reasonably substantial minority of teachers do not use this 
resource, although the survey provides no data as to why this might be so. It is not clear, 
for example, whether these teachers simply do nor choose to use Department of Education 
and Training resources, or whether they would like to do so but are deterred by problems 
of distance, accessibility, ordering, and so on. It could be that the failure to use such 
resources is another reflection of those classrooms which are not making adequate use of 
the full range of teaching strategies in Social Studies, a point which is raised in the next 
section of this report: 





Very 






No 


No 


Satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Opinion 


Response 


Classrcx3tK suppleaentary 








resources 


5-7X 


55.1X 


19.0% 


8.1X 


12.1X 


Departncnt of Education resources: 










a) Education Manitoba 


1.2 


47.0 


6.1 


28„3 


17,4 


b) H^itoba Textbook Catalogue 


1.6 


4S.2 


8.1 


25.9 


16.2 


c) Librar/ - Video Tapes 


2.0 


37.2 


17-0 


27.1 


16.6 


d) library - Print Materials 


2.4 


40.1 


8.1 


31.6 


17.8 


e) Library - MERC 


1.6 


24.3 


6.1 


46.6 


21.5 



TEACHING ACnVITrES 



Grade 8 teachers were asked to report on the frequency with which different kinds of 
teaching strategies were used in their classrooms. Their responses to the items in this 
section of the survey are reported below: 

How often does each of these activities happen in your Social Studies class or as a 
part of your Social Studies course? 

A Few 

Tines a No 







Dai Iv 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Year 


Never 


ResDonse 


1. 


Teacher presents infonnation most 
of the class period yhile students 












listen or take notes 


10.1X 


49.0X 


10.5X 


13.4X 


6.1X 


10.9X 


2. 


Students express or defend their 
opinicns cn different sides of jn 
















issue during class 


14.2 


36.4 


19.8 


13.8 


3.6 


12-1 


3. 


Students choose research activities 
















or topics that interest the* 




3.6 


38.5 


41.7 


4.9 


11.3 


4. 


Students participate in field trips. 
















e.g., museum, libraries, businesses 




.8 


1.6 


48.2 


37.7 


11.7 


5. 


Teachers use audio visual resources 
















in class (e.g., filns, filiistrips,T.V.) - 


23.1 


41.3 


21 .9 


2.8 


10.9 


6. 


Newspapers, Magazines are used in 
















classrooa 


4.5 


16.2 


25.5 


36.0 


6.5 


11.3 


7. 


students use prinary source 
Materials, e.g., diaries, letters. 
















photos, artifacts 




1.2 


14.2 


42.5 


30.8 


11.3 


8. 


Outside speakers visit the classrooa 


.4 


.4 


1.6 


33.2 


53.8 


10.5 


9. 


SiMlations, ganes, role playing 
















are used in the classrooM 


-4 


l.O 


13.8 


44.9 


26.7 


12 1 


10. 


students work on: 
















i) individual projects 


5.3 


12.1 


33.6 


35.2 


2.0 


11.7 




ii) groLfj projects 


.8 


7.3 


32.0 


39.3 


6.1 


14.6 
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These responses suggest that in most grade 8 Social Studies classrooms, there is a balance 
of teacher and student activities. Fifty-nine point one percent (59.1%) of teachers report 
that they present information to listening students at least weekly. On the other hand, 
students express or defend their opinions on at least a weeldy basis in 50.6% of the 
province's classrooms. They also work on individual projects on at least a monthly basis 
in 51.0% of classrooms, and on group projects in 40.1% of classrooms. 

However, one should not ignore the converse of these figures, which seem to indicate that 
in roughly half of the grade 8 Social Studies classrooms there is little scope for student 
involvement or activity. If 50.6% of students present or defend opinions at least weekly, 
then presumably another 49.4% get to do this more infrequently. In fact, the responses 
indicate that it happens monthly in 19.8% of cases, a few times a year in 13.8% of cases, 
and never in 3.6%. 

These figures are higher than the Technical Advisory Committee expected to find and 
indicate that many classrooms provide little opportvmity for active student involvement. 
In these classrooms, students, it seems, mostly listen, take notes, and do projects. This is 
to miss the rich potential of good Social Studies teaching, which provides many 
opportunities for the exploration of controversial issues, both past and present, and for the 
development and application of skills. It encourages students to voice their opinions, test 
their ideas in the clash of argument and debate, and generally develop awareness' that 
education is important, relevant, and interesting. The grade 8 Social Studies program lends 
itself to this kind of teaching which is also consistent with the overall goals of the Social 
Studies K-12 curriculum as a whole. 

Further evidence that some grade 8 classrooms are not the centres of active learning that 
they could be is provided by the data concerning field trips, speakers, simulation and role 
plp'/ing, and the ane of primary sources. The last two strategies are especially applicable 
to the grade 8 Social Studies program, with its strongly historical emphasis. It is a little 
surprising, for example, to see that in such a program, 30.8% of classrooms never use 
primary sources and 42.5% do so only a few times a year. Only 15.4% of teachers report 
using primary sources at least monthly, even though this approach has been recommended 
as a basic tool of History teaching since at least the turn of the century (Keatinge, 1927). 

There are, of course, obvious problems of access and availability concerning such materials. 
Some would argue that they are not necessarily appropriate at the grade 8 level, though 
the research refutes this argument (Booth,1987; Osborne, 1975). It must also be 
recognized that field trips and visiting speakers are not as applicable in the grade 8 
program as in others - though there is most definitely a place for them - and that they can 
be disruptive of school routines. Nonetheless, even recognizing such difficulties, there is 
a strong case for the use of more active methods of teaching and learning at the'grade 8 
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level. Such methods are worthwhile in themselves and also consistent with the philosophy 
and approach of the Social Studies curriculum as a whole and with the Middle Years 
philosophy of which grade 8 is a part. 

It is tempting to speculate as to whether the picture that emerges of grade 8 Social Studies 
classrooms, which shows that about half of them do not realize the full potential of their 
subject, has something to do with the fact that roughly half of the grade 8 Social Studies 
teachers report themselves as having had only a few Social Studies courses in their own 
academic and professional training. It seems reasonable to suppose that teachers who are 
not thoroughly at home in their subject would be tempted to stick closely to the textbook, 
because of their unfamiliarity with alternative and more exciting approaches. 

EVALUATION 

As part of the survey, teachers were also asked to report on how they evaluated their 
students in the grade 8 Social Studies course. Insofar as the various objectives of the 
course were concerned, teachers reported as follows: 

In forvally evaluating stixient growth, uhat ai^asis do you place on the 
following types of objectives: 



Great Some No No 

Emphasis Emahasfs Enohasis Response 

1. ICnowledge Objectives 45-7X U-5X - 9.7X 

2. Thinking and Research 

Skills Objectives 57.9 32.8 - 9.3 

3. Attitudes and Values Objectives 28.3 57.5 4.5 9.7 

4. Social Participation Objectives 19.0 61.1 9.3 10.5 



It is obvious that knowledge and skills objectives receive by far the heaviest emphasis, with 
attitudes and values and social participation objectives receiving somewhat less. Indeed, 
so far as receiving "great emphasis" goes, they receive considerably less. The ranking of 
the social participation objectives is of some interest, in view of the comments made in a 
previous section concerning rationales for teaching Social Studies. On balance, however, 
although more emphasis needs to be given to attitudes and values and social participation 
objectives, these data represent an acceptable state of affairs. It is especially encouraging 
to see the skill objectives receiving appropriate recognition. 
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Teachers were also asked to report on the priority they assigned to different forais of 
student evaluation, as shown in the following data: 

B. How important are the following for student evaluation in your Social Studies class? 



For Instructional Planning Purposes For Grading Purposes 





Very Hot 
Important Inportant Inportant 


N/A 


No 

Response 


Very Not 
Important Important laportant N/A 


Mo 

Response 


1. 


Sai^^les of 
individual 
student work 


29.6Z 


49.4X 


5.7X 


1.6X 


13.8X 


46.6X 


38. IZ 


3.2X 


0.4X 


11-7X 


C m 


Samples of gro(4> 
projects 


14.2 


57.9 


6.5 


5.7 


15.8 


27.5 


48.2 


6.9 


4.9 


12-6 


3. 


Perfonwncc 
in day to-day 
lessons 


32.8 


47.8 


4.5 


.4 


14.6 


34.0 


48.2 


5.7 


0.8 


11-3 


4_ 


Oral 

presentations 


6.9 


53.0 


17.4 


6.9 


15.8 


11.3 


47.8 


19.8 


6.5 


14-6 


5. 


Class tests: 
short answer 


23.5 


52.6 


6.9 


1 f% 

1 .o 


IS L 


34.4 


48.2 


4.9 


.4 


17 1 

\Cm 1 


6. 


Class tests: 
paragraph essays 


19.4 


55.5 


8.1 


2.4 


14.6 


32.0 


48.6 


5.7 


1.2 


12-6 


f m 


Teacher-iede final 
omilative exaai 


12.6 


39.3 


15.0 


17.8 


15.4 


19.0 


40.5 


11.7 


15.8 


13-0 


8. 


School-uide 
ctmilative exan 


2.4 


15.4 


20.6 


43.7 


17.8 


6.1 


15.4 


19.4 


43.3 


15-8 


9. 


Division/ 
district-wide 
emulative exaas 


2.0 


6.5 


23.1 


51.8 


16.6 


2.8 


6.5 


21.9 


54.3 


14-6 


10. 


Self-evaluation 
by students 


3.6 


35.2 


25.5 


20.6 


15.0 


2.4 


28.3 


31-2 


22-7 


15-4 


11. 


Role playing, 

siNulation, 

debates 


3.6 


35.6 


28.3 


14.6 


17.8 


2.4 


36.0 


28.7 


17.0 


15-8 


12. 


CurriculiM 
Assessment Support 
for Teachers 


7.3 


27.5 


17.0 


30.0 


18.2 


5.7 


23.1 


19,4 


35-2 


16-6 



These responses indicate that teachers are using a reasonable balance of evaluation 
procedures, with the major emphasis being placed upon students* work, both individually 
and through group projects, upon performance in daily lessons, and upon classroom tests. 
Only a small number of schools have school-wide or division-wide examinations, so that 
the main responsibility for evaluation rests with the classroom teacher. Just xmder 30% 
of teachers rate the Curriculum Assessment Support Materials for Social Studies as either 
important or very important. The Technical Advisory Committee felt that this figure was 
disappointingly low given the acknowledged value of these materials. Such altemative 
procedures for evaluation as oral reports, role-playing, debates, and self-evaluation are used 
somewhat less than more established methods. Overall, however, the data indicate that 
evaluation in Social Studies is proceeding satisfactorily, though it should be remembered 
that the survey provides no data on the quality of the evaluation instruments used by 
teachers. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Teachers were asked to report how many Social Studies inservices they had attended in the 
last two years. Twenty point six perceiit (20.6%) said they had attended three or more, 
but 70.8% reported that they had attended two or fewer. The specific figures were: 2 
inservices - 25.1%; 1 inservice - 25.5%; 0 inservices - 20.2%. These figures are remarkably 
low, especially when set against the realization that roughly one-half of the teachers of 
grade 8 Social Studies have verj^ little relevant academic or professional background. The 
very teachers who might benefit from suitable inservice programs apparently do not find 
them available, or, if they are available, do not make use of them. Given that 51.0% of 
teachers (see the items below) describe the Teachers' Society, the Social Science Teachers 
Association and the SAG conference as important or very important, one can conclude only 
that more teachers are prepared to turn to inservice training than there are those who 
actually use it. Presumably, Social Studies inservice sessions are simply not available and 
Social Studies is not seen by administrators as a high priority for inservice at this level. 
That many teachers do in fact recognize the need for inservice activities is further 
suggested by the fact that a substantial number of them wrote additional suggestions on 
the survey concerning this topic. For example, there were 81 written responses urging the 
importance of sharing and exchanging resources, units, materials, and so on. Similarly, 70 
written responses called for more attention to issues of classroom teaching, for example, 
the integration of language and thinking skills, the use of computers, co-operative teaching 
strategies, and so on. 

Teachers were also asked who or what they foimd most useful as a source of ideas and 
advice. Their responses were as follows: 



Hou inportant are each of the following as sources of ideas and information for your 
teaching of Social Studies? 







Very 
Important 


Iivx>rtant 


Not 
Important 


Mot 
Applicable 


No 

Response 


1. 




27.5X 


42.9X 


16.6% 


5.3X 


7.7X 


2. 




4.9 


14.2 


21.1 


50.6 


9.3 


3. 




.8 


26.3 


47.0 


17.0 


8.9 


4. 




.4 


15.0 


49.0 


25.1 


10.5 


5. 


School Division Consultants? . . 


2.8 


22.7 


30.8 


36.0 


7.7 


6. 




5-7 


45.3 


28.7 


13.0 


7.3 


7. 


Department of Education 


4.5 


32.8 


36.0 


17.8 


8.9 




b) Small Schools Conference? 


10-1 


29.6 


23.9 


27.9 


8.5 


8. 


Faculty of Education 


3-2 


31.6 


34.0 


18.6 


12.6 






7.3 


42.1 


25.9 


15.8 


8.9 


9. 




6.1 


35.6 


36.0 


10.9 


11.3 


10. 


History and Social Science 


1.6 


21.9 


32.4 


32.8 


11.3 


11. 


Manitoba Social Science Teachers 
















.8 


21.9 


35.6 


30.0 


11.7 
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In grade 8, as indeed in other grades, teachers obviously find their colleagues to be their 
most important source of assistance. No other group approaches this position, though 
51.0% of teachers report that they find the Teachers' Society useful, presumably through 
the work of the Social Science Teachers Association and the SAG conference. Forty-nine 
point four percent (49.4%) of teachers also describe mservice as important or very 
important, though this finding should be read in the light of the infrequency of inservice 
in the^ Social Studies, as described above. Manitoba Education and Training and the 
Faculties of Education are rated as important or very important by approximately one-third 
of teachers, and just over a fifth assign a similar rating to professional journals. Perhaps 
the most notable feature of the data reported above is the large proportion of teachers who 
find most of the sources listed to be either not important or not applicable. The overall 
impression that emerges is that for most grade 8 Social Studies teachers, professional 
development is an individual business. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are based on the results of the grade 8 teacher survey. 

1. School administrators and teachers must be encouraged to devote the stipulated time 
allotment (35 minutes per day) to the grade 8 Social Studies program- 

2. School administrators, when assigning teachers to teach Social Studies, shotild ensure 
that appropriate professional development and training is provided. 

3. Teachers of Sodal Studies should ensure that appropriate professioixal development 
and training is available and utilized. 

4. School administrators, teachers, and professional development personnel should 
ensure that Social Studies is given increased emphasis in inservice activity. 

5. Manitoba Education and Training and the teacher education institutions, should make 
teachers more: aware of, and encourage them to make greater use of the Social Studies 
resources available through Manitoba Education and Training. 

6. Manitoba Education and Training and the teacher education institutions should 
encourage teachers to make greater use of primary sources in their teaching of the 
grade 8 program. 

7. Manitoba Education and Training, and the appropriate professional bodies, together 
with the imiversities, should continue and expand their efforts to develop prototype 
materials that demonstrate how student-centred activity methods can be used in the 
grade 8 program. 

8. The appropri: .te organizations involved in Social Studies education should be 
encouraged to work together in establishing a clearing house and resource collection 
for the use of Manitoba Social Studies teachers. 
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9. Manttoba Education and Training and teacher training institutions should encourage 
teachers to place more emphasis upon student activities related to the sodai 
participation objectives of the grade 8 program. 

10. Manitoba Education and Training and teacher training institutions should encourage 
teachers to use the Curriculum Assessment Support materials available from the 
Manitoba Textbook Bureau. 
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Grade Ten Written Test 



A total of 799 students fonried the sample for the grade 10 Assessment. 

The grade 10 Assessment consisted of 122 questions divided into four parts, matching the 
four categories of objectives in the provincial Social Studies curriculum: knowledge of facts 
and generalizations; thinking and research skills; attitudes and values; and social 
participation. Each of the four parts of the test was further divided into subtests. The 
parts of the test dealing with social participation and attitudes and values obviously have 
no right or wrong answers. They are intended to provide some indications of what 
students think and feel on issues related to the curriculum and to help determine the extent 
to which the curriculum is meeting its goals in these particular areas of objectives. In 
contrast, the parts of the test dealing with thinking and research skills (including 
mapwork) and knowledge of facts and generalizations do have correct or best answers. 
The test also included an essay item (item #122), since the ability to write clearly and 
correctly is obviously an important part of any social studies curriculum. The distribution 
of test items among the various topics and subtopics of the curriculum was as outlined in 
Table 9.1. 
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Table 9.1 



Grade 10 Geograp*iy Assessment 1989 
Categorization of Itetns by Subtest 



Item Number 









Cognitive 




Affective 








Thinking and 




Soc i a I 


Attitudes 




Content Area 


Knowledge 


Research Skills 


Hapwork 


Participation 


and Values 


I. 


OVERVIEW OF NORTH AMERICA 














1.1 Defining North America 


2 


38 


71 




103,104 




1-2 The Physical Envirorment 


3,4 


39,41,42 


78 






1.3 The Population 














Distribution 




43 






105,106 




1.4 Concept of a Region 


5 


40 








II. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTERIOR 














1 1.1 Defining the Reg i or. 


7,10,12 


44 


72,79 








1 1. 2 The Soil Resource Base 


11 


46 


80 








II. 3 Agricultural Activities 


8 


45 


75 








II. 4 Other Economic Activities 














1 1 .5 Current Issues 










107 


III. 


THE NORTH 














1 1 1.1 Defining the North 


13 


53 










1 1 1. 2 Resource Base 


14,15,16 


47,48,51,54 






108 




1 1 1. 3 The Peoples of the 














North 


i7 








109 




1 1 1. 4 Current Issues 










110 


IV. 


WESTERN CORDILLERA 














IV. 1 Defining the Region 






73 








IV. 2 Evolution of Mountains 


20 












IV. 3 The Resource Base 


18,19 


CC ex. CT CO 


"7/ 








IV. 4 Other Economic 














Activities 


21,22 












IV. 5 Current Issues 










111,112 


V. 


ATLANTIC CANADA AND APPALACHIA 














V.I Defining the Region 


24 


60,61 


77 








V.2 Regional Economic 














Differences 










113 




V.3 Fishing 


23,25 


59,62 










V.4 Current Issues 


26,27 






114 


VI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HEARTLAND 














VI. 1 Defining the Region 6,28,29,31 


64 










VI .2 Industrialization 


32,30 


63,67 










VI .3 Urbanization 


9 


65 


76 




115 




VI .4 Current Issues 




66 








VIII 


.CANADIAN. CONTINENTAL. 














WORLD ISSUES 














VI 1 1.1 Central America 


33,34,35 












VII 1.2 Energy 




68 










VI 1 1. 3 Other Issues 


36,37 


69,70 






116-119,120 












121 




IX. 


GENERAL 






81,101 


101 





NOTE: The grocfiing of \tems presented above corrects the grocfiing on pages 13 and H in the Grade 10 Manual and Scoring 
Key and is as appears on the published errata sheet accoapanying said docuKnt. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

Knowledge of facts and generalizations represents one of the key points of the Social Studies 
curriculum and obviously plays a major part in the development of skills and the formation of 
attitudes and values. The grade 10 Assessment contained 36 items dealing directly with students* 
knowledge. It should be remembered also that many of the items in other sections of the 
Assessment also called for the application of geographical knowledge. The 36 items that tested 
students* knowledge most directly were divided among the topics of the grade 10 Geography as 
shown in Table 9.1. Table 9.2 below indicates how students responded. 

Table 9.2 



Response Rate by Content Area on 
iCnowledse of Facts and Generalfzatfons Sii3test 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VIII 


Content Overview of 


Agricultural 


The North 


Western 


Atlantic Canada 


Industrial 


Canad i an , Cont i nen ta I 


Area North America 


Interior 




Cordillera 


and Appelachia 


Heartland 


and World Issues 


# of iteins: 4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


#2-80% 


# 7-50X 


#13-53X 


#18-69X 


#23-74% 


# 6-76 


#33-87% 




# 8-32 


#14-39 


#19-32 


#24-52 


# 9-46 


#34-49 


#4-30 


#10-65 


#15-72 


#20-78 


#25-82 


#28-54 


#35-62 


#5-6S 


#11-46 


#16-56 


#21-35 


#26-77 


#29-69 


#36-83 




#12-36 


#17-61 


#22-30 


#27-41 


#30-55 


#37-64 












#31-82 














#32-69 




Subtest Means 54.88 


46.26 


56.70 


49.26 


65.56 


64.94 


69.36 



Overall mean response rate 58.61 



Table 9.3 presents the same data in another form to demonstrate the range of correct 
responses. 

Table 9-3 



Response Rates per I ten by Range of Correct Responses on 
ICnouledge of Facts and General fzat ions Siiitest 



Range of Correct Responses 





Item 

No. 0-29% 


Item 

No. 30-39% 


Item 

No. 40-49% 


Iteai 

No. 50-59% 


Item 

No. 60-69% 


Item 
No. 70-79% 


Item 

No. 80-100% 


Percentage of 
Students 
Responding 
Correctly to 
Each Item 




4. 30% 
6. 32 
12. 36 
14. 39 
19. 32 

21. 35 

22. 30 


3. 44% 
9. 46 
11. 46 
27. 41 
34. 49 


7. 50% 
13. 53 
16. 56 
24. 52 
28. 54 
30. 55 


5. 65% 
10. 65 

17. 61 

18. 69 
29. 69 
32. 69 
35. 62 
37. 64 


6. 76% 
15. 72 
20. 78 
23. 74 
26. 77 


2. 80% 
25. 82 
31. 82 
33. 87 
36. 83 


No. of Items 


0 


7 


5 


6 


8 


5 


5 
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One should be careful not to make too much of the evidence since it rests upon only a 
small base of data, but it is roughly consistent with the results reported in the section of 
this chapter dealing with skills. About 60% of students perform reasonably well, with 
about one-third of students falling below expected levels. 



Knowledge of this section of the grade 10 Geography program was tested by four items (2- 
5), with an average correct response rate of 54.88%. Item 2 gave students the least 
difficulty, v^th 80% knowing that the 49th parallel marks part of the border between the 
U.S.A. and Canada. Students had the most difficulty with item 4, which only 30.2% 
answered correctly: 



It is worth noting that 62.6% of students who answered this item incorrectly chose 
response C, thus indicating some misunderstanding of the item. It was the opinion of the 
Technical Advisory Committee that many students confused the term, "renewable'' with 
"recyclable". 

Whatever the reason, there is clearly a process of reasoning going on here which led many 
students to misimderstand the item. The response indicates not so much a clear-cut wrong 
answer as an attempt to think through the item. One can see this process in action in 
other items in this section also. For example, in item 5, although 65.2% correctly 
answered that the term "region" is generally used in geography to describe an area having 
"enough similarities to be considered as one unit", another 20.2% of students chose the 
answer that described it as being "one central governing body". Although, technically 
speaking, this answer is incorrect, since the item specified a definition such as used 
"generally" and "in geography", it nonetheless indicates not a pattern of random guessing, 
or an answer which is irrevocably wrong, but a situation in which students attempt to 
think their way through an item and arrive at an 'unswer which, though incorrect, is 
intelligible and even in a sense plausible. 



OVERVIEW OF CANADA 



4. 



Which of She following contains only items made front 
renewable resources? 



30.2% 

3.6 
6Z6 

3.4 



A) ^ Telephone book, orange juice 

B) Asbestos insulation, instant coffee 

C) Plastic raincoat, soft drink can 

D) Raisin bread, steel girder 
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After item 4, in this overview section, item 3 created the most difficulty, being answered 
correctly by 44.2% of students, although, interestingly, another 31.8% chose the same 
wrong answer, thus suggesting again that more than random guessing was involved: 

J« The paUan cf Cmada's vegemion zones is 
most closefy related to Us 

44.2% A)^ climate zones, 

3L8 B) soa types. 

4.4 C) longUuduuU position. 

19.4 D) Umdfom reffons. 

Perhaps the key words in this item are **most closely related" and it might have helped 
make the intent of the item clearer if they had been underlined. Many students apparently 
failed to see the significance of these words, and rushed to response B, without weighing 
it against the other possible responses. As suggested elsewhere in this chapter, this pattern 
can be seen in other items also, and indicates students' relative lack of test skills and their 
reluctance to suspend judgment and weigh evidence before reaching closure. The Technical 
Advisory Committee decided that students performed as well as expected in this content 
area. 

THE AGRICULTURAL INTERIOR 

This unit of the grade 10 Geography program was tested by five items (7-8, 10-12) with 
46,26% being the mean of correct responses. Two items were answered correctly by more 
than 50% of students: 



10. The Agricuburai Interior region cf North America is 
a partiailarfy good area for growing wheat because 



27.2% 


A) 


the winters are mild and the summers are warm. 


4.8 


B) 


the rainfall is heavy throughout the year. 


3.0 


C) 


there are large cities and dense population to 






provide good markets. 


65.0 


D)* 


there are large areas of suitable land 






available for cuUivadon. 



Once again, an incoixect response (A) attracted a notable concentration of students. This 
becomes to a certain extent intelligible, however, when one remembers that the 
Agricultural Interior of North America runs down through the U.S. mid-west and into 
Texas, If a student was thinking of, say, Texas or Kansas, then response A becomes 
plausible. Indeed, one could argue that, taken as a whole, the Agricultural Interior has 
mild winters, certainly when compared to the Canadian Prairies, which represent only the 
northem fringe of the region. The Technical Advisory Committee, in evaluating this item 
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and its answers, concluded that the item had to a certain extent misled students. Here, as 
in some other parts of the test, the raw figures of right and wrong answers should not be 
taken purely at face value. 

Item 8 caused the most difficulty, with only 327% of students answering correctly. It 
appears that the term "localization** caused genuine difficulty for many students, since their 
answers were distributed across most of the possible responses: 

& Which (arm best describes the distribution of farms 
such as tobacco farms, market gardening and fruit 
farms in Southern Ontario? 

3Z7% A)^ Localization 

23.8 B) Industrialization 

3Z2 C) Regionalization 

laS D) GeneraSzaiion 

Even here, however, it could be that students understand the concept, even if they select 
the wrong nomenclature. It is notable that relatively few students opted for response D, 
which is obviously irrelevant, while the great majority selected a response that was at least 
plausible. Rather than using a stiictly geographic definition, such as is fovind in the 
textbook and the curriculimi guide, students chose a more everyday term. 

Item 12 revealed a somewhat similar scattering of responses, suggesting that either 
students simply did not know the appropriate information or that they were confused by 
the terminology: 

iZ The geological base cf the Afficultural Interior is 
an important resource of 

18,8% A) metallic and non-metallic mmerals. 

36,8 B)* fossil Juels and non-metalUc minerals. 

27.8 C) fossil fuels and metallic minerah. 

16,4 D) mineral fuels and metallic minerals. 

Overall, in this section, students appear to have had some difficulty with technical terms. 
The example of "localization** has already been discussed. Another example is provided by 
item 7, which revealed some confusion about terminal moraines: 
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7. The disappairmce of the anciatt glacial lakes left 
level, fertile day deposits known as 

30.3% A) terminal moraines, 

11.9 B) smaU drumlins. 

5.9 C) winding eskers, 

50,7 D)* lacustrine plains. 

It might also be that item 12, shown above, reveals some problems with definitions and 
terminology. The Technical Advisory Committee felt that on this section of the Assessment 
students performed below expectations. 

THE NORTH 

This unit of the grade 10 Geography program comprised five items (13-17), with an 
average correct response rate of 56.7%. There was only one item which fell below 50%, 
viz. item 14: 

14. Which type of natural vegetation would supply most 
of the raw malerials for pulp and paper miUsT 

Z9% A) Parkland ve^aHor. 

34.5 B) Mixedfortst 

39.2 C)* Coniferous forest 
2Z7 D) Dedduous forest 

It was the view of the Technical Advisory Committee that, though difficult, this was a fair 
item. It obviously challenged the students. 

The item which caused students the least difficulty was item 15 dealing with the definition 
of the tree-line and which was answered correctly by 72.5% of students. The remaining 
items in this section were answered correctly by just over half of the students: item 13 - 
53%; item 16 - 56%; item 17 - 61%. Sixty-one point seven percent (61.7%) of students 
successfully identified Minamata disease with mercury pollution in the pulp and paper 
industry (item 17), but a relatively high proportion of students had difficulty with 
describing the composition of the Canadian Shield, as is suggested by the following two 
items: 

13. The Canadian Shield is composed primarily of 

53.8% A)* iffteous and metamorphic rock, 

31.7 B) horizontal bryers of sedimentary rock. 

Z6 C) vofcartic rock. 

11.3 D) folded and faulted rodcs of all types. 
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16, Which resources are most commonly associated with 
the Canadian Shield area? 

10.9% A) Petrokum, fertile soil 

56.3 B)^ Metallic minerals, forests 

14.8 C) Fertile soils, metallic minerals 

16.8 D) Forests, petroleum 

It is a matter of some surprise that 31.7% of students think that the Canadian Shield is 
composed of sedimentary rock and that only 56.3% of students were able to identify 
co.Tectly the major resources of the Shield. In both cases, the Technical Advisory 
Committee felt that the items were clear and straightforward and expected that students 
would have done better than they did. 

THE WESTERN CORDILLERA 

There were five items on the Assessment (items 18-22) which dealt with students' 
knowledge of this imit of the grade 10 Geography program. The mean correct response 
rate was 49.26%, ranging from a high of 78% (item 20) to a low of 30% (item 22). Of 
the five items, three were answered correctly by approximately 30% of students. 
Surprisingly, in view of difficulties with terminology elsewhere on the Assessment, most 
students had no problems v^th the item dealing with plate tectonics: 

20. The explanation for the shifting continents and mountain 
building processes on the earth's surface is called 

9.5% A) weathering. 

61 B) deposition. 

5.1 C) sedimentation. 

73.8 D) * plate tectonics. 

An approximately similar proportion of students correctly answered item 18, with 69% of 
students identifying salmon as the most valuable catch off Canada's West Coast. 

In contrast, only 32.8% correctly associated coal AAdth Robert's Bank (item 19), with a 
higher proportion (37.4%) misidentifying petroleimi as the export in this item. Two other 
items that were answered less well than expected were items 21 and 22: 

21. The orchards in the Okanagan Valley are located mainly 
on benchlands (terraces or valley sides) because of 

35.4% A)* frosts. 

413 B) winds. 

60 C) insects. 

15.6 D) harvesting. 
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Where are most of tiie lumber mills of the Western 
Cordillera located? 



13,8% A) 

20.7 B) 
34.0 C) 

30.8 D)* 



Windward slopes of the interior plateau 
Leeward slopes of the interior plateau 
Leeward slopes of the coastal mountains 
Windward slopes of the coastal mountains 



Item 21 provides another example of students answering not so much wrongly as with an 
interpretation different from that anticipated by the item. Although the correct response 
was A (frosts), one can argue that B (winds) is also a plausible answer. Since cold air 
sinks and thus, in a sense, can be said to give rise to winds, response B is in its way 
defensible. Certainly, the fact that so many students chose it suggests that more than 
haphazard guessing was involved. Here, as elsewhere, we must be careful not to interpret 
a 'Hvrong^ answer too simply. The Technical Advisory Committee decided that this item 
had caused some imnecessary difficulty for students. If one takes this into account, then, 
in the Committee's opinion, students had performed more or less as expected in this section 
of the Assessment. 



There were five items (23-27) devoted to this unit of the grade 10 Geography program, 
with an mean correct response of 65.58%. Only item 27 was answered correctly by fewer 
than half of the students which received only 41% correct responses: 



The item appears to be unambiguous and it seems clear that many students simply did not 
know the information needed to answer it. Item 24 similarly called for some specific 
information, in this case dealing vnth the Bay of Fundy in comparison to other tidal waters, 
and it was answered correctly by 52.1% of students. 

The other items in this section, however, were answered correctly by over 70% of students, 
making this one of the best answered sections of the Assessment. The item that was 
answered the most successfully was item 25: 



ATLANTIC CANADA AND THE APPALACHIANS 



27. 



The most important coal fields of North America are 
found in the 



4hl% 
14A 
20.0 
23.8 



Ar 
B) 
C) 
D) 



Appalachians. 
Hudson Bay Lowlands, 
Great Plains, 

Great LakesSL Lawrence Lowlands 
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25. The migor disptae betmm Newfoundland and 
St Piare-Miquekm has been wer 



5.9% 


A) 


tealhun&tg. 


4.9 


B) 


factory Mi^s. 


6.4 


Q 


methods of fishing. 


814 


D)* 


fishing areas. 



The response to item 23 also suggests that students have a basic knowledge of east coast 
fishing issues and that this aspect of the grade 10 program is well covered in the 
classrooms: 



23. The area known as the Grand Banks is 



74.6% 


A)* 


a fishing ground off tlie coast of NewfoundJand. 


8.5 


B) 


a nu^ of hilb in central New Brunswick. 


18 


C) 


the major commercial zone in downtown Montreal 


13.5 


D) 


a tourist region in the foothills cf the Rocfy 






mountains. 



The Technical Advisory Comn[Uttee felt that students performed above expectations on this 
section of the Assessment. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HEARTLAND 



This imit of the grade 10 Geography program was assessed by seven items (6,9,28-32), 
with a mean correct response rate of 64.9%. Only one item (9) was answered correctly 
by fewer than 50% of students: 

9. Land vabies in the Niagara Fmit Belt have been 
most influenced by 

16,8% A) nearness to Lake Ontario, 

46,6 B)* urban sprawl 

2Z8 C) world trade markets. 

13.1 D) hi^ priced pmL 

The distribution of incorrect responses to this item suggests that students had no difficulty 
with its intent or wording, but rather that they did not know the necessary information. 



Just over half (54.6%) of students knew that the water from Lake Erie flows into Lake 
Ontario. The distribution of the incorrect responses suggests that many students do not 
know the relative location of the Great Lakes: 
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2& The water of Lake Erie flaws into 

118% A) LakeMkhiffUL 

13.9 B) Lake Superior. 

54.6 C)^ Lake Ontario. 

18.5 D) LakeHunm. 

Surprisingly, only fifty-five point seven percent (55.7%) of students correctly tinderstood 
the term "primary industry", with 18.0% misidentifying tourism, and another 18.8% 
manufacturing, as examples of primary industry (item 30). 

The remaining items in this section of the Assessment were answered better. Interestingly, 
the item which caused the least difficulty was one which might have been expected to have 
caused some problems, since it involved the weighing of a number of factors: 

31. Which is an example of the influence of ihe Great 
Lakes on the climate of Southern Ontario? 

6.0% A) They make the regjUm warmer in summer 

5.4 B) They make the region colder in winter 

815 C)* Th^ make the region mart moderate all year 

5.9 D) They decrease the amount of prrdpiiation in the reg^m 

Just over three-quarters of the students correctly identified the basic concept of industrial 
heartland: 



d The industrial heartland of a country can be described 
most accurately as the area or region 



7.6% 


A) 


which has the greatest number cffarmit^or 






lumbering activuies. 


SJ 


B) 


in which there is a large concentration of 






transportation routes. 


9.9 


Q 


in which a country's financial institutions are concentrated. 


76.2 


D)* 


which has the peatest concentration of 






numtfacturing activity. 



Item 32 also provided some evidence on this point, suggesting that students for the most 
part imderstood what was involved: 
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Which one of the following would be most useful in 
idendfymg a manufacturing regjum? 



69.8% A)* 



Statistics on the percentage of the work force 
employed in industry 



3,8 
119 
13.9 



B) 
C) 
D) 



Statistics on the birth rate and the death rate 
Statistics on the net rur/d urban migration 



Statistics on the availabdity of hydro electricity 



The Technical Advisory Committee feh that students performed up to expectations on this 
section of the Assessment. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN AND CANADIAN, CONTINENTAL, AND WORLD ISSUES 

This is the final unit of the grade 10 Geography program and five items (33-37) on the 
Assessment were devoted to it. It obtained the highest overall mean of correct responses 
of any section on the Assessment, with a mean of 69.4%. 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, the item that was answered the most successfully was item 33, 
dealing with music, with 87.4% of students correctly identifying calypso with the 
Caribbean. Eighty-three point two percent (83.2%) of students also correctly identified the 
United States as Canada's largest trading partner (item 36). Sixty-two point five percent 
(62.5%) of students identified sugar cane as an important export crop in the Caribbean, 
but another 23.0% identified citrus fruit, which, though technically incorrect, nonetheless 
has a certain plausibility. The Technical Advisory Committee decided that there was a 
certain ambiguity in this item. The item that caused the most difficulty was item 34, with 
only 49.3% of students correctly identifying bauxite as Jamaica's chief mineral export. 
Although the items in this section had been made a little easier than in others, since it was 
anticipated that not all students would have reached tWs part of the grade 10 program by 
the June 5, 1989 testing date, the Technical Advisory Committee felt that students had 
performed above expectations. 
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THINKING AND RESEARCH SKILLS OBJECTIVES 

The Social Studies Curriculum Guide (1985) describes the Thinking and Research Skill 
objectives of the curriculum as follows: 

"The thinking and research skill objectives are to assist students in developing such 
critical thinking and research skills as: 

- locating, organizing, and evaluating information; 

- acquiring information through reading, listening, and observing; 

- communicating in oral and written form; 

- interpreting pictures, charts, graphs, tables, maps and globes; 

- understanding time and chronology. 

The thinking and research skill objectives make it possible for students to be actively 
involved in gathering and interpreting Social Studies data, in drawing conclusions, 
and in critical thinking. 

Gathering Data - gathering data includes such activities as identifying, testing, 
acquiring, listening, looking, examining, observing, searching, interviewing, locating, 
itemizing, and recording. 

Interpreting Data - interpreting data includes such activities as comparing, 
describing, explaining, inferring, analyzing, evaluating, and distinguishing. It also 
includes the ability to interpret graphic and symbolic data, such as maps, graphs, 
tables, charts, timelines, and cartoons. 

Drawing Conclusions - drawing conclusions includes examining, discussing, 
debating, summarizing, postulating, synthesizing, classifying, creating, evaluating 
of evidence, and drawing of warranted conclusions. 

Critical Thinking - critical thinking skills include such activities as formulating, 
detecting, perceiving, hypothesizing, inferring, analyzing, evaluating, generalizing, 
conceptualizing, judging, recognizing imderlying assumptions, identifying central 
issues" (p. 10). 

On the grade 10 Assessment there were 33 items (38-70) that were designed to test 
students' competence in these skills. The distribution of these items among the various 
units of the grade 10 course can be foimd in Table 9.1. However, since these skills are 
common across all units, it is more useful to report them, not by imit, but by the nature 
of the particular skills in the item. Essentially, the Assessment items that dealt with skills 
can be divided into the five categories shown below along with the items which test each 
objective: 
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1. map analysis and utilization: 9 items (38-41, 43-44, 53, 55, 64) 

2. map locations: 10 items (71-80) 

3. comprehension and analysis: 14 items (42, 49-52, 54, 57-61, 63, 66-67) 

4. interpreting graphs, charts and tables: 10 items (44-48, 56, 62, 65, 
68-70) 

5. essay writing: 1 item (122). 

MAP ANALYSIS AND UTILIZATION 

The items dealing with map analysis and utilization were intended to see not whether 
students could identify or locate particular places on a map, but rather to determine the 
extent to which they could interpret and analyze the kinds of information that might be 
found on a map, for example by comparing different types of information, by using symbols 
and by applying the symbols contained in a key or legend to the map itself. Of the nine 
items dealing with these and related skills, students were most successful with items 38 
and 41. Item 38 required them to correctly identify Lake Michigan from a number of 
different lake-shapes and 76.1% of respondents did so successfully. Item 41 involved the 
use of a cross-section of the North American continent and 76.3% of students correctly 
identified the Appalachian region. Three further items were answered correctV by roughly 
tv/o-thirds of the students. Item 43 reqtaired students to interpret a map showing 
population distribution and density and 66.3% did so correctly. Item 53 asked for a 
comparison between two regions and a correct answer assumed that students would know 
something about the regions beyond what was indicated on the map. Sixty-eight percent 
(68%) ansv/ered it correctly. Item 55 required students to use a map of California showing 
annual rainfall, to understand the legend and to apply it to the map. Sixty-five point seven 
percent (65.7%) did so correctly, though it is perhaps worth noting that 19.5% of students 
selected the answer that was diametrically opposed to the correct one. It seems tmlikely 
that these students would make such an obvious mistake and that there is at least a 
suggestion here, which is reinforced by other data to be discussed below, that they simply 
did not read or follow the instructions to the item correctly, thus leading them to substitute 
the "mosf* for the "fewest". 

Four other items were less well done: - viz. items 44, 64, 40, and 39. 

Item 44 involved the use of a cross-section to identify the Manitoba Escarpment and was 
answered correctly by 54.7% of students. However, it should be noted that 28.5% of 
students all chose the same wrong answer and it could well be that this error arose, not 
from not knov^ang the Manitoba Escarpment, but rather from misjudging the distance on 
the cross-section between the marked locations of Ontario and British Columbia. Clearly, 
the fact that so many students (28.5%) would all select the same wrong answer suggests 
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that more than random guess-work was involved. A similar result is found in item 64 
which gave students a cross-section of the Great Lakes and asked them to calculate the 
differences in elevation between Lake Superior and Lake Ontario. Only 43.3% of students 
responded correctly, even though the necessary information was provided on the diagram 
that accompanied the item. However, another 32.9% of students all opted for the same 
wrong answer, which they reached by subtracting the depth of Lake Ontario from that of 
Lake Superior rather than calculating the difference in elevation. Here, as elsewhere, it 
was not that students did not know how to answer the item, but rather that they misread 
or misapplied the directions. Another factor may well have been at work here, in that the 
depths of the lakes stood out more clearly on the diagram than did the elevations, and this 
apparently distracted many students. This might well be an example of what psychologists 
in the Piagetian tradition sometimes describe as premature closure or centering, where 
students seize too quickly upon one element of a problem, often the most visible or the 
most tangible, and fail to measure it against other variables (Osborne, 1975). 

Item 40 required students to compare geographic regions on a map of North America and 
determine which two shared the largest overlap. Puzzlingly, only 44.4% of students 
answered the item correctly. There was no overwhelmingly popular wrong answer, 
suggesting that students were genuinely stumped by this item. Ariswers to other items 
suggest that students have a reasonable knowledge of the geographic regions of North 
America so it is unlikely that this was the problem. One can assume only that many 
students simply did not undei^stand the item and had difficulty with the idea of overlap 
which they appear to have either confused with the concept of transition, or imderstood 
to mean a common border. 

Finally, the item dealing with Map Analysis and Utilization that was answered the least 
successfully was item 39, where only 28.7% of students correctly identified isohyets. This 
seems to be a clear case of students simply not knowing the term, either because they had 
forgotten it or never been taught it. 

The overall distribution of responses to the nine items dealing with Map Analysis and 
Utilization shows 2 items with a 70% correct or better response, 3 items with a correct 
response rating of between 60-70%, 3 items with ratings between 40-50%, and one item 
with a 20-30% correct response rating. However, it must be remembered that two items 
(44 and 64) that received a low response could well be placed in a higher category, in that 
they indicate not that students do not possess the necessary skills, but rather that they 
misunderstood the items. 
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MAP LOCATIONS 

In a geography assessment it seems eminently reasonable to detemiine the extent to which 
students can identify or locate important points on a map, especially in the context of a 
particular program of study. Thus, items 71-80 asked students to identify places or regions 
marked on a map of North and Central America. The results are recorded in Table 9.4. 





Table 9-4 






Percentage of Correct Responses to 






Map Location I tens 




Item Niniser 


Location 


X Correct Responses 


71 


Nicaragua 


35. OX 


72 


Oklahoma 


42.3 


73 


Los Angeles 


54.6 


Ik 


West Coast Marine Climate 


71.6 


75 


Dairy Belt 


36.5 


76 


Toronto 


54.2 


77 


Appalachians 


71.0 


78 


Labrador Current 


57.4 


79 


Mississippi River 


53.9 


80 


Black Chernozem Soil 


39.3 



Examining these 10 responses by range of correct responses provides the following 
distribution: 

70-79% correct responses - 2 items 

60-69% " " - 0 items 

50-59% " " - 4 items 

40-49% " " - 1 item 

30-39% " " - 3 items. 

These results must be seen in context if they are not to be misunderstood. For example, 
although only 35% of students correctly identified Nicaragua, it seems that most of them 
knew it was in Central America. It is probable that many adults also could not precisely 
differentiate Nicaragua from, say, El Salvador or Honduras. Similarly, of those students 
who did not correctly identify Toronto, 16.1% chose Hamilton and, on the size of map 
used for the assessment, this was not an altogether imreasonable answer. Similarly, 
although only 36.5% correctly identified rhe dairy belt, another 28.8% thought the area 
marked was the com belt and, given the size and type of map used, this was a reasonably 
plausible answer. Only 23.9% of students selected something obviously inapplicable, viz. 
9.6% choosing the cotton belt and 14.3% spring wheat. It should also be noted that these 
items all attracted a no-response rate of between 9% and 11% of respondents. This 
proportion of students obviously did not have the time to complete this part of the test. 
Nonetheless, the percentage of correct responses has been calculated on a base which 
includes these no-response answers, thereby possibly depressing the final scores slightly. 
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Nevertheless, it seems clear that students* performance on these items did fall below 
expectations. This will be mentioned again in the section dealing with recommendations, 
but it seems clear that students should be made more familiar with the location of 
important places and regions. This should not be imderstood as a call for return to the 
static, rote teaching of capes and bays, but rather as a reminder that in their teaching of 
geographic concepts and processes, teachers should draw students' attention wherever 
possible to basic factual information. 

COMPREHENSION AND ANALYSIS 

The fourteen items that dealt with this subtest of skills took different forms. Two items 
(items 49, 66) required students to understand the basic message of cartoons; one (item 
52) called for the comprehension of a poem; four (items 50, 51, 59, 67) required the 
analysis of diagrams; four (items 57, 58, 60, 61) were based upon photographs; and three 
(items 42, 54, 63) involved the xmderstanding of written statements. In all cases, the items 
required students to grasp the meaning of information, presented either pictorially or in 
written form. 

Of these items, it was item 49, requiring the analysis of a political cartoon, that was 
answered most successfully, by 84.1% students. The other cartoon item (66) was 
answered correctly by 69.6% of students. In the case of this particular item, however, one 
of the "wrong^ answers attracted a disproportionate nxunber of responses (13.5%) and it 
might well be that some students read a little more into this item than was intended. The 
"correct^ interpretation of the cartoon was that Japanese cars were hurting the U.fi. 
economy, but one can see that some students would choose the response that said **they 
are better quality cars than American'*, in that one statement can be held to be prior to tlie 
other. Here, as elsewhere, one must be careful not to read too much too quickly into the 
information provided by multiple-choice items. If this interpretation of the response to 
item 66 is accepted, then it can be said that students at this level for the most part have 
no difficulty grasping the central message of a political cartoon. 

The same would seem to be true of the students* ability to understand the basic theme of 
the poem presented in item 52. Although only 52.4% of the students indicated the correct 
r€;sponse to this item, another 39.8% selected what was strictly speaking an incorrect 
r^esponse, but was nonetheless a platisible and defensible answer. Strictly speaking, the 
correct interpretation of the poem was that the environment should be left in its natural 
state, but given the poem*s emphasis on the Cree ;oeople*s native land, one can easily see 
why so many students would choose the response that said 'land claims have to be 
settled". 
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Items 54 and 63 were also answered correctly by over 70% of students. Item 54 asked for 
the relationship between rocky woodland and a range of possible variables and 72.5% of 
students correctly identified thin soil. Similarly, 72.3% of students correctly identified the 
relationship between manufacturing and population distribution (item 63). 

Items 42 and 51 were answered correctly by about two-thirds of the students. Item 42 
asked which of a list of items would not be considered a resource by 18th century Plains 
Indians and 66% of students answered it correctly. Item 51 required the analysis and 
interpretation of a diagram depicting the production of newsprint and 65.1% of students 
answered it correctly. 

A similar diagram, this time illustrating automobile production, was the basis of item 67, 
and this was answered correctly by only 53.3% of students. However, 26.4% of the 
remaining students all selected another response to the item, which though technically 
incorrect, was plausible. Rather than selecting the response that indicated only 
"manufactured products", these students selected "a combination of raw materials and 
manufactured products", and it is reasonable to assume that they reasoned that 
manufactured products are all based on raw materials and that therefore this was the 
desired response. 

Si-nilar difficulties arose with items 57 and 58 which involved the interpretation of 
photographs. In both cases, a "wrong" response attracted a dispioportionate number of 
students: 27.8% in the case of item 57 and 32.5% in the case of item 58. In both cases, 
these responses, though technically "wrong", are defensible in view of the nature and 
quality of the photographs used on the test, and should therefore be added to the 54.7% 
and 39.3% of "correct" responses respectively. 

There were, in addition, two other items based on photographs, items 60 and 61. Item 60 
asked students to locate a picture of a typical east coast fishing village or outpost and 
59.1% correctly selected the Appalachian region. Item 61 showed a coal mine at the 
water's edge and asked students to identify the economic activity shown at the coastal edge 
of Atlantic Canada. Thirty-six point nine percent (36.9%) of students correctly selected 
coal mining as the response, but another 46.2% identified fishing. It seems clear that in 
this case the point of the item was missed by students. 

Even so, there is at least a suggestion in these two itemis, and it appears elsewhere in the 
grade 10 Assessment, that, when confronted with visual or pictorial evidence, students do 
not work with it as thoroughly as they could or should. Rather, they concentrate on the 
written words of the item and rely primarily on them and their general knowledge. This 
is, of course, consistent with what appears to happen in many classrooms at the high 
school level, and with the organization of Social Studies textbooks, where the visual 
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material is treated as very much subordinate and ancillary to the written word. There is 
some reason for believing that students could and should be taught to make better use of 
non-verbal, pictorial material. 

Finally, item 59, depicting various methods of fishing, was not answered as well as 
was expected, since only 41.6% of students correctly selected the correct illustration for 
purse-seine fishing. More, in fact, chose another response (43.6%), though, here again, 
it is possible that they nnight have understood the concept but chose the wrong illustration, 
since the most popular choice bore at least a superficial resemblance to the correct one. 
Alternatively, as in the case of isohyets discussed earlier, it is possible that this is 
something that students have either forgotten or not been taught. 

The distribution of correct responses among the fourteen items dealiiig with comprehension 
and analysis skills was as follows: 



However, it must be noted that if the interpretation of responses advanced here is correct, 
another five items (52, 57, 61, 67, 68) should be moved up into the 80% range. The most 
balanced conclusion to be drawn from this section is that approximately two-thirds of 
students have a broad general command of basic geographic skills insofar as the analysis 
and comprehension of information is concerned. This section received a satisfactory rating 
by the TAG, 



The grade 10 Assessment included 10 items (45-48, 56, 62, 65, 68-70) that required 
students to interpret and to draw information from a variety of graphs, charts and tables. 
Item 48, which involved using a table showing monthly precipitation and temperature, was 
answered correctly the most often (76.5%). However, a similar table caused students 
much more difficulty, with only 23.9% answering correctly (item 47). It appears that this 
item caused difficulty because it involved the manipulation of numbers. In many cases, 
students seemed to have had difficulty in calculating a temperature range involving 
negative and positive numbers. In other cases, students seem to have used the 
precipitation figures rather than those for temperature - another cause of students 
misreading an item. 



80% or more correct responses 



70-79% correct responses 
60-69% correct responses 
50-59% correct responses 
40-49% correct responses 
30-39% correct responses 



1 item 
3 items 

2 items 
5 items 

1 item 

2 items 
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Sixty-eight point three percent (68.3%) of students answered both items 65 and 68 
con-ectly, the first involving a table and the second a type of bar chart. Sixty-two point 
three percent (62.3%) of students correctly interpreted a diagram involving wind, 
temperature and elevation (item 56). 

Other items on graphs and charts were answered correctly by 50% to 60% of students. It 
is notable, however, that although 59.3% of students correctly read the graph in item 45, 
another 22.3% totally misunderstood it. Item 62, which presented a tabk^ of quantity and 
value of catch in the Atlantic fisheries, though answered correctly by 56.2% of students, 
was misunderstood by another 21.8% who appear to have misread or misui:derstood the 
item and used the figures for quantity of catch rather than value. Another table, this time 
of Canadian exports, appeared in item 70 and was interpreted correctly by 58.6% of 
students. There is no obvious explanation for the relatively high proportion of wrong 
answers to what should have been a simple item of tabulation, involving working out 
Canada's third-largest export market. Item 69, based upon a bar chart, was answetv^d 
correctly by 54.1% of students, but it is possible that those who got it wrong did so due 
to errors in calculation, since the item demanded turning the chart into numbers and 
working out a percentage. Finally, item 46, which was admittedly difficult and complex, 
involving a specific knowledge of the distribution of soil-types, was answered correctly by 
49.2% of students. 

The distribution of correct responses among the items involving charts, graphs, and tables 
is as follows: 



Literacy is obviously a fundamental goal of education and is something to which all 
subjects can make a contribution. This is especially the case in Social Studies which, by 
its very nature, puts a heavy emphasis on both the spoken and the written word. Students 
must be able to read and understand all kinds of materials: textbooks, newspapers and 
magazines, reference books, official publications, and so on. They must also be able to 
convert what they read (and hear and see and experience) into their ovm written words. 
The higher level skills which are so important to Social Studies strongly emphasize the 
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ability to present a viewpoint, to make a statement, to pursue an argumeuc, to make 
oneself understood, in both spoken and written form. In short, the ability to read and 
write effectively is an integral part of any Social Studies curriculum. 

Thus, the grade 10 Assessment included a compulsory essay item, which was intended both 
to assess students' knowledge of geography on a particular topic and their ability to 
organize and express this knowledge in a systematic and coherent way. Put simply, the 
essay item was intended to find out how well students could organize and present what 
they knew and understood on a topic in some three to five paragraphs. 

Students were offered a choice between two topics and, for each topic, they had a choice 
of one of three elements. The actual item appeared as follows: 

Answer eiiher TOPIC 1 on 'Hie Agricultural Interior" OR TOPIC 2 on "The North" in essay format of 
3-5 paragraphs (an introductory paragraph, elaborating paragraphs, and a concluding paragrajA). 

MOTE: The essay will be evaluated on how well you discuss the topic as well as on sentence structure, 
usage, and mechanics (punctuation, capitalization, and spelling), 

TOPIC J THE AGRICULTURAL INTERIOR 

Farming in tlie Agricultural Interior has experienced major problems related to the following factors: 

a) climatic, b) environmental, c) economic 

How has any ONE of the above factors (a, b, ore) created problems in The Agricultural Interior recently? 
What solutions are there to the problems you have identified? 

OR 

TOPIC 2 

THE NORTH 

Resource Development in The North is associated with major problems related to the JoUowing factors: 

a) cUmatic, b) environmental, c) economic 

How has any ONE of the above factors (a, b, or c) created problems in The North recently? What 
solutions are there to the problems you have identified? 

Of the two topics, 41.9% of students chose to write about the Agricultural Interior and 
52.9% wrote on The North. Four point six percent (4.6%) of students did not answer this 
particular item. Of the three factors - climate, environmental, and economic - students' 
choices were as follows: climatic 45.7%; environmental 29.7%; economic 20%. There is 
nothing in particular to remark about the selection of topics, except to note that more 
students chose to write about The North than about The Agricultural Interior. This is 
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perhaps mildly surprising since students presumably spend more time studying The 
Agricultural hiterior than they do The North and also because one might expect it to be 
more familiar to them. However, an explanation might lie in the fact that so many 
students chose climate as the factor they wished to explain. It seems likely that the 
combination of north and climate made for a clearly demarcated, relatively easy-to-manage 
topic. It is worth noting that climate was so much more often selected than either 
environment or economy. In one sense, this is not imexpected in a Geography program, 
but it is a little surprising that so few students chose environment, given the prominence 
of the topic in the news and in public opinion. 

As already noted, students* essays were marked for geographical knowledge and for the 
ability to organize and present information in essay form. Marking and evaluating essays, 
or indeed any other form of written language, is notoriously subjective. Repeated 
experiments have shown wide variability among different markers and, indeed, between 
different evaluations of the same marker. There are various ways of dealing with this 
phenomenon, including the provision of detailed answer keys, the training of markers, the 
careful supervision and second-reading of marked scripts. In the case of the grade 10 
Assessment, it was decided to employ the method known as The Structure of the Observed 
Learning Outcome (SOLO) as described in the book by Biggs and CoUis, (1981). 

The SOLO Taxonomy is a tool to analyze the quality of students' responses in an objective 
and systematic way. It assists teachers to discriminate between material which has been 
well learned from that which has been poorly learned, much in the same way as mature 
thought is distinguishable from immature thought. A brief description of the metliod is 
found on pages 167-171 of Chapter 7 of this report. 

Using the SOLO criteria and categories, the quality of students' responses were assessed as 
shown in Table 9.5 below. 

Table 9.5 



OVERALL SOLO LEVEL 



A 

Prestructural 


B 

Uni structural 


C 

Hultistructural 


D 

Relational 


E 

Extended 
Abstract 


No 

Response 


26, 9X 


33. 5X 


26.5X 


8.6X 


0.1X 


4.3X 



These results obviously merit some commentary. It should be noted at th'^ outset that the 
designers of the SOLO taxonomy do not expect many students at the grt ,^ 10 level to 
answer at either level D or E, and certainly not in a setting v^here they are working within 
a time-limit which allows only for the writing of what is essentially a first draft. One 
would have hoped that a somewhat higher response would have been obtained in Level D, 
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Relational, and perhaps in Level E, Extended Abstract, but it must be emphasized that this 
represents a sophisticated level of work and, even in the best circumstances, only a few 
grade 10 students woulc ^chieve it. This said, however, it remains true that the percentage 
of students whose work was assessed as Level C, Multistructural, was disappointing. The 
Technical Advisory Committee felt that this result was below expectations. At the grade 
10 level, one would not normally expect to find 60.4% of students writing only at 
Prestructtiral or Unistructural levels. There are, of course, certain factors to be taken into 
account: students were writing against the pressure of limited time; they were writing on 
?- topic not necessarily of their choice; and their answers were in first draft form only, since 
there was no opportunity for reflection and polishing. At the same time, research in other 
countries suggests that these results are not necessarily imtypical. There is a world of 
difference between having the time to write and rewrite, to think and polish, and having 
to write quickly under pressure. Moreover, the SOLO taxonomy is as yet imfamiliar to 
most Manitoba teachers and students, and since it is a method which can be used to 
improve as well as to evaluate essay-writing skills, it is perhaps unfair to expect students 
to perform well on it without previous experience. 

All this said, however, the evidence here suggests that grade 10 students are not writing 
as well as they should, at least in Social Studies, and are not as skilled as they should be 
in organizing and presenting information coherently and systematically. There is obviously 
a case here for encouraging teachers to give students more practice and training in essay- 
writing, both within the Social Studies program and in cooperation with teachers in all 
disciplines. Given that there is a great dea' of important content in the grade 10 
Geography program, and since essay-writing requires both time and practice, this will 
require teachers to find ways of combining content and skills in more effective ways. In 
this effort Manitoba Education and Training and the teacher-education institutions have 
an important part to play. 

The SOLO taxonomy offers many opportunities for teachers and students to identify, clarify 
and put into practice the habits of mind and skills that lead to clear and effective writing 
and may well be a useful tool in this regard. There is evidence from outside Manitoba that 
much teaching is still dominated by short-answer items, worksheets, and the ro^e use of 
textbooks. (Goodlad, 1984); Morrissett, 1980). To the extent that this is the case in 
Manitoba, we obviously need to correct it. In any event, in Social Studies, as elsewhere, 
we need to place a higher priority on teaching students to write clear, sustained and 
effective prose. 
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On the more basic aspects of writing, the percentage of students performing in each 
category for sentence structure and usage are reported in Table 9.6 and for mechanics in 
Table 9.7. 

Table 9.6 



SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND USAGE 



A 


B 


C 


D 




Insufficient 
Data 


Low 


Micidle 


High 


No 

Response 


7.9X 


19. 9X 


46. 8X 


20. 8X 


4.6% 






Table 9.7 








MECHANICS (PUNCTUATION, CAPITALIZATION, SPELLING) 


A 


B 


c 


D 




Insufficient 
Data 


Low 


Middle 


High 


No 

Response 


8. OX 


12. 9X 


42.1% 


31.8% 


5.3% 



ATnXUDE AND VALUE OBJECTIVES 

The Social Studies overview of the curriculum (1985) has this to say about the attitudes 
and values that it seeks to develop in students: 

"The attitude and value skill objectives are to assist students in developing attitudes, 
feelings, sensitivities, interests, and values, which enable them to become more 
effective and responsible citizens. The attitude and value objectives include the 
dispositions which will help students understand and empathize with those who are 
different from themselves as well as help them understand their own attitudes, 
interests, feelings, sensitivities, and values. Students must be encouraged to 
examine the evidence for their positions (i.e., values, attitudes, etc.) and to defend 
them. The following are examples: 

- to develop tolerant attitudes towards other individuals and groups and, at 
the same time, establish some reasonable criteria for judging and 
discriminating among different opinions; 

- to develop a positive attitude toward their own and others' feelings; 
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- to examine the variety of attitudes, feelings, values, etc., that are possible 
in given situations and to compare them to their own in similar situations; 

- to develop an appreciation for such procedural values as respect for truth, 
freedom, toleration, fairness, and rational thought. 

The intention of the Social Studies program is to present opportunities for students 
to identify, explain, and evaluate their own, as well as others, feelings, beliefs, and 
values. This process involves asking students to identify or recall the actions of an 
individual or group in a specific situation, explain why they think such behaviour 
occurred, infer what attitudes are implied, and analyze their own behaviour and 
attitudes. 

It also involves a process of establishing some reasonable criteria for judging 
different opinions. These objectives usually involve discussion or interaction of 
some type between students and teachers; students and students; students and 
community members. The objectives attempt to encourage students to express 
opinions, present arguments, evaluate strengths and weakness, discuss the pros and 
cons" (p. 11). 

The attitudes and values section of the 1989 Social Studies Assessment consisted of 20 
items (102-121). None of them was such that it could be marked as objectively right or 
v^ong. Rather, they were intended to provide some indication of what students thought 
about issues that were connected with or arose from the subject-matter of the grade 10 
program. Of particular interest is item 102 which asked for students' assessment of the 
gi'ade 10 Geography program. It is to be noted that 43.2% of students said that they either 
like it (32.3%) or liked it very much (11.0%); while only 18.4% expressed dislike. It 
should also be noted that 36.2% of students apparently felt neither positively nor 
negatively about the program. While it is very encouraging that relatively few students 
expressed active dislike of the program, it would be pleasant to be able to reduce the 
relatively large number of indifferent students. Unfortunately, it is not possible to tell 
whether these students are the same ones who reported a low rate of participation in 
classroom activities. 

The most striking feature of the responses to the items on this section of the test was the 
high proportion of students who indicated that they were undecided about a particular 
statement. Of the 20 items in this section, the undecideds were the highest category in six 
and the second-highest in eight. Even on an item that asked whether or not the Maritime 
Provinces would not be better off to join the United States, although 61.8% of students 
disagreed with the suggestion and only 9.4% agreed, 26.4% said they were undecided 
(item 114). In only two items did the percentage of undecideds fall below 20%, and one 
of those (item 106) was 19.5%. The other was item 107, which asked whether farmers 
should be allowed to use harmful crop-sprays, where 16.4% indicated that they were 
undecided. 
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The 1984 Social Studies Assessment also found a high proportion of undecideds, albeit 
among grade 9 rather than grade 10 students. As it was then, it remains difficult to know 
why this should be so. It could, of course, be a case of students not wishing to give clear- 
cut answers to items which are admittedly complex and on which one needs more 
information before a reasonable answer can be provided. On balance, however, it seems 
unlikf^ly that grade 10 students are this sophisticated and it seems more reasonable to 
assume that they describe themselves as imdecided because they ai"e tmfamiliar with the 
issues involved. Since these issues spring directly from the grade 10 course, and indeed 
in some cases are addressed in the textbook, and since moreover some of them should also 
have been touched on in grade 9, not to mention their being frequently in the news, it is 
a little surprising that grade 10 students would not have opinions on them. They do not, 
after all, generally find it difficult at this age to have definite opinions on most things. All 
this might indicate, though it is impossible to be sure, that not enough is being done in all 
classrooms to connect the subject matter of the classroom with the concerns and issues that 
exist in the world at large. This might be particularly the case in those classrooms which 
do not address current issues or move much beyond the textbook, as identified in the 
previous section. After the combined impact of both grade 9 and grade 10, for example, 
it is a little surprising to find that 40.6% of grade 10 students have no opinion on whether 
Canada is or is not too closely linked with the U.S.A. in international politics (item 119). 
It is not a question of whether they should disagree or agree with this viewpoint, but 
rather that 40.6% of them felt unable or unwilling to express an opinion either way. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that many of these students have not been encouraged to 
address such issues as part of their Social Studies program and that, perhaps, their 
classroom experience has been such that they have not dealt with current and persisting 
issues. Admittedly, grade 10 students are at an age when items of a poUtical nature do not 
hold a high priority and there is no reason why they should. However, the items did not 
call for a reasoned argimient but merely for an indication of agreement or disagreement. 
In these circumstances, and given the nature and goals of both the grade 9 and grade 10 
programs, the high proportion of undecideds is notable. 

Nonetheless, the items in this section of the test did attract a definite response, either 
positive or negative, from most students. One must obviously approach the data with some 
caution and one must be careful not to make too much of it, but, in general terms, three 
impressions emerge. 

The first is that a substantial minority of students express what might best be called a sense 
of moderate nationalism. Thirty-nine point seven percent (39.7%) disagreed with tlie 
proposition that Canada should allow unlimited foreign investment (item 104), while 
38.9% disagreed with the suggestion that Canada should sell water to the United States 
(item 112). Sixty point five percent (60.5%) agreed that Canada should take steps to 
reduce U.S. influence over its economy (item 120), and 40.9% agreed that Canada was too 
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closely linked with the U.S. internationally (item 119). It should be noted, however, that 
in only one case are these views held by a majority of students. Most students, it appears, 
are either undecided or unwilling to endorse any strongly nationalistic stand. 

Perhaps not unexpectedly, and this is the second impression to emerge from the data, 
students do take a stronger stand on environmental issues, where clear majorities emerge. 
Thus, 73% oppose crop-spraying if it might be harmful to futxire generations (item 107); 
58% oppose West Coast logging if it conflicts with Indian land claims (item 111); 69.9% 
oppose the building of airports on agricultural land (item 115). However, only 44.9% feel 
that large oil tankers should not be allowed to cross Arctic waters (item 110). These 
results in general are perhaps what one would expect at a time when environmental items 
are so much in the news and from students enroled in a Geography program which 
obviously lends itself to discussion of environmental issues. Of all the items in the 
attitudes and values section of the test, it was only those dealing v^th the environment that 
attracted clear-cut majority responses, save for item 105, where 69.9% of students 
disagreed with a statement that Canada is over-populated. 

The third impression that arises from the data is that no more than half the students take 
a generally open-minded and generous stance to the world. Sixty-one point four percent 
(61.4%) of them agree that race or religion should not be a factor when considering 
immigrants to Canada (item 106). Forty-eight point three percent (48.3%) think that rich 
provinces should help their poorer counterparts (item 113), and 52.1% think that the 
government should work to reduce the gap between rich and poor Canadians (item 118). 
Forty-five point one percent (45.1%) think that Native people should control economic 
development in the North (item 109). Interestingly, these figures drop markedly where 
an item suggests some measure of sacrifice. For example, when faced with the suggestion 
that Canadians should reduce their standard of living to help poor coimtries, 28.7% agree 
but 40.4% disagree (item 117). Similarly, in response to the idea that Canada should raise 
taxes in order to increase its contribution to the United Nations, 6.8% indicate their 
support and 62.6% their opposition (item 116). Here, as elsewhere, the undecideds cloud 
the picture, and one should obviously be cautious not to make too much of the data, but 
it does seem that grade 10 students are not overly altruistic in their approach to the world. 
If the world is, in fact, becoming a global village and if it is becoming mcreasingly 
interdependent, it is not clear that students have yet developed the attitudes, values and 
beliefs that will contribute to the well-being of all the world's people. On the other hand, 
this finding is not inconsistent with the psychological research that suggests that many 
students think in largely egocentric and conventional terms during their adolescent years 
(Piaget, 1967; Kohlberg & Gilligan, 1971). 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION OBJECTIVES 

The Social Studies curriculum (1985) defines the social participation objectives of the 
program as follows: 

"The social participation skill objectives are designed to help develop informed 
people who will participate actively in society (i.e., to criticize it constructively and 
to work to improve it where necessary) and participate effectively with others to 
achieve mutual goals. They are concerned vnth the relationship and interaction of 
one student v\dth another or with a group in or out of school. Examples of social 
participation skills are stated below: 

- helping and working with other students; 

- participating and interacting positively in classroom activities such as 
discussions, debates, presentations, and projects; 

- participating and working effectively with others in groups and 
organizations to achieve mutual goals such as student coimcils, commimity 
agencies or organizations; 

- participating actively in society, i.e., participating in voltmteer work that 
helps yotmg children, the elderly, ill, handicapped; participating in (or 
observing) efforts directed toward solving some community problems; 
criticizing society constructively and working to improve it where 
necessary; participating in a political campaign of a candidate of the 
students own choice, writing letters to elected officials, etc** (pp,ll-12). 

It will be seen that, broadly speaking, there are therefore two categories of social 
participation: first, that which takes place in the classroom in the form of students working 
together and becoming actively involved in their own learning; and, second, that which 
calls for the application of what is learned in the classroom to life outside it. This two-fold 
categorization was reflected in the items used on the grade 10 test. Of the 21 items 
devoted to social participation (items 81-101), eight dealt with L^volvement outside the 
classroom (86-88, 97-101), and 13 with participation in classroom activities (81-85, 89- 
96). It should be borne in mind also that a few items straddle the boundary between the 
two groups, in that they deal with in-class activities that raise implications for out-of-class 
involvement, as is seen, for example, in items 86-88. 

The general picture that emerges from the responses to these items indicates that the grade 
10 program is having some success in arousing students' interest in topics and issues that 
arise from the program, but that this interest rarely translates into direct involvement or 
action. For example^ 70.7% of students report that Social Studies has influenced them to 
watch TV programs, read newspapers, and generally discuss issues at least somewhat 
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during the past year (item 99). However, when asked if they are more likely "to become 
involved in issues affecting our planet and society", the proportion of positive responses 
drops to 42.6%, with another 39.5% reporting no change, and 14.5% saying that they are 
"less likely" to become involved (item 101). It is difficult to know what to make of this 
last figure, but it is wonli noting that thctre is a drop between taking an interest in current 
issues (70.7%) and being prepared to become involved (42.6%). At the same time, it must 
be remembered that this d'vided response is typical of the adult population at large. 
Indeed, if the research on political participation is to be believed, the fact that 42.6% of 
students are willing to consider becoming involved is positively encouraging (Mishler, 
1979). In short, at least when it comes to arousing students' awareness of and interest in 
current events and issues, the grade 10 program is meeting with some degree of success. 
It may well be that this is also a reflection of the general thrust of the K-12 Social Studies 
Curriculum which students have experienced in earlier grades. 

This is also consistent with the responses to items 87 and 88, which indicate that a 
majority of students from time to time study or discuss community problems and ways in 
which people can become involved in social and political issues. Sixty-five point one 
percent (65.1%) of students report that at least a few times a year they discuss how people 
can become so involved (item 87), and 64.4% report that they simply study community 
problems (item 88). These figures suggest that a healthy proportion of teachers are taking 
advantage of the opportunities provided by the curriculum to engage students in current 
and local issues, thus helping to make the curriculum more interesting and presumably 
more relevant to students, while at the same time helping to stimulate the interest and 
awareness upon which social participation must obviously be based. 

When it comes to actual student involvement here and now, as opposed to thinking about 
it in the future, the results suggest that most classrooms have not embraced this aspect of 
teaching. For example, 70.5% of students state that Social Studies has never influenced 
them to take part in a school activity (such as the United Nations or the Red Cross (item 
98)); 64.6% state that they have never participated in activities "showing concern for other 
areas of North America or the world" (item 97); and 45.1% state that they have never 
been involved in commvmity work (item 100). In the same vein, 83.2% of students report 
that they have never written to a newspaper, a politician, or anyone else, concerning a 
Social Studies topic (item 86). In a sense, these results are not surprising. However, the 
Social Studies curriculum does place an emphasis upon active and informed citizenship and 
the grade 10 Geography program contains many topics that have clear political dimensions. 
The kinds of activities described by the test items are hardly contentious and can be found 
in some schools all across the province. Since one of the goals of the Social Studies 
curriculum, as indeed of education generally, is to develop an informed and committed 
citizenship in students, it is reasonable to assume that those teachers, students, and schools 
who are not active in this area could do more and should be encouraged to do so. Indeed, 
tWs is consistent with the findings and recommendations for grade 9 in the Social Studies 
Assessment 1984, Final Report and the relevant recommendations are worth repeating 
here: 
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1. "The importance of the other objectives in the guide should not be 
downplayed but it is suggested that teachers be reminded that social 
participation skills are an important aspect of the Social Studies curriculum, 

2. Furthermore, Manitoba Education and Training should find out what some 
teachers are doing to promote these participating skills and publicize their 
activities to other teachers. 

3. Implementation efforts and inservice activity should emphasize the 
importance of social participation objectives''. 

The other aspect of the social participation objectives of the Social Studies curriculum 
concerns not activity outside the classroom, but involvement and participation in learning 
within it. Here, the responses to the relevant test items present a mixed picture. They 
suggest that in most classrooms there is at least some degree of student involvement in 
their own learning. For example, 73.6% of students report that they discuss or express 
opinions on Social Studies topics at least once a month (item 84), and 76.1% report that 
they discuss current events at least that often (item 93). Fifty-eight point eight percent 
(58.8%) report that they participate in group activities in the classroom at least a few 
times a year (item 83), and on a related item the figure increases to 69.3% (item 92), 
However, the converse of these last figures should also be noted: approximately one-third 
of students report that they are never involved in such activities (29.3% on item 92, and 
39.9% on item 83). Moreover, 50.4% of students report that they never make oral 
presentations or reports to class (item 89) • While it is encouraging to note that many of 
the province's grade 10 classes enjoy a reasonable balance of teaching and learning 
activities, with students being actively involved to a reasonable degree, there is apparently 
a proportion of classrooms, running at approximately one-third, where this is not true. 
Besides the data already reported, for example, it should be noted that 29,0% of students 
report that their classes never use current events (item 94) and 23.2% report that they 
never use sources other than the textbook (item 96), 

The responses to the items in this section also make it clear that some teaching resources 
are not as widely used as they might be. Seventy-two point six percent (72,6%) of 
students report that their Social Studies classes never go on field trips or visits outside the 
classroom (item 85), and 64.8% report that they never listen to outside speakers as part 
of their Social Studies program (item 91), In a subject such as Social Studies, and 
particularly in the case of grade 10 Geography with its North American focus, this seems 
to indicate that valuable resources are not being used. At the same time it must be realized 
that there are reasons for this. It is certainly not the case that teachers neither know about 
nor wish to use such resources. It is worth noting that in response to item 82, 79,1% of 
students report that they take part in imaginary tours, for example through slides and 
videotapes, at least a few times a year. There are also teachers who would like to bring 
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in speakers and to organize field trips but find it difficult or impossible to do so. The 
semester system can present problems, as can a wide range of administi-ative and logistical 
barriers. In particular, such methods can disrupt the plans and priorities of teachers in 
other subjects, since a field trip will usually require at least half a day out of school. While 
it is perhaps disappointing to see such results, there are understandable reasons underlying 
them. If we wish these methods to be more widely used, we must look beyond teachers 
to administrators, school boards, and others to make it possible. 

Overall, the evidence suggests that the grade 10 Geography classrooms are for the most 
part healthy learning environments with a fair degree of students involvement and a variety 
of teaching methods and resources. In this regard and as noted in the attitudes and values 
section, it is worth remembering that 43.2% of students report they like the grade 10 
Geography course or like it very much, although it is also true that 36.2% report that they 
neither like nor dislike it and 18.4% report dislike (item 102). At the same time, the test 
data suggest that somewhere around one-third of grade 10 classrooms are not taking 
advantage of the resources and opportunities that exist to make the course more relevant 
and interesting to students. These results are not all that different ft'om those obtained in 
the 1984 Social Studies Assessment, especially when one bears in mind that in 1984 it was 
the Grade 9 Canada Today course that was assessed and the Grade 9 lends itself more 
readily to the use of current events and activity methods than does the grade 10 Geography 
course. Some reasons for such differences as do exist might also be due to the fact that 
the Grade 9 program is spread over the school year, while the great majority of grade 10 
programs are taught on a semestered basis. This may help to explain why the 1989 figures 
are higher than those of 1984. The relevant comparisons are reported in Table 9.8 below. 



Table 9.8 

Cooparfson of Students" Social Participation Activities: 
1984 wid 1989 



Type of Activity 


1984 (Grade 9 Data) 


1989 (Grade 10 Data) 


Visiting speakers 


58X Never 


64. 8X Never 


Field trips 


61X Never 


72. 6X Never 


Study community problems 


34X Never 


35 .OX Never 


Writing to politicians, etc. 


82X Never 


83. 2X Never 


Studying how people can affect issues 


24X Never 


33. 4X Never 


Working in small groups 


19X Never 


29. 3X Never 



One must remember that there are some difficulties inherent in comparing grade 10 with 
grade 9, especially in view of the differences in the Social Studies program in the two 
years, but, this said, it seems reasonable to conclude that there continues to be a 
substantial percentage of classrooms where the goals and principles of the Social Studies 
program are not being met, especially in regard to approaches to teaching and learning. 
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In this type of assessment the interpretation of data obviously depends upon the 
expectations that one brings to the task since there is no definitive or objective benchmark 
against which to measure them. The data observed on the thinking and research skills 
objectives appear to be more or less consistent with those of the 1984 Social Studies 
Assessment, although it must be noted that in 1984 grades 9 and 12 were chosen for 
assessment, and not grade 10. Moreover, anyone who remembers marking departmental 
examinations in the 1960's will find little cause for either surprise or alarm in these results. 
It must always be remembered, moreover, that one should not read too much into the 
results of a relatively small number of multiple-choice items. The data reported here is at 
best suggestive, it is certainly not definitive. 

The Technical Advisory Committee rated the niajority of items as good to very good in 
terms of clarity and quality and judged them to be "about right" in terms of difficulty. 
The Technical Advisory Committee also reported that the results were about what it 
expected, although a little below expectations in places, and especially in the case of some 
of the map location items (items 71-80). 

If one categorizes the correct responses to the items that were developed to assess the 
thinking and research skills objectives, the following results in Table 9.9 emerge: 

Table 9.9 

Percentage of Correct Respcmes to Iteas on Thinking and Research Skills 





0-29% 


30-39% 


40-49% 


50-59% 


60-69% 


70-79% 


80-100% 


Nunber 
of Items 


2 


2 


5 


9 


9 


5 


1 


Percentage 
of Items 
per Category 


6% 


6% 


15% 


27% 


27% 


15% 


3% 



As noted earlier, these results must be treated with some caution and with the realization 
that the responses to some items could legitimately be raised into a higher category. With 
these observations in mind, it is still possible to draw some tentative conclusions from this 
information. 

Perhaps the most obvious point that emerges is that while some 60% or more of grade 10 
students appear to have a solid grounding in the skills of thinking and research as applied 
to Geography, there remains a substantial minority who do not. It might be that there is 
some relationship between this and the data reported in the social participation section of 
this chapter which showed that somewhere around one-third of grade 10 Geography classes 
apparently do not get very far beyond the pages of the textbook. 
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Some of the incorrect responses to the items on the skills section of the Assessment can be 
attributed to students' failure to properly read or interpret the items. This is, in part, a 
matter of practice and experience and it would not be surprising if students do sometimes 
rush to answer an item before they really understand it. This happens in most 
examinations at any level. Moreover, it is likely that multiple-choice items of the 
complexity that were used as part of the Assessment were unfamiliar to a number of 
students, who therefore were uncertain how to respond to them. There might also have 
been an element of nervousness on the part of some students which made them more 
prone to making elementary mistakes than they might otherwise have been. Conversely, 
some teachers reported that in some cases students did not appear to take the Assessment 
all that seriously since it did not "count for marks'*. Indeed, in some cases, schools or 
school divisions did not take the Assessment as seriously as they should have, an attitude 
which no doubt was picked up by students. It must be emphasized that the fundamental 
purpose of the provincial assessment system is to identify strengths and weaknesses in 
programs of study and thereby to improve them. It is important, therefore, that everyone 
involved with an Assessment does everything possible to help it accomplish its purpose. 

At the same time, many students in grade 10 are still at a stage of cognitive development 
where they are not yet skilled in suspending judgment and holding one variable or element 
in a problem constant while they juggle others in order to find the most viable solution. 
They are still inclined to be attracted to one particular aspect of a problem, especially if it 
is prominent in the way in which a problem is displayed or presented. As a result, they 
form snap judgments and reach premature closure. 

Some of the mistakes in this section of the Assessment appear also to have been the result 
of arithmetical error. Certainly, students did less well than expected on items where they 
had to perform some arithmetical operation, such as subtracting to find a temperature 
range or converting geographically-presented information into percentages. 

On the other hand, most students appear to have had little difficulty in tackling applied 
comprehension exercises. The cartoons caused little difficulty and students appear to have 
grasped the meaning of the poem that was presented to them. 

Overall, a mixed picture emerges. Obviously there are students - and indeed a majority of 
them - whose skills are being developed and applied effectively. At the same time, in a 
significant minority of cases, this important aspect of teaching and learning appears to need 
more attention. The task is to make it possible for these students to benefit from the same 
experience and expertise as their successful counterparts. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Students' responses to the items dealing with knowledge of facts and generalizations 
present a mixed picture. On the one hand, most students had some command of basic 
factual information: for example, they knew that the U.S.A. is Canada's chief trading 
partner; that fishing zones are a major issue between Newfoundland and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; that the Grand Banks are an important fishing area; and so on. On the other 
hand, there were some surprising gaps in their knowledge, especially regarding the 
Canadian Shield and the relative locations of the Great Lakes. In some cases they were 
familiar with speciahzed terminology, such as plate tectonics, but not in others, for 
example, localization or region. Overall, a pictiure emerges which is fairly congruent vnth 
that for the tliinking and research skills subtest: it seems that about 60% of students fared 
reasonably well on the assessment, but that a substantial minority, some 40% did less well 
than might have been expected. 

It was notable that the proportion of correct responses increased in the later units of the 
course. This was presumably due to the fact that these units had been taught more 
recently and thus were fresher in the students' minds, except, of course, in the case of 
those non-semestered students who might have completed some of these units in their first 
semester. However, the evidence does not allow us to ascertain what, if any, the 
relationship is between semestering and performance on an end-of-year test. It might well 
be, however, that there is a case for teachers and students spending more time on 
cumulative and sequential reinforcement of facts, concepts, and skills. 

There is some evidence in the responses to the items in this section of the Assessment that 
students are not as familiar as they might be with specialized geographic terms. For 
example, the word "isohyets" was unfamiliar to most students, and while students can give 
a general meaning to such terms as "region" or "localization", they do not use tliem in their 
specific geographic sense. 

Although two items on the Canadian Shield were not answered as well as might have been 
expected, there is no evidence from the items in this part of the Assessment that students 
are either especially well informed or especially badly informed about any particular region 
of Canada or North America generally. Though the proportion of correct responses does 
vary from region to region, this can be explained by the nature of the items in each 
particular section of the Assessment. One or two items answered especially well or badly, 
for example, can have a major impact on the overall mean for a subtest. 

Perhaps the dominant message of the Assessment, so far as knowledge of facts and 
generalizations is concerned, is that while a majority of students appear to be performing 
satisfactorily, a substantial minority is performing below expectations. It is difficult to 
determine the reasons for this given the nature of this Assessment but it is to be hoped that 
the newly available Teacher's Guide (1989) and the revised edition of the textbook will 
help to rectify the problems. 
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The figures generated by the essay-writing section of the Assessment suggest that, if 
students are having difficulty writing in a "relational" or "multistmctural" manner (to use 
the SOLO terminology), it is not because they lack control of the basic building blocks of 
written expression. Some two-tliirds (or slightly more) of grade 10 students place in the 
middle or high categories in terms of sentence structure and mechanics. While it is true 
that the "middle" category does not demand an especially high standard (see the 
descriptions of the categories provided previously in Chapter 7), it is nonetheless an 
indicator that students are able to present their information and ideas with reasonable 
clarity. If one puts categories A and B together, one finds that just over a fifth of students 
are having fundamental problems in writing. Further, if one assumes (not xmreasonably) 
that there is a group of students at the low end of the "middle" category whose 
performance is only marginally satisfactory, we arrive at the two-thirds/one-third division 
that has emerged elsewhere in these findings. Approximately one-third of students, it 
seems, are experiencing difficulties with the grade 10 program. 

Whether this should be a cause for concern is perhaps a matter of educational philosophy. 
One could argue that standards are standards and therefore some students must fail. This 
was more or less the operating assumption of departmental examinations in the days that 
the province used them. If one adds the students who failed those examinations to those 
who never even wrote them, we arrive at roughly a two-thirds/one-third division. 
However, it must surely be a cause of some concern that one-third of students are finding 
the program difficult, with all the obvious consequences for attitude, morale and 
motivation, not only towards Geography or Social Studies, but towards education in 
general. There is, of course, also the question of whether, as a society, we can afford so 
many ill-prepared students. It would be useful to know more about these students and the 
source of their problems. Are they, for example, a product of the merging of 100 and 101 
courses? Are they concentrated in particular areas or groups? Is the curriculum or the 
textbook and related material the source of the problem? Is the problem one of attitude 
or ability? And so on. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations are based on the results of the grade 10 written test. 

1. Manitoba Education and Training, the teacher education institutions, and the 
appropriate professional organizations must do everything possible to encourage 
teachere to use the revised edition of the textbook and the Teachers Guide* 

2. Teachers must be encouraged to me the oirriciilum gxiide in order to identify the 
key instructional objectives of the grade 10 program in the areas of knowledge, 
concepts, and generalizations. 

3. Teachers must provide firequent opportunities for students to review work previously 
taken so that it remains fresh in their minds. 
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4. Teachers must plan their units of work so that each builds cumulatively upon the 
content and skills taught in those that precede iL 

5. Manitoba Education and Training and/or the universities should imdertake research 
to ascertain why a significant minority of students appears to be having difficulty 
with the grade 10 Geography program and what can be done to help them. 

6. Manitoba Education and Training and/or other appropriate bodies should prepare 
teaching materials to help teachers in their teaching of the grade 10 Geography 
program. 

7. Manitoba Education and Training, the teacher training institutions, and the 
appropriate professional organizations must draw to teachers' attention the 
importance of the Thinking and Research Skill objectives of the program. 

8- Teacher training institutions and inservice planners should ensure that teacher 
education programs contain an appropriate emphasis on skill development and the 
evaluation of students' performance. 

9- Manitoba Education and Training should increase its efforts to produce and 
publicize appropriate support materials for teaching and evaluating skills. 

10. Teachers must continue to give emphasis to the learning of important map locations, 
within the general context of emphasizing geographic concepts, skills and processes. 

11. Teachers must be encouraged to give appropriate emphasis to skills development 
and assessment in their own testing and evaluation of students. 

12. Superintendents, Trustee, Manitoba Social Science Teachers' Association, the 
teacher-training institutions, and in-service organizers must be made aware of the 
importance of skills development together with practical methods of teaching and 
evaluating skills. 

13. Teachers must be encomaged and helped to incorporate writing skills into their 
teaching of geography. 

14. Teachers should ensure that school tests and evaluations in Social Studies 
incorporate items that call for the use of writing sustained prose. 

15. Teachers of Social Studies should find ways of working together with colleagues in 
other disciplines to improve students' writing. 
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16. Teachers of Social Studies should involve students in writing that calls for the 
organization and presentation of facts and opinions. 

17. Teachers should be introduced to the SOLO taxonomy for evaluation and should be 
encouraged to incorporate it into their teaching. 

18. The teacher-education institutions should ensure that teacher-education programs 
in the Social Studies give adequate attention to the importance of incorporating the 
teaching of writing skills into Social Studies. 

19. Manitoba Education and Training should examine the Social Studies curriculimi in 
order to ensure that it provides sufficient emphasis upon the learning and practice 
of writing skills. 

20. Teachers should give more attention to using the grade 10 Sodal Studies program 
to address issues ?md problems affecting Canada and the world, so that students 
develop informed opinions on them. 

21. Teachers should give more attention to enhancing the global implications of what 
is taught in the grade 10 program, so that, for example, it continues to develop the 
theme of spaceship earth begun in earlier grades. 

22. Teachers should be made aware of the social participation goals of the Social 
Studies cinriculum. 

23. Teachers should be encouraged to make greater use of field trips and speakers on 
topics relevant to the curriculmn. 

24. School administrators and trustees should be encoiuraged to make it easier for 
teachers to incorporate field trips into their Social Studies teaching. 

25. Teachers should place greater emphasis on the value of involving students more 
actively in their own learning, especially throu^ group work and research projects. 

26. Teachers should be encouraged, and provided with the necessary resources, to make 
more use of sources beyond the authorized textbook. 

27. Teachers should be encouraged to prepare students for involvement in issues that 
are relevant to the topics studied as part of the curriculiun. 
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28, Teachers and administrators should be made aware of the value of students writing 
to politicians and public figures and perfonning other politically relevant acts that 
are compatible with the objectives of the grade 10 Geography program and that 
serve worthwhile educational goals. 

29. Manitoba Education and Training should explore ways in which those teachers who 
are teadung efifectively in the spirit of the curriculum can make their experience and 
expertise available to their colleagues. 
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Grade Ten Teacher Survey 

The grade 10 Teacher Stirvey was sent to 277 teachers, and 255 completed surveys were 
returned. 

SURVEY RESULTS 

TEACHER BACKGROUND 

Teachers were asked to report how many History, Geography, or social science courses 
they had taken as part of their own education. The question was intended to provide some 
information on the academic preparation of teachers. The results indicate that the great 
majority of grade 10 Geography teachers have at least some imiversity background in this 
subject, but that for almost half of them this consists of three or fewer 3-credit courses in 
an appropriate discipline. Figure 10.1 below presents teachers' responses. 

Figure 10.1 

GRAPH OF GRADE 10 TEACHEIS WHO HAVE 
TAKEN SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 

70 



60 

w 




0 1 2 3 4 OR MORE 

NUMBER OF 3-CREDrr COURSES 



mSTORY 
GEOGRAPHY 
OniERSS 



It will be noticed that these figures show that only 54.5% of grade 10 Geography teachers 
report having taken four or more 3-credit courses in Geography. It is not known how 
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many teachers have an actual degree or an academic major in Geography, but it seems 
clear that almost half of the teachers of Geography (40.2%, in fact) have minimal training 
in the subject. Even in the larger urban high schools, where one v^ould most readily expect 
to find a high degree of subject specialization, one finds cases of teachers being assigned 
to teach Geography or Social Studies who have little or no backgroimd in the subject. 
There is no reason to asstmie that the situation is very different in smaller schools in which 
teachers necessarily must teach a range of subjects. It is reasonable to assume that such 
teachers are more likely to remain tied to the textbook since their academic and 
professional training will not have given them the command of and the insight into the 
subject they have to teach. Indeed, it may well be that such teachers are not av/are of the 
potential for student interest and excitement that exists in Geography and Social Studies, 
Thus is created a situation that is fair neither to students nor teachers. It may be that this 
also explains some of the results in the student achievement section of this assessment. 
There is a general feeling among Social Studies teachers that their subject is often assigned 
to teachers with training in other subjects or with extra-curricular expertise, since school 
administrators sometimes appear to work on the principle that anyone can teach Social 
Studies and that it requires no particularly specialized knowledge or training. The 
Assessment provides some reason for thinking that this is indeed the case. Against all this, 
however, it should also be noted that 91.8% of teachers reported that they felt qualified 
to teach the course and 86,7% reported that, if they had the choice, they would choose to 
teach it. 



The items in this section of the Teacher Survey were designed to determine the amoimt of 
time spent on Social Studies and the extent to which teachers influence or control 
administrative decisions which affect their teaching of the subject. The responses, 
expressed in percentages of the total respondents, appear as follows: 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



Mon-Sqigstered 



Sewest^rcd 



Ho 

Response 



It the course you teach notv 
■MPntercd or seaestered? 



37.3X 



5.1X 



2 



4 



3 



other No 
6 t^peyifY) Response 



B. 



Hon manf days are in 1 
cycle of your tiaetable? . . 



3.9X 5.5X 2.0X 5.1X 5.9X 71 .OX 



3.9X 
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Non-Seaefttered Courses 








Less 


105- HI- 176- 


211- Over 


No 






Than 105 


Hfi 125 21fi| 


240 24S 


ResDonse 


c. 


How Many ■inutes per 












cycle (per clws) do 












you teach Social Studies? 




.8X 3.1X 3.5X 


23.1X 5. IX 


62.0X 








Senestered Courses 










Less 


211- 281- 351- 


uver 


No 






Than 210 


120 2§0 429 


4Sg 420 


Response 






8.6X 


5.9X 3.1X U.1X 




38.0X 


D. 


To uhat degree are you able to influence the follouina decisionc? 












Great Sone 


Little or No 


No 








Influence Influence 


Influence 


ResDome 


1. 


Allocation of tiae for Social Studies • . 


2.7X 20.4X 


73.3X 


3.5X 


2. 


Allocation of tiae to specific topics . • 


68.2 21.6 


6.3 


3.9 


3. 






36.1 36.1 


24.7 


3.1 


4. 


Selecting support Baterial . . 




72.5 21.2 


2.7 


3.5 


5. 






87.5 9.0 


.8 


2.7 


6. 


Evaluation of student progress 




82.0 14.5 


.8 


2.7 


7. 






16.1 6^.2 


19.6 


3.1 



It will be seen that the majority of schools (71.0%) operate on a six-day cycle on a 
semestered (57.6%) basis. At the grade 10 level, schools typically operate on the basis of 
a school- wide timetable arranged by the school administration and so it is not surprising 
that 73.3% of teachers report that they have little or no influence over time allocation. 
However, there is considerable flexibility when it comes to course planning and it is 
notable that 89.8% of teachers report that th^ have some or great influence over 
allocating time to specific topics. A large majority of teachers similarly report that they 
have great influence over tlie selection of support material, teaching strategies, and 
methods of evaluating students. A smaller mmiber report having influence over textbook 
selection but this is understandable given the province's system of approving textbooks and 
given the increasing cost of textbooks, which makes it difficult to change books once they 
have been bought. Only 16.1% of teachers report having great influence over inservice 
activities, though 61.2% of teachers report having some influence. Overall, ho\vever, the 
planning of inservice activities is not apparently seen by most teachers as something in 
which they are directiy involved. This is of some concem in the light of recent research 
that suggests tjhat inservice activity is only effective when it addresses concerns which 
teachers see as important and when it is conducted in ways that they see as useful. 
(Fullan, 1982). 

Provincial guidelines recommend that 110-120 hours of instruction should be devoted to 
the grade 10 Geography program over the course of the school year. Although tlie 
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guidelines do not explicitly say so, schools which operate on a semestered basis are 
expected to provide an equivalent amount of time during the course of a semester. 
Unfortunately, the data generated in this part of the Teacher Survey do not provide a 
reliable basis for any estimation of how much time is actually allotted to grade 10 
Geography by schools. There is some ?-tformal and anecdotal evidence that at least some 
schools are not allotting the recommended amount of time. Even when the allotted time 
does meet provincial recommendations, there are still a number of interruptions for special 
events, school activities, and other happenings which are not connected with Geography. 
If, in fact, insufficient time is being allotted to the program, this is to be regretted and 
should be corrected. Recent research bears out what common sense and experience both 
suggest - the more time students spend on a task the more likely they are to learn it 
successfully. What has come to be called thne-on-task is a major element in effective 
learning. It is disappointing, therefore, that the data do not provide reliable evidence in 
this respect. It is to be hoped that future assessments v^ furnish such evidence. In the 
meantime, it might be useful for the universities or for Manitoba Education and Training 
to organize a research project to examine what is the current practice in the province's 
schools. 

THE GOALS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

The following items show how teachers rated various goals of Social Studies, such as are 
typically found in curriculum documents and in writings about the subject. 

There are various viei« on the role of Social Studiea in the curricului. PleaM indicate 
your vieua on each of the goal statcaents belou. 

StroTKily Strongly Bo 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree Response 

A. The Bain task of Social Studies 
is to preserve and trancait 
cultural heritage 

B. Social Studies should teach 
students to Make rational 
decisions about personal and 
social issues 

C. Social Studies should provide 
learners both with an auareness 
of possible futures and the 
roles they aight play in 
developing these futures 

D. Social Studies should provide 
students with the skills 
necessary to becoae 
independent learners . . . 

E. Social Studies should teach a 
body of tested principles and 
generalizations about hiaan 
relations and societies . . 

F. Social Studies should help 
students understand the structu 
of the social sciences . . 




7.5X 52.9X 17.6X 

38.4 52.9 3.1 

39.6 52.2 4-7 

45.9 47.5 2.7 

12.2 51.8 22.0 

11.4 56.5 22.4 



16.5X 1-2X 4.3X 

1.6 -4 3.5 

.4 • 3.1 

.4 - 3.5 

7.1 1.2 5.9 
5.1 -4 4-3 
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What is especially striking in these responses is the high priority assigned to those goals 
dealing witii students learning to become independent, rational decision-makers in personal 
and social matters, as is shown in the responses to statements B, C, and D above. In 
comparison there is much less agreement on the importance of transmitting cuhiu'al 
heritage. Indeed, this point (statement A) attracted more opposition than did any other- 
It might be that this is due in part to the fact that the survey was conducted in the context 
of Geography rather than of History but, even so, it is notable that this traditional goal of 
Social Studies education was not nearly so strongly endorsed as were others- Statements 
E and F which place the Social Studies in the context of learning social science were also 
less favoured by teachers. It seems clear that teachers for the most part see their primary 
task as teaching students to think and act rationally and independently and, presumably, 
approach the grade 10 Geography program in this light. This is reasonably consistent with 
the general thrust of the provincid Social Studies curriculum as a whole. 

THE CURRICULUM GUIDE AND RELATED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERL\LS 

The next section of the survey sought information on the curriculum guide. The data on 
the items in this section suggest that there is a high degree of satisfaction with the 
curricultmi guide. 



How would you rate the 1984 Grade 10 Interia Curriculup Guide on: 



1. 


Jery 
Satisfactory 

Social Studies lC-12 Guide 

Overview? 8.6X 


Satisfactory 
62.7X 


Unsatisfactory 
2.0X 


No 

Opinion 

10.2): 


No 

Response 

16.5X 


2. 


Grade Ten Overview? 


13.3 


63.1 


3.5 


3.9 


16.1 


3. 


Unit Overview? 


12.9 


61.6 


5.9 


3.5 


16.1 


4. 


Topics and Focusing Questions? 


9.8 


56.1 


13.3 


3.9 


16.9 


5. 


Knowledoe Objectives? 


11.8 


60.4 


6.3 


4.7 


16.9 


6. 


Thinking and Research Skills 
Objectives? 


10.6 


58.4 


8.2 


6.3 


16.5 


7. 


Attitude m Value Objectives? 


8.6 


56.1 


10.6 


7.5 


17.3 


8. 


Social Participation 
Objectives? 


8.2 


53.7 


10.6 


9.4 


18.0 


9. 


Suggested Teaching Strategies 
and Learning Activities? 


9.0 


55-7 


12.2 


5.9 


17.3 


10. 


Suggested Learning Resources 


9.0 


53.7 


10.6 


7.5 


19.2 


11. 


Suggested Strategies for 
Evaluation of Students? 


4.7 


51.8 


14.5 


9.8 


19.2 


12. 


How would you rate the grade 10 
Curricului Guide overall? 


7.5 


66.7 


5.1 


4.7 


16.1 



As these data show, 76.9% of teachers report that they are using the curriculum guide and 
74.2% give it a satisfactory or very satisfactory rating. Only a small minority rate the 
guide as imsatisfactory. However, some 20% or more of teachers either reported no 
opinion or simply did not respond to this part of the survey and it is difficult to know what 
to make of this. 
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As with the curriculum guide, 72,1% of teachers reported themselves as satisfied with 
supplementary classroom resources, though again there was a substantial mmiber of no 
opinion/no response replies to these items* These presiraiably indicate that a significant 
minority of teachers, consisting of at least one-third of respondents, make little or no use 
of Manitoba Education and Training resources. Specific responses are provided on the 
related items below: 



Rate the foUouiixi teochino resources for your Social Studies progran. 





Very 






No 


No 


Satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Opinion 


Restxsnse 


Classroon si^spleaentary 










9.4X 


resources 


9.0X 


63. IX 


12-5X 


5-9X 


Oepartaient of Education resources: 






5.5 


25-9 


12-5 


a) Education Manitoba 


3-9 


52-2 


b) Manitoba Textbook Catalogue 


3-9 


53-3 


5.5 


25-9 


11-4 


c) Library - Video Tapes 


9-0 


51-4 


11.4 


19-2 


9-0 


d) Library - Print Materials 


5-9 


45-1 


5.9 


31-0 


12-2 


e) Library - MERC 


1-6 


29-8 


3.1 


46-7 


18-8 



Perhaps the most striking feature of the following part of the Teacher Survey was the high 
degree of dissatisfaction with the first edition of the approved textbook, Continent of 
Contrast . Although 30.2% of teachers rated it as satisfactory or very satisfactory, 51-4% 
gave it an unsatisfactory rating. It is also notable that, on this question, the proportion of 
teachers indicating no opinion dropped markedly. The textbooks also attracted by far the 
largest mmiber of written comments. The gist of these comments was that the textbook 
created difficulties for students, being too difficult for some and too simple for others; that 
it contained too much material that did not interest students; and that its questions and 
activities were not always helpful. Since the assessment was conducted, a revised edition 
of the textbook has appeared, together with a teacher's guide, and preliminary comments 
suggest that these problems have now been corrected. 

Rate the following teachino resources for your Social Studies prograa- 

Very No No 

Satisfactory Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Opinion Response 

Approved text: 

Continent of Contrast 3-5X 26-7X 51 -4X 5-9% 12-5% 

(1st edition) 
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ALLOCATION OF TIME TO UNITS 

Teachers were asked to estimate approximately how much time they devoted to each unit 
of the grade 10 Geography program. The results are presented below in Tables 10.1 to 
10.7. 

Table 10.1 



Allocation of Tiae to Unit 1 on SoMStered and Hon-scMestered Basis 









Semestered 






Non-semestered 






Suggested 














7-8 


9 weeks 




Time 


3 weeks 


4-6 


7-8 


9 weeks 


3 weeks 


4-6 


Unit 


Allotment 


or Less 


Weeks 


Weeks 


or more 


or Less 


Weeks 


Weeks 


or More 


Unit 1: 


















9.6X 


Overview 


3 weeks 


2.6X 


48. 4X 


25.5% 


23.5% 


28.4% 


52.7% 


9.5X 



Table 10.2 

Allocation of Tiae to Unit 2 on ScMestered and Hon-seaestered Basis 









Semestered 






Non-semestered 




Unit 


Suggested 

Time 
Allotment 


5 weeks 
or Less 


6-10 
weeks 


11 weeks 
or more 


5 weeks 
or Less 


6-10 11 
Weeks or 


weeks 
More 


Unit 2: 

Agricultural 

Interior 


5 weeks 


14. 5X 


77. 5X 


8.1% 


57.5% 


39.7% 


2.8% 



Table 10.3 

Allocation of Tiae to Unit 3 on Seaestered arid Hon-scaestered Basis 









Semestered 






Non-semestered 






Suggested 












9 weeks 




Time 


4 weeks 


5-8 


9 weeks 


4 weeks 


5-8 


Unit 


Al lotment 


or Less 


i.eeks 


or more 


or Less 


Weeks 


or More 


Unit 3: 
The North 


4 weeks 


31.7% 


60.0% 


8.3% 


60.3% 


37.1% 


2.8% 
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Table 10.4 



Allocation of lime to Unit 4 on Senestered and Mon-senestered Basis 



Unit 



Senwstered 



Suggested 
Time 
Allotinent 



4 weeks 
or Less 



5-8 
weeks 



9 weeks 
or more 



Non-sefnestered 



4 weeks 
or Less 



5-8 
Ueeks 



9 weeks 
or More 



Unit 4: 
Western 
Cordillera 



4 weeks 



29.2% 



64. 2X 



6.4X 



47.1% 



51. 4X 



1.4% 



Table 10.5 

Allocation of live to Unit 5 on Senestered and Non- senestered Basis 



Unit 



Semestered 



Suggested 
Time 
Allotment 



3 weeks 
or Less 



4-6 
weeks 



7 weeks 
or more 



Non-semestered 



3 weeks 
or Less 



4-6 
Ueeks 



7 weeks 
or More 



Unit 5: 
Atlantic and 
Appalachia 



3 weeks 



22.3% 



66.2% 



11.5% 



33.3% 



61.8% 



3.2% 



Table 10.6 



Allocation of Tine to Unit 6 on Senestered and Hon- senestered Basis 



Unit 



Semestered 



Suggested 
Time 

Al lotment 



5 weeks 
or Less 



6-10 
weeks 



11 weeks 
or more 



Non-semestered 



5 weeks 
or Less 



6-10 
Ueeks 



11 weeks 
or More 



Unit 6: 

Industrial 

Heartland 



5 weeks 



43.5% 



52.7% 



3.9% 



71.2% 



25.8% 



3.0% 



Table 10.7 



Allocation of Tine to Unit 8 on Senestered and Non- senestered Basis 



Unit 

Unit 8: 
World 
I ssues 



Semestered 



Non-semestered 



Suggested 
Time 

Allotment 



4 weeks 



4 weeks 
or Less 



75.7% 



5-8 
weeks 



20.0% 



9 weeks 
or more 



4.3% 



4 weeks 
or Less 



79.1% 



5-8 
Weeks 



20.9% 



9 weeks 
or More 

nil 
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NOTES: 

1. Unit 7 is an optional unit with no suflgested tiine allotment and is not included in these tables. 

2. Totals only approximate 100. OX. 

3. Semestered weeks are converted to the equivalent of non- semester ed weeks in order to provide a basis 
for comparison. 

These results have to be interpreted with some caution. In particular, it must be 
remembered that the weeks of semestered time are here converted to their equivalent in 
non-semestered time on the ratio of 1:2. In other words, the number of weeks reported 
by teachers in semestered schools have here been doubled to provide a rough equivalent 
to a traditional full-year course. There is, therefore, potential for some distortion of the 
data. 

Nonetheless, even with this caution in mind, some conclusions can be drawn. Most 
obviously, few teachers are able to remain within the suggested time allotments for the 
imits. Most teachers in fact operate within a range of anywhere up to double the 
suggested time, with a minority spending longer than this on particular tinits. These 
teachers presumably find this time in the 30% of unallocated time provided for in the 
curriculinn. This is an tmderstandable response to the pressure of time but it does have 
the obvious effect of eroding the time that was intended to be devoted to the exploration 
of issues of particular interest to students but not explicitly included in the program of 
study. 

Not unexpectedly, this state of affairs means that few teachers complete the whole course. 
Although not reported in the tables, the data do suggest that as the course proceeds, fewer 
teachers are able to complete each successive unit. In particular, unit 7, which is optional, 
appears to be taught by only a few teachers, although the figures do not permit a precise 
emraieration. 

Perhaps the most intriguing finding in the tables is that, by and large, teachers in non- 
semestered schools find it easier to stay at or close to the suggested time allotments than 
do teachers in semestered settings. One can only guess why this should be so. It might 
be, for example, that, as teachers organize a tmit, they tend to devote one or more discrete 
lessons to each topic or sub-topic. If this is the case, then clearly it would take longer to 
work through a unit in a semestered setting, since each lesson there lasts for a longer 
period of time. Instead of devoting, say, a 45 minute lesson to a topic, a semestered 
organization would make possible the use of a 70 or 80 minute lesson. Similarly, group 
work, discussion, and so forth would also last for longer periods of time. It could be said, 
of course that teachers could overcome this tendency by treating each semestered lesson 
as consisting of two back-to-back conventional lessons and treating it as a double period. 
However, there are obvious practical obstacles to such a solution. For one thing, 
semestered lessons are rarely double the length of traditional class periods. Moreover, it 
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is not easy to reorient students' thinking and attention from one topic to another in such 
a space of time and there is a natural tendency for teachers to treat any given lesson as a 
coherent block of time, to be devoted to the exploration of a particular topic. 

In addition, in a semestered school the loss of a period for a non-teaching event represents 
a much greater loss of time than would be the case with a traditional timetable 
arrangement. Traditionally for example, a choir practice, a concert, a special program, or 
whatever, would result in the loss of one 45-minute period. In a semestered school,^ the 
loss would be 70 or more minutes and, should such interruptions acomiulate over time, 
as they often do, the results would inevitably be that weeks would have to be devoted to 
any given unit of work. 

Thus, the interesting possibility exists that a semestered organization creates problems for 
covering a course, especially when courses are not necessarily designed with semestered 
settings in mind. Given the existing data, this can be no more than a possibility, but it is 
worth further exploration. If, indeed, a semestered timetable does have such an effect, the 
implications are well worth exploring, particularly in terms of the impact upon what and 
how teachers teach and students leam. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 



The Teacher Survey included a question asking teachers to report on the frequency of use 
of a range of teaching strategies. The results are contained in the items below: 



How often doe* each of these activities happen in your 
part of your Social Studies course? 



Social Studies class or as a 



1. 



2. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 
9. 

10. 



Dai Iv 

Teacher presents inforaation 

■oat of the class period while 

students listen or take notes . 23.5X 

Students express or defend 

their opinions on different sides 

of an issue during class . . . 24.7 

Students choose research activities 

or topics that interest them 1.6 

Students participate in field, 

trips, e.9., HMias, libraries, 

businesses 

Teachers use audio visual 
resources in class (e.g., filae, 

filMStrips, T.U.) 5.1 

Neuspepers, Magazines are used 

in classroQM 5.9 

Students use priaory source 

Materials, e.g., diaries, 

letters, photos, artifacts . . .8 

Outside speakers visit the classrooM .8 

SiHilations, gaaes, role playing 

are used in the classroca ... .8 

Students work on: 

i) individual projects 5.9 

ii) group projects -4 



A Feu 
Tines a 

Vteekiv Wonthlv Year 



No 

gever Response 



48.6X 6.3X 8.6X 4.7X 8.2X 

41.2 16.9 9.4 .4 7.5 

5.5 33.7 46.7 5.1 7.5 

1.6 4.7 50.6 32.5 10.2 



54.5 22.7 9.4 
40.8 23.1 22.4 



6.7 
.8 

3.5 

20.0 
12.2 



16.5 
3.9 

14.9 

29.0 
29.8 



42.0 
41.6 



1.2 
.4 



25.5 
43.9 



40.8 30.6 



35. r 

40.0 



.8 

7.5 



7-1 
7.5 



8.6 
9.0 

9.4 

8.6 

10.2 
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The picture that emerges from these data is one of classrooms where teachers play an 
active and directive role while encouraging a reasonable degree of student involvement. 
Thus, 23.5% of teachers report that they present information while students listen or take 
notes every day and 24.7% also report that students express or defend opinions daily. If 
one shifts to a weekly basis, these figures become 48.6% and 41.2% respectively. 
Obviously, there is no contradiction between these figures. They simply suggest a pattern 
whereby teachers typically present information to students while at the same time allowing 
for, or encouraging, student input. In short, classrooms have retained a more or less 
traditional pattern of operation, as is indeed suggested by research outside Manitoba 
(Goodlad, 1984). 

Results of the survey also show that there is considerable use of newspapers, audio-visual 
resources and student-based activities in Social Studies classrooms. The least used 
strategies are apparently the use of outside speakers, where 43.9% of teachers say they are 
never used; field trips; simulations; role playing; and primary source materials. This is 
coiisistent with the picture of fairly traditional classrooms that emerges from the data as 
a whole. There are, of course, some obvious organizational reasons for this state of affairs. 
Innovative methods tend to be more disruptive of established classroom routines. They can 
also interfere with teachers in other subjects since they cannot always be confined within 
the limits of a regular lesson. They require more time and effort to organise and this puts 
added burdens upon these teachers who are already carrying many differing 
responsibilities. They also reqimre administrative support which is apparently not always 
forthcoming. Finally, innovative methods are not always familiar to teachers who do not 
have either backgroimd or training in Geography or Social Studies. In this regard it is 
worth remembering the data reported above on teachers' qualifications. All this said, 
however, there is a strong argimient for including such activities in a greater mmiber of 
classrooms. This would be consistent with the goals of the Social Studies curriculum and 
indeed with good Geography teaching generally, especially given the natture of the grade 
10 program. 

As is usually the case with data of this kind, there are some discrepancies between the 
perceptions of teachers and of students. For example, although 32.5% of teachers report 
that Aey never use field-trips, 72.6% of students make the same claim. Similarly, while 
43.9% of teachers say that they never use outside speakers, 64.8% of students say that this 
never happens. Sudi differences in perceptions between teachers and students are not 
imcommon, especially when both groups are looking back over the course of a year or 
semester. It shotdd be noted also that there is general agreement between teachers and 
students on the extent of student activity, group work, and discussion and related activities. 

As already noted, it appears that the majority of grade 10 Geography classrooms contain 
a certain balance between teacher activity and student activity, though only within more 
or less traditional patterns, whereby the teachers play an active and directive role, with 
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students essentially following instructions and completing assignments. More innovative 
and adventurous approaches which alter the role of students, such as role playing and 
simulation are apparentiy less popular.. As general rule, it can be s;aid that teaching 
strategies which call for a fundamental revision of traditional classroom roles and a higher 
degree than usual of preparation and organization are less used than are more conventional 
approaches. This is, of course, not especially surprising and can be further explained by 
the fact tliat in many schools, teachers have far broader responsibilities than simply 
teaching Geography or Sodal Studies, with the result that there are many competing 
demands upon their time and energy. What is notable is not that more classrooms do not 
incorporate more innovative, student-based approaches, but that so many in fact do. The 
task is to find some way of increasing their mmiber beyond those that now exist, 

EVALUATION 

The Teacher Survey asked teachers to renort on how they evaluated students. In terms of 
the four sets of goals of the Social Studies curriculum, it is clear that knowledge and skills 
receive the greater emphasis, while the attitudes and values and social participation 
objectives receive somewhat less. Aue social participation objectives are apparently the 
least emphasized but they nonetheless receive some attention from the great majority of 
teachers. The acmal teacher responses to these items are reported below: 

In fomlly evalustir^ student growth, uhat enfiiasiii do you place on 
the foUouIng types of objectives: 







Great 


Soae 


Mo 


Mo 






Eachosis 


EKiiasis 


j^asis 


Resixmse 


1. 


ICnouledge Objectives 


64 .3X 


29.8X 


.82 


5.1% 


2. 


Thinking and Researdi 






.4 


5.9 




Skills Objectives 


59.2 


34.5 


3. 


Attitudes and Values 








6.7 




Objectives 


2r=5 


60.8 


5.1 


4. 


Social Participation 








7-1 




Objectives 


16.1 


66.7 


10.2 



Consistent with these data is the finding that the preferred method of evaluation for most 
teachers is tests and individual assignments. The following section provides the ratings 
given by teachers on items related to evaluation for instructional planning purposes and 
evaluation for grading purposes: 
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How important are the following for student evaluation in your Social Studies class? 

For Instructional Planning Purposes For Grading Purposes 



Very Hot Ho 

Iii|)ortant laportanl' Iiportant N/A Response 



Very Not No 

Important I^rtant Ii^x>rtant N/A R es po n se 



1. 


Sanples of 
Student work 


27.5X 


54. 5X 


5.9X 


1.2X 


U.OX 


48.6X 


36.9X 


2.0X 


.4X 


12.2X 


2. 


SjiMil of oroiA 

projects 


10.2 


52.9 


14-9 


9.4 


12.5 


16.5 


51.4 


11.4 


8.6 


12.2 


3. 


Perfoncmce 
in dav-to~dav 
lessons 


32-5 


49.4 


4.3 


1.6 


12.2 


23.5 


52.9 


10.2 


2-0 


11.4 


4. 


Oral 

presentations 


5.9 


47.8 


23.1 


7.8 


15.3 


7-5 


45.9 


24-3 


9-0 


13.3 


5. 


Class tests: 


22.4 


56.1 


8.6 


1-2 


11.8 


40.0 


45.5 


3.9 




10.6 


6. 


paragraph essays 


23.9 


56-5 


5.5 


1.6 


12.5 


45.5 


40.8 


2.7 


.8 


10.2 


7. 


Teacher-Made 
final 

cuMUlative exaai 


20.4 


47.1 


10.2 


8.6 


13.7 


38.8 


34.9 


5.9 


7.1 


13.3 


8. 


School-wide 
dpulative exan 


7.5 


19.2 


11-8 


43.2 


13.3 


13.7 


13.3 


10.6 


51.0 


11.4 


9. 


Division/ 
district-wide 
omilative exaas 


2-7 


5.9 


14.9 


63.5 


12.9 


2.4 


5.5 


13.7 


66.7 


11.8 


10. 


Self-evaluation 
by students 


3.5 


32.9 


25.9 


24.3 


13.3 


2.0 


27.8 


31.0 


28.6 


10.6 


11. 


Role playing, 

simulation, 

debates 


3.9 


32.5 


25.1 


24.3 


14.1 


3.1 


31.4 


28.2 


25.1 


12.2 


12. 


Other (specify) 


2.0 


.8 


.4 


.4 


96.5 


2.4 


1.6 






96.1 



It is clear that individual student work, tests (both short and long answer) and 
examinations form the basis of grading. There is little use of student self-evaluation, of 
role playing, debates and so on for grading purposes. A small minority of schools 
apparently have school-wide or division-wide examinations, but there is a much greater use 
of ciunulative examinations designed by teachers. There were some written comments by 
teachers to the effect that they would appreciate advice and support on alternative methods 
of evaluation, for example, group work, debates, oral presentations, opinion-type activities 
and so on. 

The data on evaluation support th^ data on teaching strategies, portraying as they do 
classrooms which are by and large following traditional patterns, with a reasonable variety 
of activities and an acceptable balance between teacher and student-centred work, but 
which do not make too much use of innovative alternatives. Such altematives deserve to 
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be encouraged, not to replace but to supplement more conventional methods. Attainment 
of the social participation goals of the curriculum, for example, depends to a large extent 
upon students becoming involved in community projects and other forms of social action, 
such as working with senior citizens or yoimger children, dealing with environmental 
issues, or engaging in some form of commtmity improvement. All such activities can and 
should be evaluated and would form an invaluable part of a student's education. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Forty percent (40%) of the teachers surveyed reported that they had attended three or 
more Social Studies inservices in the last two years; 27% had attended two, and 15.7% had 
attended one, with 12.5% attending none at all. Since it is probable that the S.A,G. 
conferences were included as inservice sessions, this suggests that Social Studies are not 
a major theme for inservice activity. This is especially regrettable in the case of teachers 
who are assigned to teach Social Studies without an appropriate academic and professional 
background. 

The following items, and their respective response rates, give the relative priority that 
teachers assign to differing sources of help and advice: 



How ii^rtant are each of the following as sources of ideas and information for your 
teaching of Social Studies? 







Very 
Iicrartant 


lioortant 


Mot 

Important 


Not 
Aivlicable 


No 

Response 


1- 




31. 4X 


51 .8X 


8.2X 


3.9X 


4.7X 


2. 




12.9 


22.0 


17.3 


40.4 


7.5 


3. 


School AdMinistration? .... 


5.1 


23.9 


50.6 


13.7 


6.7 


4. 




1.2 


12.5 


51.4 


27-8 


7,: 


5. 


School Division Consultants? . 


2.0 


15.3 


35.3 


40.8 


6.7 


6. 


N.T.S. (HSSTA.SAG)? 


7-5 


50.6 


26.3 


8.6 


7.1 


7. 


Department of Education 


5-5 


32.2 


35.7 


17.3 


9.4 




b) Small Schools Conference? 


5-5 


22.0 


21.2 


41-2 


10.2 


8. 


Faculty of Education 


3-1 


30.2 


32.5 


25.1 


9.0 






5-5 


28.2 


32.9 


23-5 


9.8 


9. 


Methodology Texts? 


3-9 


34.5 


32.2 


1S.G 


11.4 


10. 


History and Social 

Science Teacher (journal) . . 


4-3 


30.2 


30.2 


24.3 


11.0 


11. 


Manitoba Social Science 
Teachers Assoc. Journal? . . . 


4-7 


31.0 


31.4 


22.4 


10.6 
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It will be seen that teachers see their colleagues as their most valuable source of ideas and 
information, followed by the Teachers Society, although it is probable that teacher 
responses in this case refer primarily to the S.A.G. conference, SUghtiy more than one- 
third of teachers rate as important or very important the help of Manitoba Education and 
Training, the Faculties of Education, methodology texts, and professional journals. Eighty- 
six comments were made by teachers bearing on inservice needs. For the most part they 
urged that there should be more inservice sessions which allow teachers to share and 
exchange ideas and which deal with teaching strategies and materials. As research and 
experience elsewhere suggest, teachers prefer inservice sessions of a practical nature which 
deal wdth matters that are relevant to the classroom. 

It should be noted that over 50% of teachers report that school administrators and 
superintendents are not important or "not applicable" as sources of ideas and information. 
This seems regrettable in view of the importance of school administrators as agents of 
change and as instructional leaders. Administrators play a crucial role in establishing the 
climate vdthin which successful teaching takes place and it is disappointing that more 
teachers do not report that they see their administrators as useful sources of ideas and 
information. It is to be noted also that almost 60% of teachers rate Manitoba Education 
and Training, the Faculties of Education, and relevant professional journals as either 
unimportant or not applicable to their work. In making this judgment, many teachers have 
presiamably ignored the central role of Manitoba Education and Training in preparing 
curricula, producing teachers' guides, approving textbooks, and so on. No doubt, as they 
acquire experience and become further removed from their university training, teachers also 
turn less to the xmiversities for advice and assistance. Nonetheless, the universities and the 
departmental officials contain a rich soxirce of expertise and it is to be regretted that 
teachers do not make more use of them. There is, it would seem, a role here for them, 
especially if they address the practical needs and concerns of teachers. An appropriate 
forum could well be the Manitoba Social Science Teachers Association, The Association 
is already making some moves in this direction and is linked v^th both Manitoba Education 
and Training and the tmiversities. It would be helpful if these efforts were given more 
support by all concerned. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based on the results of the grade 10 teacher survey, 

1- Scliool administrators should make every efifort to appoint teachers of Social Studies 
who have adequate and appropriate academic and professional Sodal Studies 
education and training. 
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2. School divisions should ensure that inservice education is provided for teachers who 
are appointed to teach Social Studies without appropriate academic and professional 
backgrounds and such teachers should be encoura^ and supported in engaging in 
such inservice work. 

3. Manitoba Education and Training, the universities, and the appropriate professional 
organizations should cooperate to provide !5i jpport for Social Studies teachers who 
lack appropriate academic and professional backgroimd in their subject. 

4. School administrators and the appropriate professional organizations should make 
provision for the greater involvement of teachers in the plaiming and development 
of Sodal Studies inservices. 

5. Manitoba Education and Training, the appropriate professional organizations, and 
the universities should develop programs and activities to assist those teachers who 
do not currently make use of their services. 

6. Administration and teachers responsible for inservice activities shoidd ensur ' a;it 
sufficient attention is paid to Social Studies. 

7- Teachers should be encouraged and helped to increase the extent to which they use 
teaching methods which involve students more actively in their learning. 

8. Teachers should be encouraged and helped to include social participation goals and 
activities in their evaluation of students' performance. 

9. Manitoba Education and Training should cormnission a research project into the 
amount of time actually allocated to Social Studies in schools, with a view to 
ascertaining to what extent the reconunended allocation of 110-120 hotirs of 
instruction per year is actually achieved. 

10. Manitoba Education and Training should foster jomt projects with other bodies, for 
example museums, the Provincial Archives, Manitoba Culture, Heritage and 
Recreation, the Manitoba Social Science Teachers Association, and other appropriate 
groups, for the purpose of increasing the available support to Social Studies 
teachers. 

11. Manitoba Education and Training should make every effort to support the work of 
Social Studies teachers in all areas of the province, but esi>ecially those outside of 
Winnipeg. 
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CHAPTER 11 



Comparison of 1984 and 1989 Results 

The 1989 Social Studies Assessment included a comparison testing component directed 
at determining whether or not there was any change in the achievement of curricular 
objectives or in the level of curriculimi implementation from 1984 to 1989. This 
comparison was carried out by a readministration of the knowledge and thinking and 
research skills sections of the written tests that were used for the 1984 Social Studies 
assessment in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. 

As will be seen in the results reported below, no significant differences were found 
between performance in 1984 and that in 1989. There were slight variations, but they 
can be explained by chance and circumstance. In the statistical sense, the differences 
were not significant. The overall results are presented in Table 11.1 and Table 11.2 
below. 

Table 11.1 



fCrwwledge Subtest 
Comparison of Means 1984 and 1989 



Grade 


1984 


1989 


Statistical 


Level 


Means 


Means 


Significance 


3 


15.547 


16.14 


none 


6 


18.847 


19.029 


none 


9 


26.784 


27.327 


none 


12 


22.282 


20.077 


none 






Table 11.2 






Thinking and Research Skills Subtest 






Coniparison of Means 1984 and 1989 




Grade 


1984 


1989 


Statistical 


Level 


Means 


Means 


Significance 


3 


21.234 


21.076 


none 


6 


22.495 


22.095 


none 


9 


17.172 


16.457 


none 


12 


20.371 


18.999 


none 
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GRADE 3 RESULTS 



Items assessing the achievement of Ic.iowledge and thinking and research skills objectives 
were divided into subtests as outUned in Tables 11.3 and 11.4 which summarize student 
performance on the knowledge and thinking and research skills components of the 
grade 3 test in 1984 and 1989. 

Table 11.3 



Comparison 


of Grade 3 Students* 


Knowledge Pcrfonaance: 1984 and 


1989 




Subtest 


Knowledge 
Items 


1984 
Means 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
(1984 Results) 


1989 
Means 


Statistical 
Significance 


Community Situation 


1,2 


1.721 


Strength 


1.788 


none 


Meeting Needs and 
Wants 


3,4,14, 
15,17-22 


7.873 


Very 

Satisfactory 




none 


Cooperation and 
Conflict 


5,6,7 


2.395 


Very 

Satisfactory 


2.463 


none 


General Information 


8-13 


3.558 


Marginal 


3,875 


none 



The 1984 interpretation Panel ratinga -e.e based on n 5-point «^le: Str«iath Very S«ti«faet«T. 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Unsatiafactory. A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procacfcjr* can 
be fomd on page 15 of Ch^ter II in the 1984 Final Report. 



Table 11.4 



Comparison of Grade 3 Students 


« Thinking and Research Skills Performance: 
1984 and 1989 




Subtest 


Thinking 
and Research 
Skills I tents 


1984 
Results 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
(1984 Results) 


1989 
Results 


Statistical 
Significance 


Community History 

Meeting Needs and 
Wants 

Conparing 
Comnunities 

Other Skills: Graphs, 


38,43,44 
39,40,45 

41,42 

46-65 


1.839 
2.528 

1,673 

15.194 


Unsatisfactory 
Very 

Satisfactory 
Very 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 


1.767 
2.49 

1.64 

15-179 


none 
none 

none 

none 



Pictures, Maps 

• The 1964 Interpretation Panel ratirxi« Here based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satiafactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Umatiafactory. A description of the Interpretat i Panel rating proeec*jr« can 
be fomd on page 15 of Ch^ter II in the 1984 Final Report. 

As indicated in Tables 11.3 and 11.4, there were no statistically significant changes in 
grade 3 student performance in either the knowledge or the thinking and research skills 
subtests from 1984 to 1989. 
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GRADE 6 RESULTS 



Items assessing achievement on knowledge and thinking and research skills objectives 
were divided into categories. Tables 11.5 and 11.6 report the student performance by 
category on the knowledge and the thinking and research skills components of the 
grade 6 test in 1984 and 1989. 

Table 11.5 



Comparison of Grade 6 Students' Knowledge Performance: 1984 and 


1989 




Subtest 


Knowledge 
Items 


1984 
Results 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
(1984 Results) 


1989 
Results 


Statistical 
Significance 


First Inhabitants, Exploration 1-11 
and Early Settlement 


5.321 


Unsatisfactory 


5.558 


none 


Loyalists 


12-14 


1.168 


Unsatisfactory/ 
Marginal 


1.207 


none 


Red River 


15-20 


2.995 


Marginal 


2.866 


none 


Confederation 


21-23 


1.439 


Unsatisfactory 


1.549 


none 


19th Century Western 
Canada 


24-33 


4.733 


Marginal/ 
Satisfactory 


4.572 


none 


20th Century Canada 


34-40 


3.191 


Satisfactory 


3.277 


none 


* The 1984 Interpretation Panel ratings uere based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Unsatisfactory. A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procedure 
can be found on page 15 of Chapter II in the 1984 Final Reoort. The dual ratinas on scmk si*it«stfi inHirjitM 
a range of responses on itens within the sii^test. 






Table 11.6 








Comparison of Grade 6 Students' Thinking and Research Skills Performance: 

1984 and 1989 




Subtest 


Thinking 
and Research 
Skills Items 


1984 
Results 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
(1984 Results) 


1989 
Results 


Statistical 
Significance 


Locating Information 


101-108 


5.368 


Very 

Satisfactory 


5.361 


none 


Acquiring Information 109-113,117,118, 

120,121,123,128-132 


10.354 


Very 

Satisfactory 


10.19 


none 


Organi z i ng/ 1 nterpret i ng 
Information 


119,122,124-127, 
133,138 


5.131 


Very 

Satisfactory 


4.923 


none 


Evaluating Information 


114-116 


1.642 


Satisfactory 


1.62 


none 



* The 1984 Interpretation Panel ratings were based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Unsatisfactory. A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procedure 



can be found on page 15 of Chapter II in the 1984 Final Beport . 
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As indicated in Tables 11.5 and 11.6, there were no stctistically significant changes in 
grade 6 student performance in either the knowledge or the thinking and research skills 
subtests from 1984 to 1989. 

GRADE 9 RESULTS 

Items assessing the achievement of knowledge and thinking and research skills objectives 
were divided into subtests for the 1989 comparison test, as presented in Table 11.7 and 
11.8 below. 

The data reported here concern the knowledge and the thinking and research skills 
components of the grade 9 program. So far as knowledge is concerned, the subtests 
were congruent with the vmits of the program, covering Canada's Physical Environment, 
Canadian Identity, Canadian Society, and Canada and the World. The comparative results 
are reported in Table 11.7. 



Table 11.7 





Comparison of Grade 9 Students 


• Knowledge Performance: 1984 and 


1989 




Subtest 


Knowledge 
Items 


1984 
Results 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
(1984 Results) 


1989 
Results 


Statistic 
Signif icar 


Canada's Physical 
Environment 


35-44 


5.61 


Marginal 


5.62 


none 


Canadian Identity 


45-51,74 


3,596 


Satisfactory 


4.04 


none 


Canadian Society 


53-55,57-73, 
75-80,86 


12.622 


Marginal with 1 
* *very satis- 
factory component 


• 12.359 


none 


Canada and the 
World 


52,56,81-85 


3.667 


Satisfactory with 
1 ' * very satis- 
factory component 


» 3.765 


none 


General Social Studies Skills 111-113 


1.29 


N/A 


1.543 


none 



* The 1984 Interpretation Panel ratings were based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, axi Unsatisfactory- A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procedire 
can be fourd on page 15 of Chapter II in the 1984 Final Report . 



If consolation can be found in the fact that students' mean response rate has not 
deteriorated since 1984, it must be a cause of concem that it has not improved, especially 
in those subtests where results were rated as marginal. Ideally, one might have hoped 
to see even the satisfactory ratings improve over a five-year period, but such apparently 
is not the case. It might be that the recommendations contained in the 1984 Assessment 
Report were of too general a nature, or were not especially helpful in addressing the 
problems that then existed. When one reads such recommendations as ''advantage should 
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be iaken of all opportunities to teach skills across the curriculum'^ for example, it is not 
clear to whom they should be specifically addressed for effective implementation. Indeed, 
given the lack of attention to Social Studies inservice work reported in the 1989 
Assessment, it is not at all clear that a mechanism for pursuing such recommendations 
exists. 

As with their performance on the knowledge subtests, students' performance on thinking 
and research skills revealed no significant differences over time even though the mean 
of each subtest is slightly lower in 1989 than in 1984. The data are reported in Table 
11.8. 

Table 11.8 

Ccxnparison of Grade 9 Students' Thinking and Research Skills Performance: 

1984 and 1989 



Thinking and Interpretation 
Research 1984 Panel Ratings* 1989 Statistical 

Subtest Skills Items Results <1984 Results) Results Significance 



Canada's Physical 
Environment 


115 


0.673 


Very 

Satisfactory 


0.659 


none 


Canadian Society 


87-89,96-98,110, 
116-121 


6.511 


Satisfactory 


6.233 


none 


Canada and the World 


90-94 


2.997 


Satisfactory 


2.893 


none 


General Social Studies Ski I Is 95,99-109, 114 


6.99 


Satisfactory 


6.671 


none 



* The 1984 Interpretation Panel ratings were based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Unsatisfactory. A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procedure 
can be fouxJ on page 15 of Ch^ter II in the 1984 Final Report . 



It should be remembered that the interpretations in 1984 were arrived at in the context 
of judgments of the level of difficulty of the questions and the problems they caused for 
students. Thus, for example, the very satisfactory rating for Canada's Physical 
Environment was based upon a mean correct response rate of .673; or in the case of 
Canadian Identity (Table 11.7), on a mean response rate of 3.596. This makes the 
consistency of student performance between 1984 and 1989 all the more disturbing. The 
results obtained in 1984 were satisfactory overall, but they gave no cause for rejoicing. 
We have not, it seems, been able to improve them since then. As noted above, it is 
difficult to know how to interpret this, but it is something that merits serious 
investigation. 
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GRADE 12 RESULTS 

The grade 12 test was designed to examine general social studies skills as opposed to 
curricular specific objectives since social studies is optional at the grade 12 level in 
Manitoba schools. Thus the students who formed part of the Assessment were not 
necessarily enrolled in a social studies program, though, of course, they would have taken 
social studies up to the end of grade 11. The grade 12 loiowledge results present a more 
consistent picture than the results for grades 3, 6, and 9. Some slight decline in overall 
performance is observed but, with one exception, not to the extent that it becomes 
statistically significant. Items assessing the achievement of knowledge objectives were 
divided into subtests for the 1989 comparison and are presented in Table 11.9. 



Table 11.9 



Conpa risen 


of Grade 12 Students* Knowledge Performance: 1984 and 


1989 




Subtest 


Knowledge 
Items 


1984 
Results 


Interpretation 
Panel Ratings* 
<1984 Results) 


1989 
Results 


Statistical 
Significance 


History and 
Politics 


141-156 


7.353 


marginal/ 
unsatisfactory 


5.952 


Significant 


Canada and World 
Issues 


157-169 


5.833 


satisfactory/ 
unsatisfactory 


5.476 


none 


Hapwork 


170-183 


7.135 


marginal/ 
unsatisfactory 


7.001 


none 


Economic and Social 
Change 


184-188 


1.96 


marginal/ 
unsatisfactory 


1.647 


none 



* The 1964 Interpretation Panel ratings were based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, and Unsatisfactory- A description of the Interpretation Panel rating proceAJre 
can be fou>d on page 15 of Chapter II in the 1984 Final Report , 

The first judge«nt on each line applies to 300/305 students; the second to 301/304 students- Thus, on the 
History and Politics sU>test, 300/305 students were rated as **«arginal" uhile 301/304 students were rated 
as ^^msatisfactory" . 

In 1984 the Interpretation Panel rated the 1984 results as marginal or unsatisfactory in 
all cases except the subtest on Canada and World Issues written by English 300/305 
students. Little, it seems, has changed, though the decline in the History and Politics 
subtest is noticeable, though no explanation can be obtained from the data. Since the 
questions largely dealt with the mechanics of government and the political process, and 
with Canadian history, it is difficult to understand why students did less well. Indeed, 
one would have hoped that the changes in the Social Studies curriculum generally in the 
1980's would have made students better informed by grade 12. 
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Items assessing the achievement of thinking and research skills objectives were divided 
into subtests for the 1989 comparison and are presented in Table 11.10. 

Table 11.10 

Comparison of Grade 12 Students' Thinking and Research Skills Performance: 

198A and 1989 



Thinking and Interpretation 

Research 198A Panel Ratings* 1989 Statistical 

Subtest Skills Items Results (1984 Results) Results Significance 



History and 
Politics 


101-107 


4.354 


satisfactory/ 
satisfactory 


4.272 


none 


Canada and World 
Issues 


108-117 


5.953 


satisfactory/ 
satisfactory 


5.643 


none 


Hapuork 


118-134 


6.613 


marginal/ 
unsatisfactory 


6.051 


none 


Economic and Social 
Change 


135-140 


3.503 


strength/ 
satisfactory 


3.036 


none 



• The 1984 Interpretation Panel ratings were based on a 5-point scale: Strength, Very Satisfactory, 
Satisfactory, Marginal, aad Unsatisfactory. A description of the Interpretation Panel rating procecijre 
can be fouvi on page 15 of Chapter II in the 1984 Final Report . 

The first judgement on each line applies to 300/305 students; the second to 301/304 students. Thus, on the 
History and Politics siistest, 300/305 students were rated as * *satisfactory' • and 301/304 students were 
rated as ^^satisfactory"". 

As in the case of the knowledge subtest, the results show a slight decline in the means 
but not to the point of becoming statistically significant. In 1984 the Interpretation Panel 
rated the 1984 results as either a strength or satisfactory, except in the case of mapwork, 
which was rated as marginal to unsatisfactory. These ratings presumably can be applied 
to the 1989 data also. As in grade 9, Httle change has occurred. 

OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

In all four grade levels, the same pattern appears - marginal differences in the means 
but nothing of statistical significance. Despite five years of experience with the Social 
Studies curricultim, and despite the recommendations of the 1984 Assessment Report, 
nothing has changed. 

It is difficult to loiow what to make of this. It is a cause for some surprise that the 
1989 results were not better than they were. The curricultim and the textbooks had 
been in place for some five years; in the case of grade 9, a provincially-designat' d 
teachers' guide was available; the assessment itself was no longer a novelty; inserv'ce 
activities had taken place, especially around the implementation of the new curriculum; 
and the teacher education institutions had based their teacher-preparation activities 
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specifically on the new provincial curriculum. Despite all this, however, student 
performance did not change to any significant degree. It is difficult to explain this, short 
of concluding that there is some systemic or structural problem in the organization and 
delivery of the curriculum, or in the teacher education and professional development 
system, or in the conduct of teaching, that needs to be addressed. It is not clear to what 
extent the various recommendations contained in the 1984 Final Report were in fact 
helpful, or effectively implemented in all instances, and it might be that herein lies part 
of the problem. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As indicated in the tables in this chapter, there were, with one exception, no statistically 
significant changes in grade 3, 6, 9, and 12 student performances in either the knowledge 
or the thinking and research skills subtests from 1984 to 1989. This suggests that: 

1. Manitoba Education and Training, thiougji the Social Studies Committee, should 
review the recommendations made in Chapter I of the Manitoba Social Studies 
Assessment 1984, Final Report and carry out such curricxiltmi revision and 
implementation actions as are appiopriate. 
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CHAPTER 12 



Assessment Summary Comments 

An examination of the data obtained at all three grade levels of the 1989 Assessment 
reveals a remarkably consistent picture. At all three grade levels teachers report 
themselves as satisfied with the curriculum guides and, to a lesser extent, with the 
textbooks, though in grade 4 they report major concerns about the availability and 
usefulness of supplementary resources. Since the 1984 assessment, the Social Studies 
cumculum has gained acceptance with teachers, who report that they are using the 
particular grade level guides and find their format helpful. Teachers also describe 
themselves as satisfied with what they are teaching. The vast majority of teachers in 
grades 8 and 10, for example, report that they would teach the Social Studies course 
again, if given the choice. They report that they are in large measure in control of such 
basic aspects of classroom Kfe as the selection of teaching strategies, of student evaluation 
and of supplemental materials. By contrast, and for obvious reasons, they report that 
they have Uttle control over the allocation of time to the Social Studies program and over 
the selecdon of textbooks. By and large, however, it appears that Social Studies teachers 
feel comfortable with their work: they accept the curriculum and find the curriculum 
guides helpful; they feel qualified to teach the program; and, if given a choice, they 
would m fact choose to teach it. 

At the same time, there are some concerns, some reported by teachers themselves and 
others which are to be found in the data. The vast majority of teachers in all three 
grade levels report that they feel unduly pressed for time and that the time allotments 
provided for specific units in the curriculum guides are not reaUstic. The general pattern 
that emerges is one in which teachers spend much time on the opening units of a 
particular program and then gradually run out of time as the year progresses This fact 
suggests that the problem may not necessarily lie in the curriculum guides, but rather in 
tne way tiiat they are approached. It is at least possible that not enough attention is 
being paid to the curriculum guides for tlie purpose of instructional planning The guides 
are fairly explicit about what is expected in each unit: they lay out objectives and 
focusmg questions; they outline the appropriate content; and generaUy explain what each 
umt IS expected to accomplish. However, if teachers in fact rely on the textbook rather 
than the curriculum guide, when it comes to the details of instructional planning for a 
particular umt, one can see why time would quickly become a problem. The grade 4 
data, for example, suggest that teachers do not necessarily foUow the curriculum guide 
in detail. V\^- atever the case, whether the source of the problem is to be found in the 
expectations of the curric^aum guides, or in approaches to instructional plamiing or at 
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the high school level in the consequences or the semester system, there is obviously a 
problem here. The reality is that, at all thi-ee grade levels, the later sections of the 
curriculum are not receiving adequate coverage. 

The problem is to a certain extent compounded by the finding that, at all three grade 
levels the time allocations stipulated by Manitoba Education and Training are not always 
appUed to the Social Studies curriculum. There appears to be a wide variety of tmie 
allocations, and in a number of cases, these aUocations faU below provincial requii-ements^ 

There is some concern also regarding the training of Social Studies teachers. Even in 
the high school, it appears that approximately one-half of the teachers of grade 10 Soaal 
Studies have only minimal academic and professional training in their subject It is true 
that the great majority of teachers report that they feel qualified to teach the subject, 
rt is also true that academic qualifications alone do not necessarily make a good teacher 
Nonetheless, it seems reasonable to beUeve that teachers who lack adequate background 
in a subject, no matter what their pedagogical expertise, might not be able to do justice 
to the subject by taking advantage of its potential for interest ana excitement. 

This issue of background and preparation is Hnked to the question of inservice training. 
The 1989 Assessment shows clearly that the majority of teachers have had httle recent 
inservice training in Social Studies. Indeed, the data suggest that Social Studies has not 
been a high priority in the design and provision of inservice training. Despite this many 
teachers provided written commems which indicated that such inservice would be ot 
value to them, especially if it provided opportunities for sharing ideas, resources and 
experiences with colleagues, and if it was focused upon the exploration of classroom 
materials. 

The 1989 Assessment provided some useful data on teaching strategies, through the eyes 
of both teachers and students. By and large, the findings were generally consistent with 
those that have been presented in jurisdictions outside Manitoba, with the important 
exception that in Manitoba classrooms there appears to be somewhat more student 
activity than is reported elsewhere. In any event, discussion, group work, and projects 
are not unfamiUar in Manitoba Social Studies classrooms. The finds of the Assessment 
suggest that classrooms are characterized by a high degree of teacher control, with 
teachers providing information, lecturing, presenting notes and so forth, while at the 
same time aUowing for student input and activity. Methods which represent a substamial 
departure from this norm are much less common. At all three grade levels, field tnps, 
simulation, role-pla>ing, and visiting speakers are the exception. There are, of course, 
obvious reasons for this: such methods can disrupt the normal functiomng of other 
classes- they demand preparation time which hard-pressed teachers may not have; they 
are not necessarily welcomed and supported by administrators. All this said, however 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a powerful opportunity for ennchmg Social 
Studies education is being lost. In the same vein, the social participation objectives of 
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the cvjTiculum are apparently still not imiversaUy accepted. Most students are not 

wwTw"" ^T"'" ^""^ u'^'^' demonstrate the social or poUtical relevance of 
what they are learning. The assessment findings suggest that a fair amount is being done 

^1 H • - f'' ^^-^"^ teachers are ^to be 

commended for this. It remains novV to make this connection one stage ftirther and to 
engage students more directly with current events by pursuing the social participation 
Objectives or the cumculuir. 

Teachers generally report that they see the knowledge and skills objectives of the 
curriculum as bemg of particular importance, though they do not neglect the other 
objectives of the cumculum In this regard, it appears that more attention is being paid 

of ronZ- T ! n " ^^^^ ^^^^^P^ ^he greatest area 

of concern so far as skills are concerned is to b'. found in students' ability to write 

stuTems hT^^^^^ ' ^^^P^^' f°"t more 

studems had difficulty expressmg their ideas in written form than had been expected 

so th'.r'V^^TH ^ ' ^^y^ °^ Social Studies teaching 

so that It provides ample opportmiity for the improvemem of students' writing skills. 

Perhaps the most striking finding so far as knowledge objectives are concerned was the 
lack of consistency m what studems did and did not know. In some cases, knowledge 
Items were answered satisfactorily by a large majority of students; in other; surprisSg 
gaps appeared. The 1984 Assessment noted that "statements of objectiver'nee?"o^f 
more precise so that teachers and studems understand clearly what is expected of th^m 
m any given unit." Since those words were written in 1984,^urriculumSes haiet 
fact been made more exphcit, especiaUy with the inclusion of focusing questions and of 
outlmes of coment. There is no reason why the cumculmn guide should be packed full 
of dates names defimUons, and the rest, nor should the cumculum become so rigid and 

sTunrnrf -'"'^T ^^^^^^ '^^y "^^^ ^° ^^'^^ to their paSicuTar 

students. At the same time, there is reason to wonder whether instructional planning 
gives enough attention to the identification of the essemial facts, terms, and conceT^o 
be taught in any ^ven unit and whether they are made suf^icientlj ear to students Lid 
cumulanvely reinforced as teacliing and learning proceed throughout the veT ^ 
import^t as skUs are, they should not be pursued at the expLe of fundS;ent^ 

the 1984 and 1989 Assessments, teachers reported that they saw the developmem of 
decision-making sWlls and of personal autonomy as the primiy goals of Soc alTudies 
with the transmission of cultural heritage coming some way behind. More spLiSa lv 
between SOo/o and 90o/o of teachei. emphasized the forme', with ap^ro^^S^^^^^^^^ 
emphasumg the latter. There is perhaps a suggestion here that skills are JTg pursued 
at the expense of fundamemal knowledge, or possibly that knowledge is seen as relative 
and mstrumental to th. developmem of skiUs. It is certainly tnie that we need to ealh 

tud^nt^ ^ '° ""'r^K V^' '^"^^ ''''''' ^ff^^'i ^° what it is that 

students are learning. Ic has become fashionable to say that "process" is more important 
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ti,«n "nmdtict" but the truth is that one cannot exist without the other. In the Social 
tZT^I^e^^^^^^^ attention to the task of defirang what knowledge . 

essenLal for students. 

It mmt always be remembered that the Assessment is intended primly to be an 
LSon of the curriculum and how weU it is workmg. The findmgs of the 1989 
^ss^nt su^t that the curriculum has been weU received by teachers, both m its 
^^e~ and m its speciflc^rmat. « ^ ^^rdeXm^a^l 

S^^^miSSltiberS^:^^^^^^^^ 

?i2sLt^.trc,Sr^"5rsrp^s^^^^^ 

mLeri^ devrpnS>t- K these tasks can be pursued by aB those concerned - teachers. 
SliwXt SSoba Education and Traimng - the Social Studies cumculum. and the 
province's students, wiU be the beneficiaries. 
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APPENDIX B 

Protocols for Observational Study 

These questions are intended to supplement the Teacher Sxirvey by providing more in- 
depth information. 

Introduction 

We appreciate you taking time to help us with examining the Grade 4 curriculum. Our 
basic purpose in these observations and interviews is to help us evaluate and revise the 
present curriculum. We know that teachers have a number of views about the 
curriculimi and we hope to have a better imderstanding of these views by interviewing 
30 teachers selected at random throughout the province. Yoin* views will be important 
in making recommendations to Manitoba Education and Training. We are taping these 
interviews to be sure that we represent teacher views accurately. Your views will be 
kept anonymous. Manitoba Education and Training does not keep a record of teachers' 
names or the divisions in which they work for this project. 



I. To what extent are you using the 1982 Social Studies Curricultmi Gmde? 



n. CONTENT SELECTION 

A. At the present time you are free to select the communities you wish your class to 
study. How do you make these selections? 



B. Do you use a community or a country approach? Why do you do this? 

C. Do you think the organization of the curriculum is appropriate for Grade 4 
children? (i.e., a mapping imit first and the community studies later) 



III. OBJECTIVES 

A. KNOWLEDGE 

1. Are the concepts in the cuixiculum appropriate for the grade level? 

2. Is the geographic terminology appropriate for the grade level? 
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3. Do the children come to you from the Grade Three program with a basic 
understanding of community? What sort of understanding of community did 
your students come to you with from Grade Three? 

4. Do you think that children should be learning about world issues? (i.e., 
enviroimiental issues?) 

B. SKILLS 

1. Are the skills appropriate for the grade level? 

a) What kind of research skills do you expect from Grade Fours? 

b) What kind of group skills do you expect from Grade Fours? 

2. Do you teach mapping skills in a unit at the beginning of the year? If yes, why? 
and for how long? If no, how do you do this? 

3. Are the mapping skills appropriate for the grade level? 

4. Do you make use of the globe in social studies lessons? Why? Why not? 

5. Do you make use of an atlas? Why? Which one? If not, why not? 
C. VALUES AND ATTITUDES 

1. Do you attempt to deal with bias and stereotyping in the Grade Four program? 
If so, how? 

2. Is it possible for Grade Four chiidren to develop empathy for children in other 
parts of the world? If so, how? 
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D. SOCIAL PARTICIPATiON 

1. Given the nature of the Grade Four program, what kinds of social participation 
do you think are appropriate for Grade Four children? 



IV. RESOURCES 

A. Do you use a text for the program? 

If so, which one? Why did you select this text? 

How would you rate it? 

B. Are you able to locate appropriate resources for teaching world communities? 

V. TEACHING APPROACHES 

A. Wliat are the most effective ways you have found to give students an 

understanding and empathy for people who Hve in different parts of the world? 



B. Do you think it is possible to enable grade four children to develop a visual 
image of a commimity in another part of the world? If so, how? 



VI. EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 

A. The curriculum has four kinds of goals: knowledge, thinking/research skills, 
values/attitudes and social participation. 

1, When you are teaching, what emphasis do you put on each of these kinds of 
goals? (a rough percentage) 

Knowledge 

Thinking/Research Skills 
Value/Attitude 
Social Participation 
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2. 



In formally evaluating and reporting student growth, what emphasis do you 
place on the following: 



Knowledge 

Thinking/Research Skills 
Value/Attitude 
Social Participation 

3. If there is a discrepancy, probe to find out why? 



W- GENERAL EVALUATION OF GRADE FOUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

A- What do you think interests your students most about the Grade Four Social 
Studies program? 

B. What is the most difficult part of the Grade Four Social Studies program for your 
students? 

C. What wotdd you change about the Grade Four Program? 

D. Do you require inservice for the Grade Four program? If yes, what kind of 
inservice is required? 

E. How would you rate the Grade Four Social Studies program overall? 
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RES EARCHERS' PROTOCOL 

OPENING COMMENT 

"This year you have been studying about communities around the world. We 
would like to know some of the things you have learned. We will be taping our 
discussion so we can listen to it later so please be sure to speak up when you 
give answers. 

TASK ONE 

1. COMMUNITY CONCEPT 

We would like to start with asking vou: What is a community?" 
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TASK TWO 

2. BUILDING A COMMUNITY 
A. Directions 

" What do vou see this map? (river, highway, open fields) Some people want 
to start a new commimitv on the land shown on this map. We want vou to 
pretend that these people have asked vou to plan their community for them. 
Thev want you to plan the best community you can. 

So your job is to work in a group and figure out what should go into this 
commimitv. First you should talk about what should go into this community and 
decide as a group what you should include. 

You probablv won't have time to plan the whole commimitv because we only 
have about twenty minutes for this activity. What we would like vou to do is to 
plan out what you think are the most important parts of the community. 

You can use the blocks for buildings. Use only one or two blocks to represent 
each building. You can also use these felt petxs to draw other things that you 
want in this community. If vou need help labelling parts of the community, we 
will help you " 

Now remember: 

I. Make sure vou plan vour community before vou start. 

2i Make the best commimitv that you can for these people. Make it 
one that vou think would be the perfect community to live in. 



B. FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 

^T'ell us about your community." 

Probe further with questions such as: 
**What is this? (Point to a location or a building.l 
Why did vou put this here? etc." 

Please note: If there is a problem with the location of a feature of the 
community, do not point out the problem. Limit your probing to the above two 
questions. 
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[Try to discover whether the students have a sense of different areas of the 
community, e,g,, residential, etc. and the interrelationships among the parts.] 



2. What would happen if we placed a fe.g:.. a factory with large smoke 

stacks " something that has not been included bv the students) right here? 
FPlace it in a residential area.l 



3. Follow up with: 

Where would a better place be to put the factory? 



^ Before vou planned this communit\\ this whole area was just open fields. 
How do vou think the community has changed this environment? Are these 
chang es good or bad? Tell why? 

5. Would you like to live in this community? Why? Why not? If you did live 
in this commxmity, what would you like the most about it? What would 
you like the least about it? 

6. What do you think this community will be like when vou are grown up? 
How do vou think it will have changed? 

2. Now that you have planned your commtmity and we have talked about it, is 
there anything you would like to change about your plan? 




TASKTHREE 

!• THE GLOBE 

Now we are going to look at commimities in other parts of the world but first: 

L "Let's begin by looking at this jglobe, 

a. Do vou know what this globe shows us? 

b. Have vou ever used a globe? When? 

c. Do vou know where vou live on the globe? 

(Ask one of the children to show us. Ask the other children if they agree. 
Record whether they knew the location,) 

d. What can vou tell me about this area of the globe (pointing to the 
North Pole areal? 

e. What about this area? (pointing to the South Pole areal 

f. What about this part of the globe? (pointing to the Equator) 

g. Point to the area of Alaska on the globe. 

"In this area there was a verv large oil spill a few months ago. 

i. Do vou think this is a problem? Whv? 

ii. Is it a serious problem? 

iii. Will it make a difference in vour life? 

iv. Is there anything vou could do about this problem?^ 
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h- Point to Ethiopia on the globe, 

**In this area thousands of people are dying of hunger. Soon there mav 
not be any of these people alive, 

L Do vou think this is a problem? Why? 

IL Is it a serious problem? 

iii> Will it make a difference in vour Hfe? 

iv. Is there anything vou could do about this problem?" " 
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TASK FOUR 

PART A. Knowledge of a world community 

1, "Did vou eniov learning about people who live in diff erent parts of the 
world? 

a. Which communities did vou study this year? 

b. Which community f coimtrv) did vou eniov learning abo ut the most? 

[At this pomt select a community with the children to answer the next set 
of questions. A point to consider is that the children seem to remember the 
last community they studied best. This may be the best one for the 
community building activity which follows.] 

c. Can vou show us where this commimitv is on the globe? 
(Ask one child to locate it. Ask if the others agree. 

d. Lef s find where we live on this map. 
What continent do we live on? 

How could vou get from our community to ? 

What kind of transportation would vou take to get there? 

Which direction would vou travel to get to ? 

How far way is ? 

How long do vou think it would take to get there? 
What bodies of water/land would you cross? 
What continent is in? 



What can vou tell me about the commimitv rcoimtrvl in which 
these people live?^ 
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[Record children*s ideas on chart paper,] 
PART B Building a world community 

a. ^'Earlier we asked vou to build a community. Now we would like 

you to show us what a community in would be like . (Help 

the children establish what kind of commimity they are going to try 

to show, e.g*, village, city, setting, etc.) 

Talk about what you want to nut in the community first. Then 

draw the most important parts of the community. 

You may use the felt pens to draw the community." 

[Children may use the blocks if they wish.] 



FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 

After the drawing is complete, ask the children to tell you about the community. Be 
sure to draw out the following kinds of information: 

L "What can vou tell us about what it's like around this 
commimitv? Hand, climate, vegetation, animals, etc. 

iL What can you tell us about the way people meet their needs in 
this commimitv? Probe for understanding of basic needs. 

iii. Does this community have any problems? 

IlQW do the people deal with the problemfsl? 

iVr How is the life of children living in this community different 
from your own? 



You have given me several differences. 

Why do v ou think the way thev live is different from the way vou live? 
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V. How is it the same? 

Why do vou think these things are the same? 



vi. Do vou think these people have a ^ood life? Whv? Why not? 
Would vou like to livp thPfp? Whv? Why not? 



w. If your parents took vou to . do vou thin k you would 

en fov playing ^vith the children there? Whv? Wh v not? Would 
thejLeaiQOkxklgJwith^ul 

viii. If a child from came to your community , would vou 

en fnv playing with him/her. Whv? Whv not?" 



RESEARCHERS' SUMMARY 



How would you rate this group on the following dimensions: 
(Use a 1-5 scale with a 1 being low and a 5 high) 

a. abilitj' to plan 1 2 3 4 5 

b. ability to cooperate 1 2 3 4 5 

c. complexity of commtmity (first) 1 2 3 4 5 

d. complexity of commimity (second) 1 2 3 4 5 

e. ability to visualize community (first) 1 2 3 4 5 

f. ability to visualize commimity (second) 1 2 3 4 5 
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RESEARCH ASSISTANTS' PRQTOCOf . 

Material and equipmeait: 

Tape recorder, micxophoae and extension cord 
Chart paper and masking tape 
Six felt pens 

Two 24** X 36** pieces of heavy white paper (one of which has a river and road 

drawn in one comer) 
Set of blocks 
Globe 

Small laminated world maps 
Watch 



Note: Make sure that the tape recorder is running throughout the session. This will 
require turning over or changing tapes every half hour. 



TASK ONE - Defining/describing what a commmiity is. 

Tape a piece of chart paper on a wall where students can see it and record their 
comments. 



TASK TWO - Building a community 

A. Community Building Activity: 

Have the large piece of paper with the river and road, the blocks and the 
felt pens available as the researcher requires them. 

Make brief notes on the following aspects of the Community Building task. 
- To what extent do the students plan out their community prior to buildmg 



- To what extent do tliey plan out the tasks each will carry out in tlie 
coramimity building process? 



- To what extent do they cooperate while they are engaged in the task? 



- Record the firet several things the students place on the map in the order 
they put them on. 



- Record any comments that indicate the students' understanding of 
communities. 

e.g., You can't have a community without cars, 
e.g., All the houses should be together, 
e.g., We have to have parks. 

B. Follow-Up Questions: 

During the follow-up questions, be sure that the tape recorder is workmg. 

TASK THREE - Knowledge of the globe and understanding of world problems. 
Have the globe available as the researcher requires it. 

On the chart below record the student responses. If students make interesting 
comments or observations, you should record them also. 

ADEQUATE ANSWER? YES NO 



a. 






b. 






c. 






d. 






e. 
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TASK FOUR - A world conununity. 

A. Knowledge of a World Community: 

For the first part of this activity, the researcher will be asking general 
questions about what communities students have studied, which one they 
enjoyed the most, where this commimity is and so on. The small laminated 
world maps and a fdt pen are required here. 

On the chart below record the student responses. If students make 
interesting comments or observations, you should record them also. 

ADEQUATE ANSWER? YES NO 

a. Location of world commimity 

b. Our continent 

c. Transportation 

d. Route to world commimity 

e. Direction travelled 

f. Distance 

g. Time 

h. Continent of world community 
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Building a World Community 

Have a blank piece of the 24" x 36" white paper, the felt pens and the 
blocks available. 

Make brief notes on the following aspects of the World Commimity Building 
task. 

To what extent do the students discuss what they shoiild 
include prior to building the community? 



To what extent do they plan out the tasks each will carry out 
in the community building process? 



To what extent do they cooperate while they are engaged in 
the task? 



- Record any comments that indicate the students' perceptions of the 
world community that they are representing. 

e.g., evaluative comments or comments indicating an attitude 

toward the community, (good/bad, neat/gross, etc.) 
e.g., comments that indicate insight into how people live in 

the community, 
e.g., comments that suggest empathy with these people. 



FoUow-Up Questions: 

Record students' responses on chart paper. 



When students start talking about the community that the researcher has 
selected to focus on, record their answers on chart paper (again, taped up so that 
students can see it). 




Student Group Recreations from the Observational Study 

erIc 3:g BESTeOPYMflilflBlE 
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Group 12 





Group 18 
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Student Comments Relating to Quality of life Judgements 



Opportunities for play and enjoyment: (focus of 30% of students' comments) 
Basis for positive response; 

- ""There are lots of things to do, like sports.'' 

- ""They can go swimming any time, (go fishing, ride bikes, etc,y 
• ""They don't have to go to school'' 

- ''There would be lots of fiiends,^ 

Basis for negative response; 

- ""Can't really play there - have to work too hard,"" 

- ^Picking rice all the time - not much time for family.'' 

Degree to which needs are met: (focus of 26% of students' comments) 
Basis for positive response; 

- ""They're not poor."" 

- ""They have a good supply of cattle and sheep - food"" 

- ""If they want something they can just pick it"" 

' "They have enough - everything that they need"" 

Basis for negative response; 

- ''They're poor.' 

- ""They don't have enough farm land,"" 

- ""They don't have clean water."" 

- ""They don't have enough food"" 

- ""There are no schools, they can 't get educated"" 

Security and safety considerations: (focus of 12% of students' comments) 
Basis for positive response; 

- ""There are not many robberies." 

- ""They don't have to worry."" 

Basis for negative response; 

- ""Lots of volcanoes erupC 

- "'They are probably sick a lot."" 

- ""Someone might cut your head off," 

- ""Something could get in your huC 

Degree of physical comfort: (focus of 8% of students' comments) 
Basis for negative response; 

- *The houses are small" 

- V would have to sleep on the floor,"" 

- V couldn't take a batk" 
' "Its too hot" 
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Degree of difference: (focus of 8% of students' comments) 

Basis for positive response; ; ^ r . . 

. "7%ev stUi don't believe in God but its just a little different than ours (our beliefs). 
Basis for negative response; 

- ''They have different things.'' 

- "ITiey wMld think that I look strange.'' 
^ ''Their eyes are different" 

• "They eat different things - things we would call yuck' (e.g., gonlla) 

- "They have different religions than us." 

Prefer it here: (focus of 7% of students' comments) 
Basis for positive response; 
. "/ would really like to live thereF 

Basis for negative response; 
- "/ already like where I am." 

- "I just like the way Canada is built.'' 

- "Maybe I'd like to stay here."" 

Its what they are used to: (focus of 5% of student comments) 
Basis for positive response; 

- "Yes, its a good life for thenu" 

- "They are used to it." t. - rr • r 

- "They don't know about us or our inventions so they think that their life is Jme. 



APPENDIX E 

Student Comments Relating: to Interaction with a Chfld from a Worid Community 

TbxTee categories of student comments were all mentioned more than twenty times: 
games (27), general cultural differences (25), and language differences (23). 

Games were usually seen as a vehicle for successful play. For example, students said 
such things as: 

- Cause you have someone to play with, play games* 

- ""Yes, if they knew all the games that I know. Teach them the games. It would be nice if they teach 
us their games,"" 

- "They could probably teach you - its a neat game - I'd like to play cricket" 

Less frequently, games were seen as a possible barrier to enjoyable interaction. 
Examples of this view include the following: 

- "But they probably havt different games - probably mostly the same - might have more complicated 
games,"" 

- "They wouldn't know what play is, probably, because they don't have any toys like we do. Well^ they 
have wooden toys but they don't play the stuff we play.„..They would just sit, stand and stare at you 
allday, " 

In the case of what have been labelled here "general cultural differences", most of the 
concerns that were voiced had to do with barriers to successful interaction. Examples 
of the negative dimensions of this category include the following: 

- "They wouldn't be at home here," 

- "They might think we are a little different in the same way we think that they're different* 

- "Because he's really different and I don't know hir^t that well" 

' "Might have to have a change of food - might not like the food we have," 

In a few instances, however, such general cultural differences were seen as reasons for 
successful interaction. Thus, for example, one student said; 

- "Just because they are different doesn't make any difference," 

With respect to language differences, it is important to note that this category contains 
the second highest frequency of student comments and this in spite of the fact tliat 
English is people's first language m at least eleven of the thirty community studies that 
students' comments were based on. Had all of the thirty commtmities' languages been 
other than English, the number of comments in this category would very likely have 
been much higher. 
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The reasons that involved language differences were almost entirely seen as barriers to 
enjoyable play. Thus students said such things as: 

- *No - different language - you wouUn*t be able to understand them and they wouldn*t be able to 
understand yoiL^ 

- ''They have an accent They're all the same sort of accent If we go there they might call us names,'' 

In a few instances language, while still an acknowledged problem, was seen as 
something that could be overcome. This view is typified by the following statements: 

- Vty not like they can't speak or nothing We could probably teach them our language - how to read 
or write'* 

- "We could teach them to talk like us and write, and we'd ask him to teach us his language - 
Japanese," 

The balance of the categories dealt with issues and concerns that were raised eight or 
fewer times. Because of their similarity, the categories dealing with racial differences, 
poverty, expected behaviour and human qualities will be discussed first. 

With respect to racial differences, it should be noted that about half or fifteen of the 
thirty conmnmity studies that students chose to be questioned about were likely to have 
involved racial differences. In seven of these fifteen instances, the groups clearly raised 
the issue of race and in two instances groups made imelaborated comments such as, 
"Because they're different", which may have been intended to include racial differences. It is 
quite possible that had all thirty of the commimity studies involved racially different 
peoples, students would have raised this issue more frequently. 

In all instances vv/iere racial differences were raised, they were seen as problematic. 
However, students' comments were roughly evenly divided between those that 
presented race as a barrier that would prevent successful interaction and those that 
presented it as an area that could be overcome. The following student comments are 
typical of those that indicated racial differences would likely prevent enjoyable play: 

- "Because he looks different than me" (Based on study of Japan.) 

- "They would be afraid of you. They keep running away, and they wouldn 't know what you would say 
- just like the Hutterites, We went to the Hutterite Colony, No, you 'd never get a chance to (play). 
You'd never catch up with thent„,The child would be so afraid of us," (Based on Study of 
village in Zaire.) 

- "I might be embarrassed because we're different They might make jokes. If they tease me, I'll beat 
them up," (Based on study of Trinidad.) 

- 7r would be hard to make friends. They'd say, looks dumb,'* (Based on study of a 
village in India.) 
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The following are examples of reasons which suggest that racism is a fact but that the 
students thought they could, and indeed should, overcome this problem. 

- "Yes - Its the same thing with Blacks. Everyone is making fun of the Blacks so you have to try and 
play with him, just like you would do. Some people hate the Blacks. They just think its stupid 
because they're a different colour."" (From a group that chose Japan.) 

- ""JTiey should, they better! (enjoy playing with us). We could be different too. They might be a bit 
scared because they think that we'll make fun of them because they're Negro, Like Rantfy" (a 
child in the group). 

In both types of examples students were inclined to see racial barriers as residing in the 
other students who might be afraid or who might ridicule them. 

Poverty was imequivocally raised as an issue only three times but it was implied in 
some of the comments that were included in the forgoing categories having to do with 
general cultural differences and games. In these three direct instances it was clearly 
seen as a barrier to successful interaction: 

- Vr wouki be fanner than going there (having child come to Manitoba community). But if they don't 
have arty money and if they're hungry or something and they're just going to be walking on the roads 
in ditches and if they meet a store they won't be able to buy anything." (Comments based cn 
study of village in the Congo.) 

- ""Depends, See if they have Barbie and G.I. Joe. It all depends on whether (hey have money or not I 
don't want to play with a poor kid (Another student says, 7 would"" Researcher asks, ""What if he 
was the only kid there? Would you play with him?) Maybe - no - he'd play with himself because the 
poor kid would probably go, ""Give me money, give me money, give me money, pleasef* 
(Comments based on study of Australia.) 

- ""When you go there and you have something that's better, they would say, ""Oh, what a show off,"" and 
then they'd make fun of you and you would feel bad Then you 'd say, 7 don't want to stay here."" Big 
fights would start..and you'd probably say, ""Welly they're dumb."" and they'd say, ^ourso lazy."" 
(Comments based on study of village in India.) 

These comments are the most extended of any provided by students. They are also 
among the most descriptive. Although the nimiber of comments is too small for 
drawing conclusions, these examples do suggest that poverty is a condition that some 
students have very strong feelings about, even to the extent that they woiild not want 
anything to do with students whom they perceive to be poor. 

The category labelled "expected behaviour*' was used for comments in which students 
suggested that playing with students from their world community was something that 
they should do, something that was expected of them. One of these was clearly offered 
in the context of trying to offset the racist behaviour of others and could just as well 
have been included in the category related to racial behaviour. 

- ""Everyone is making fun of the blacks, so you have to try and play with him. You'd play with them 
and see."" 
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Othei-s were more general and were not expressed witli quite such a sense of 
burdensonte duty. 

- "Yej, because Us a new person and you should make friends with ihern, moke them feel welcome." 

" "If they came all the way to (name of students' own community), show them some respect" 

The last of these four intexrelated categories was used for comments which suggested 
that basic human qualities and traits played a part in students' opinions about whether 
or not they would enjoy playing with students from tlie world community that they had 
studied. In a very general comment, one student argued, 

- "They're just the same. They're just like you."" 

The balance of the four comments in tins category had to do with more specific traits or 
behaviours. The following are typical examples: 

- "^Depends how nice they are. Viey might be conceited'' 

" ""Ifthey were nice (they would like us). That would be nice. We would look after them" 

Of the remaining two categories, the one labelled "new ideas and experiences" contains 
the greater number of student comments. This category was used for comments in 
wluch students clearly expressed enthusiasm for experiencing and learning about some 
aspect of another culture or in which they proclaimed an interest in sharing then- 
culture with otherse The following are typical examples: 

- 7^ might be interesting to see all the different things there compared to our lives here." 

- "Meet new people, make new friends.'' 

" "It would be fun climbing trees, helping them build their huts, and telling them things that they don't 
know. It would be nice.'' 

- "I'd like to play with Ihem tliere because you could try out new food and stuff" 

- "Talk to hirfi and explain what tilings are and how we are different than they are." 

The balance of the students' comments fell into a group that was labelled "dangers and 
discomforts". All five of these comments were clearly offered by smdents as reasons 
that would make play at best unenjoyable. For example, students said: 

- ''If we go swi^nming, we might not be able to come, cause we might sink in the mud - and because of 
those fishr 

- "No, I wouldn't enjoy playing with them. (Researcher - ""Whyr) A Kid killed this girls uncle in 
Mexico. (Smdents in this group commenting or Australian community.) I aon't think it would be a 
good idea to play there." 

- ""They'd freezer 

- "77i<rv would be too big. They could kill me cause they know martial arts," 
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PREFACE 



This Summary Report is the third of three reports of the findings of the 1989 Social Studies 
Assessment for grades 4, 8, and 10 of English language schools. It contains a brief 
description of the study along with recommendations based on teacher opinions and the 
judgement of the Technical Advisory Committee. Members of the Committee reviewed the 
data and interpreted it in the light of their considerable knowledge and experience. 

There are two other series of reports in this assessment. They are the Preliminary Report 
which presents the actual data and the Final Report which analyzes the data and presents 
conclusions and reconunendations. 

The Preliminary Report was distributed to all schools in the province as well as to school 
division offices, to teacher and trustee associations, to libraries, and to the universities. 
This Summary Report vAll receive the same distribution as the Preliminary Report, while the 
more extensive Final Report will only be distributed to school division offices, teacher and 
trustee organizations, libraries, and universities. Copies of the Final Report, however, can 
be obtained from Manitoba Education and Training on request. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the provincial assessment program is to ascertain the extent 
to which the goals and objectives of the provincial curriculimi are being 
achieved and to point out the strengths and weaknesses of the currictdimi as 
it is being taught in schools. The assessment uses student group performance 
data to assess the achievement of objectives, not to test individual students. 

The assessment procedure includes review and selection of test objectives by 
experienced teachers, preparation of test items by contractors, and their 
review by a Technical Advisory Committee of teaching specialists. The 
procedure also includes a survey of teachers in the relevant subject and grade 
levels. Where appropriate, a comparison test is also included in order to 
make comparisons with any previous assessments. 

The 1989 social studies assessment was conducted at grades 4, 8 and 10 in 
June. It included a survey of teachers at those grade levels. There were also 
comparison tests at grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 in order to make comparisons with 
the data obtained in the previous social studies assessment conducted in 
1984. A new feature of the 1989 assessment was the inclusion of a 
performance component which included an observation study of students and 
interviews with teachers, both done at the grade 4 level. 

Following established statistical procedures, the assessment was conducted 
with a random sample of students, drawn by systematically selecting every 
tenth student from class lists provided by the schools of the province. It 
should be noted that these lists were confined to Anglophone public schools. 
Private schools, Franco-Manitoban and immersion schools were not included. 

The teacher surveys were also conducted on a random sample basis at grades 
4 and 8 where approximately 50% of teachers were surveyed. At the grade 
10 level, all the social studies teachers were surveyed. 

The student tests consisted mainly of multiple-choice items in order to 
facilitate machine scoring. There was also an essay-writing component. All 
the items were designed with the objectives of the social studies curriculum 
in mind and thus dealt with the four categories of objectives foimd in the 
curriculum: knowledge; thinking and research skills; attitudes and values; 
and social participation. 
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The teacher smveys were designed to obtain information relevant to 
questions of cuniculum implementation and delivery. This information 
included teachers' academic and professional preparation; attitudes to the 
curriculum and resources; professional development activities; preferred 
teaching strategies, and so on. 

After the coding and scoring of items, responses were scanned by computer. 
Item analysis led to the calculation of means and standard deviations. Data 
from the grade 4 observational study and from teacher interviews and 
surveys were analyzed to reveal common trends or issues related to the 
implementation of the curriculuni. 

It must be emphasized that this report is only a summary of a much longer 
and more detailed Final Report . It can, therefore, deal only in a very general 
way with the findings of the assessment. Readers who want more detailed 
information are urged to turn to the full report, v/hich is available from 
Manitoba Education and Training. 
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GRADE 4 SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT 

The grade 4 assessment consisted of a test and an observational study as well 
as a teacher survey and teacher interviews designed to assess the categories 
of objectives outlined in the introduction, 

STUDENT DATA 

KNOWLEDGE The assessment of the knowledge objectives of the grade 4 currictilum was 

complicated by the curriculum's structure. While the first unit of the 
curriculimi (Locp ing People and Places in the World) is common for all the 
children in die province, the remaining tmits (World Commimities) may be 
taught by selecting from a wide range of world commimities* Consequently, 
there was no common body of content which coidd be used as a basis for 
testing factual information. As a result, assessment items centered on 
concepts and generalizations common to any world commtmity that might 
have been studied by a grade 4 class. 

In all, 46 knowledge objective items assessed the concepts of commimity, 
community situation, meeting needs and wants, quality of life, knowledge of 
a specific community and general knowledge. 

The concept of commtmity is critical to the grade 3, 4, and 5 Social Studies 
programs. Students in grade 4 seem to have a rudimentary imderstanding 
of this concept. However, given the importance of this concept for the study 
of communities in other parts of the world, the members of the TAG felt that 
the attributes of this concept should be made clearer to students. 

Students' imderstanding of other concepts such as community situation, 
meeting needs and wants, and quality of life were judged by the TAG to be 
satisfactory or very satisfactory. 

In the next section of the knowledge test students were asked to identify a 
world community they had studied during the year. Twenty-nine percent of 
the children identified a community; while 62% identified a country. These 
findings are consistent with the reports of teachers, the majority of whom 
report that they are using a country or a combined country/community 
approach to teach the grade 4 social studies. 

Fifty percent or more of the students were able to provide two or more 
pieces of coirect information about the community they had studied under 
headings such as land, food, homes and jobs. Approximately 5% of the 
students gave answers which showed that they not only recalled the 
information, but that they understood the relationships between two or more 
pieces of information which they had recalled. 
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In the category of general information, 95% of the students knew that they 
lived in Canada, 85% icnew they lived in Manitoba, 83% knew the capital of 
the province of Manitoba; while only 58% could name the two provinces on 
either side of Manitoba and only 57% knew the capital of Canada- Since the 
curriculum guide does not specifically ask for this information to be taught 
to grade 4 students, the TAC felt these results were satisfactory. 

On the other hand, the results of students* knowledge of the globe and world 
maps were disappointing to the TAC members since many teachers reported 
spending long periods of time on this area of knowledge. While 88% of the 
students could identify North America on a globe, only 51% could identify 
the Atlantic Ocean, Students also had difficulty identifying landforms such 
as delta (47%) and peninsula (40%), 

THINKING AND A total of 40 items were used to assess students' mapping, thinking and 
RESEARCH research skills. These items which were directed at assessing the 

SKILLS achievement of objectives relating io mapping skills, locating and gathering 

information, finding main ideas, and providing evidence and reasons for 
answers were drawn from typical social studies sources such as maps, charts, 
graphs, pictures, tables of contents, and indexes from reference books. 

Students' performances on the mapping items indicated that they were able 
to use compass directions, simple grids, legends, and scales satisfactorily. 
There was some indication that global grids involving degrees and compass 
directions are very difficidt for most grade 4 students and that these might 
best be treated as optional topics at this level. 

Students were able to identify encyclopedia volimies according to given 
topics and use an index and a table of contents to locate topics satisfactorily. 
Students were also able to gather information from graphs, charts, and 
pictures satisfactorily. Students had more difficulty identifying main ideas 
from a variety of sources and providing reasons or evidence for their 
conclusions and their opinions. 
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ATTITUDES AND In one section of the assessment students were asked to respond to 29 items 
VALUES designed to sample their perceptions related to tl^e attitudes and values 

outlined in the grade 4 curriculum. 

Students were able to understand and make judgments related to the quality 
of life in the communities they had studied. Tlieir perception on the 
similarity of human needs across cultures varied somewhat depending on the 
degree of cultural differences between their own and the other world culture 
studied. To a certain extent their perceptions of needs and wants and the 
various ways of meeting these across cultures wexe clouded by cultural 
differences. 

Students also seemed to demonstrate a tolerant attitude towards other 
cultures and seemed to be aware of global interconnectedness. They seemed 
to prefer resolving conflicts by talking rather than by fighting, whether it be 
on a personal or on a global level, but, imderstandably, did not feel 
empowered to assist in solving world problems. Depending on the degree of 
personal sacrifice, grade 4 students were prepared to share Canada's wealth 
with less fortimate people in the world, were not chauvinistic about Canada, 
and were prepared to befriend someone from another culture or country. 
The large majority of students enjoyed studying world commimities and felt 
that such learning was important. 

SOCIAL Since it is not possible to evaluate participation in a social action on a written 

PARTICIPATION test, 16 items were developed to explore students' reactions to a variety of 

social settings and to explore the kinds of social actions in which they had 

participated in school and in the community. 

Students indicated that they see themselves as being responsible and involved 
in the resolution of social problems of various kinds. Over 60% of them 
reported being involved in some kind of social action both within and beyond 
the school commtmity. These responses were deemed to be very satisfactory 
by the members of the TAG. 



OBSERVATIONAL This part of the assessment consisted of observing and questioning 30 groups 
STUDY of fotir grade 4 students as they participated in a sequence of tasks. These 

tasks included an in-depth discussion of the concept of community; a 
commtmity model-building activity; exploration of the globe and global 
issues; and an interview about one of the communities the students had 
studied during the year. These activities paralleled the types of questions in 
the written test but were intended to provide more in-depth insights into the 
students' imderstandings of these critical learnings than could be ascertained 
from the written test. 
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Analysis of the results of the first task reinforced the findings of the written 
test with regard to the students' understandings of the concept of community. 
Once again, students' ideas about community were fragmentary and 
incomplete. They seemed to be imaware of the attributes of community. 

The second task allowed the researchers to observe the abilities of the groups 
of children to plan and work together as they built a model commimity. 
Generally speaking, children did a minimum of planning prior to the actual 
building of the model. Working cooperatively was slightly more evident as 
students shared materials and worked together politely and patiently to 
complete the task. 

The actual models built in the second task indicated that children were most 
aware of those features of communities which were clearly visible in the 
commimity. Other essential features of communities such as water supplies, 
power, garbage disposal, safety services, commimication services, 
government, social organizations, etc. were virtually absent from their 
models. 

The third task indicated that students were fairly familiar with the globe, 
although only 23 of the 30 groups of students covid situate their community 
on it. The students were also very familiar with the current global issues 
(1989) such as world hunger and pollution. Depending on the type of 
problem, they also thought they could help to solve these problems. 

Finally, the students were asked to identify a community they had studied 
during their grade 4 program. The first finding of interest for the assessment 
is that the great majority of students did not identify a commimity. Rather, 
they identified a country. What this suggests is consistent with the findings 
from the teacher surveys and interviews. Countries continue to be the major 
organizer of the grade 4 program. 

Once they had identified a community or country, the students had no 
difficulty in locating the place on a world map, naming the continent it was 
on and in describing appropriate means of transportation for getting there 
from their home community. They did have difficulty in knowing the 
distance and time it would take to travel to the community or country. 

Through discussion, students provided a great deal of information about the 
community or country they had studied. The overall impression of this 
information was that of a travel brochure. Basically, their responses 
suggested a rather rudimentary and fragmentary picture of the community 
or country they had studied. 
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During the actual task of trying to build a model of a world commimity they 
had studied, many groups of students had great difficulty. This was 
especially true, of course, for those who had studied coimtries. Even taking 
this into consideration, the analysis of their work indicated a fairly shallow 
picture of community infrastructure. 

Discussion which followed the bmlding of world commxmities revealed that 
students had many insights into lifestyles and problems in these commimities. 
The students also revealed that the differences between themselves and the 
children in other locations wotdd be a barrier to interaction. When this 
interaction was to take place in the other students' communities, only 13 of 
the 30 groups thought it would be an enjoyable experience. While locating 
the interaction in the relative security of the students' home communities 
increased the number of groups expressing positive attitudes to 20 of 30, 
there remained a significant minority of the groups that were undecided or 
that indicated they would not find it enjoyable. Their reasons for this were 
commonly related to student concerns about the problems that could arise 
from what might broadly be called "cultxiral differences'', including language 
differences. Racial differences and poverty were also factors which they 
thought might influence this interaction. 

TEACHER DATA 

The responses on the teacher questionnaire indicate that most grade 4 
teachers have taken at least some courses related to the social studies. They 
also suggest, however, that quite a large proportion may have taken a 
minimal number of courses; for example, only 24% of respondents reported 
having taken 4 or more 3-credit courses in History and only 21% took 4 or 
more 3-credit courses in Geography. While these data probably reflect the 
demands arising from the generalist nature of elementary teaching, they also 
point to important gaps in the education of some elementary teachers. 

Just over half of the teachers (51%) said they had not attended any insendce 
sessions related to the grade 4 social studies progi to addition, 43% 
indicated that there had been no such inservices available to them* 

Grade 4 teachers have attended very few social studies inservices in the past 
two years. Thirty-five percent have attended none and another 35% have 
attended only one. In addition, 51% of the teachers said they had not 
attended inservices on the grade 4 curriculimi at any time. 
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TIME Considerable variation was observed in the time spent teaching social studies 

ALLOCATION in grade 4. Manitoba Education and Training prescribes that 30 minutes per 

day be allotted to teaching social studies in grade 4. While it is difficult to 
interpret the responses to this item because of the nature of the question, it 
can be stated that most teachers (78%) work within a six-day cycle, that 
47% of teachers spend the recommended time allocation on social studies, 
40% spend less, and 9% spend more. 



VIEWS Teachers' views on the purpose of teaching social studies varied somewhat 

on a series of six goal statements proposed. Goals related to developing 
skills, decision-making abilities and preparing students for the future received 
somewhat more favorable responses than those related to more traditional 
goals of preserving and transmitting cultural heritage, understanding the 
structure of social sciences, and teaching tested principles and generalizations 
about human relations and societies. 



CURRICXJLUM A very high proportion of teachers (88%) reported tiiat they use the 

GUIDE curriculum guide. With respect to the guide as a whole, 73.5% of the 

respondents indicated it was either satisfactory or very satisfactory. Three 
important aspects of the guide received noticeably lower imsatisfactory 
ratings: teachiag strategies and ! naming activities (19%); learning resources 
(22%); and evaluation strategies (25%). 



UNFF Prior to 1982, the Manitoba Social Studies Curriculum suggested that global 

TOPICS education be carried out through the study of countries selected on the basis 

of cultural and environmental diversity. The current curriculum uses similar 
criteria but indicates that such study should focus primarily on specific 
communities rather than countries. The teacher surveys indicated that only 
11% have fully adopted this approach, while another 56% take an approach 
that involves the study of both communities and countrieSo However, more 
than a quarter (27%) indicated they still use the country approach. The 
most startling piece of information, however, is that 27% of the selection of 
communities/coimtries reported by teachers focus on communities, regions 
and provinces of Canada. This is higher than the proportion of selections 
from other parts of the world- Given that the intent of the program is to 
have students study commimities in parts of the world other than Canada, 
this indicates that a sizeable number of teachers are misunderstanding or 
ignoring the intent of the program. 
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In making their unit selections, teachers indicated they were influenced most 
by the resources available (57%), by the need to represent a variety of 
physical areas around the world (53%) and by student interest (51%). More 
than half of the teachers (52%) allowed students to make choices of the 
units to be studied. Depending on the particular issue, between 76% and 
86% of the teachers sampled thought it appropriate to include issues of 
hunger conservation, peace, and pollution as topics for grade 4 students. In 
addition, 78% of the teachers reported using current events as part of their 
program. Dealing with bias and stereotyping and developing a sense of 
empathy and responsibility towards others were also seen as important parts 
of the program. 



RESOURCES Forty-four percent of teachers said they used a textbook for the program 

AND and 84% to 93% rated these as satisfactory or very satisfactory. 

STRATEGIES 

The most frequently cited source for resources (other than texts) are 
teachers' ovm schools (88%), personal resources ^^86%), and current 
newspapers and magazines (85%). 

Teachers repoiled using a variety of teaching strategies. While many 
teachers employ a reasonable range of appropriate strategies, some 
potentially valuable approaches, such as information exchanges with students 
in other conununities, the use of experiences of local people, the use of food 
and other direct cultural experiences, and the use of drama and other forms 
of expression are under utilized. 



EVALUATION Ninety percent (90%) of the teachers report placing some emphasis or great 

emphasis on formal evaluation of student growth in knowledge objectives, 
attitude and value objectives, and social participation objectives. With 
respect to evaluating thinking and research skills objectives, 63% indicated 
placing a great emphasis and 32% some emphasis on these objectives. 



ITlACHER The thirty teachers selected to participate in the observational study were 

INTERVIEWS interviewed for approximately 30 minutes each. These interviews were taped, 

transcribed and analyzed. The findings of these interviews support the 
findings of the teacher surveys but provide more insights into teachers' 
thinking about some of the critical issues. Some of these issues include the 
teaching of geographic terminology, the language of the curriculum, research 
skills and mapping skills (particularly latitude and longitude concepts), and 
evaluation. Interested readers are encouraged to refer to the Final Report for 
details. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The grade 4 recommendations deal with curriculum guide revisions, learning resource 
development and identification and increased opportunities for professional development 
and are thus directed primarily to Manitoba Education and Training. Clearly, however, 
school divisions and teachers have the responsibility of implementing these curricular 
changes, of using new resources, and of engaging in professional development. In turn, 
this points to the responsibility that professional organizations and teacher preparation 
institutions must accept if the recormnendations are to result in improved social studies 
learning experiences for students. 

For easy reference, the following recommendations have been directed to their most 
obvious implementers according to the legend below: 



Manitoba Education and Training == M 

Teachers == T 

School Administrators == S 

Faculties of Education - F 



M 

y 



y 



y 



y 



Manitoba Education and Training, in consultation with 
teachers and school administrators, should review the 
time allocations for school subjects taking into account 
the amoimt of tirae required for meeting program 
expectations, the time available for instruction, and the 
working conditions that will enable recommended 
program time allotments to be met. 

Manitoba Education and Training should place a high 
priority on identifying and developing instructional 
resources that are appropriate to the grade 4 social 
studies program and, in cooperation with school 
divisions and schools, ensure that these resources are 
available in all Manitoba grade 4 classrooms. 



J J J J 3. The curriculum guide and related professional 

development activities should emphasize a wide range 
of appropriate teaching strategies and learning 
activities. 



2^1 
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M 

J J J J 4. Evaluation should receive special emphasis in 

curriculum revisions and inservice activities. A 
supplement to the grade 4 program guide, setting out 
methods and examples of evaluation with regard to all 
four program objectives, should be developed and 
made available in all of Manitoba's grade 4 classrooms. 

J J J J 5. Increased resources should be committed to social 

studies inservice. Such inservice should be used as a 
vehicle for developing local expertise and leadership; 
planned and delivered by local teachers; and include 
principals in order to enhance their curriculum 
leadership capabilities. 

J J J 6. A stronger rationale should be developed for the 

curriculum's small-scale commtmity focus. This 
rationale should deal with ways in which small-scale 
community studies can be implemented in the study of 
various world cultures. 



J 
J 



J 



8. 



Definitions and attributes of "community^ should be set 
out more clearly in the curriculum guide. 

The resources necessary for engaging students in the 
study of world communities in the manner 
recommended in the curriculum should be identified. 



y 



Sample units should be developed which demonstrate a 
small-scale community approach; provide examples of 
a wide repertoire of teaching strategies and learning 
acti\dties; contain and refer to resources and materials 
that enable the teaching of mapping in the context of 
small-scale community studies (e.g., maps, graphs, 
visual materials); demonstrate the teaching of research 
and higher order thinking skills in the context of small- 
scale community studies; and demonstrate means of 
evaluation. 



y 



y 



y 



10. The communities selected for illustration in sample 
units should be devel oped to reflect a balance in the 
community selection ciiteria found in the curriculum: 
levels of development, geographical diversity, and 
cultural diversity. 
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M 


T 


S 


F 












The curriculum gviide should be revised to: 










J.X. IXlUiLdLC clCCUiy LiicIL lllappuii^ ojvlllOj WIUJIC cu.1 xiiipi-^i icii.iL 

part of the program, are subsidiary to those aspects of 
the program having to do with the study of world 
communities and the development of intercultural 
understanding; 


y 








12. specify clearly and delimit the mapping skills that it is 
reasonable to expect most grade 4 students to be able 
to use and set clear limits on the proportion of the 
program to be used for teaching of mapping skills; 


y 








13. emphasize, through rationale, structure, and examples, 
the teaching of mapping skills in the context of 
studying world communities rather than in isolation as 
a separate initial imit; 


y 








14. identify resources such as maps and other materials 
which permit and encourage the teaching of mapping 

Oixlllo 111 LXIC LUllLCAL SJi oLUKJiy LLk^ D^CCUlk- W\JLl\Ji 

communities; 


y 








15. provide examples of appropriate teaching strategies 


y 








16. specify what might reasonably be expected of most 

oraHp 4 ^tiirlpntQ in tprm<; of knnwlpHo'p of tlip tJ^lnhp 

and geographical terms; 


y 








17. clarify the use of coordinates and place emphasis upon 
simple grid systems; 


y 








18. indicate expectations regarding scale and provide 

examples of ways to teach and assess the use of simple 
map scales luar are appropnaie lor gidue ^ bLuaenLb, 
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19. 


include appropriate strategies for helping students 
understand distance and time with respect to 
locaiing woriQ conununines and to rnake clear to 
leachers that student difficulty with these concepts is 
a minor matter at the grade 4 level and should not 
be seen as an obstacle to studying world 
communities; 


y 








20. 


define research in a broader context and include 
specific models (incorporating ideas for teaching and 
evaluating research skills) of library and other types 

KJL iCdCoXCil prULCDDCD bulLdUic lOT grdClc SrUQcniS, 


y 








21. 


provide gaidelines for engaging students in the 
identification of problems and the formulation of 
questions; 


y 
y 

y 

y 

y 








22. 


provide teachers with examples of higher order 
thinking skills in the context of social studies as well 
as strategies for the development and evaluation of 
these skills; 








23. 


specify clearly the grade 4 program's attitude and 
value objectives including the global education 
concepts assessed in the attitude and value section of 
this assessment; 








24. 


include a clear statement on teachers' roles and 
responsibilities with respect to the teaching of 
attitudes and values in the context of the grade 4 
social siuQies program, 








25. 


provide clear examples and guidelines for assisting 
teachers in teaching and evaluating attitude and 
value objectives; 








26. 


include a clear statement regarding the importance 
of teaching about bias and stereotyping and of 
developing cross-cultural empathy in the context of 
the grade 4 program; 
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J 


J 


J 


J 


27. 


include examples of specific teaching strategies, 
learning activities, and methods of evaluation with 
respect to bias, stereotyping, and the development cf 
cross-cultural empathy; 


J 


J 






28. 


include a clear and concise definition of social 
participation objectives (including group process and 
social action objectives) and a rationale for their 
mciusion m ine program. 


J 


J 






29. 


include more and clearer examples of strategies and 
activities tor teacrung ana evaluating ine program s 
social participation objectives; and 


J 


J 






30. 


include a group process model along with examples 
of hov/ to teach and evaluate group process skills. 


J 


J 


J 


J 


31. 


Resources that are useful in helping students identify 
with and imderstand people in other cultures should 
be identified, developed and made available to 
teachers. Stories and other materials that encourage 
imaginative identification with children in different 
cultural settings should be an important part of these 
resources. 


J 










IcaCXlcIb dllOUlCl Uc prUViUcU Willi dU^^c^^LlUlia lUl 

making use of local people and other resources that 
would assist them in making cross-cultural 
understanding an important part of the grade 4 
social studies program. 


J 




J 




33. 


Resources available firom international development 
agencies (e.g.. Red Cross, UNICEF, IDEA Centre, 
etc.) should be reviewed for use in supporting the 
program's social participation objectives and 
subsequently, annotated lists and sample materials 
be circulated to all elementary schools in the 
province. 
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GRADE 8 SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT 

The grade 8 portion of the assessment consisted of a student test^and a 
teacher survey which focused on assessing the categories of objectives 
outlined m the mtroduction. 



KNOWLEDGE 



STUDENT DATA 

The conclusion that emerges most strikingly from the section of the 
assessment devoted to knowledge of facts and generalizations is that students 
performed much better on the earlier units of the program than on the later 
ones. This is consistent with the data analysis which showed that many 
grade 8 classes spent disproportionate amounts of time on certain units. In 
practice, it is not unusual to see classrooms which, by Christmas, have only 
just completed the study of ancient civiUzations. As a result, less time is 
available for the study of later units, with the results that are apparent on 
this assessment. 

It is noticeable also that students for the most part do better when an item 
calls for a clear, black-and-white factual response than when it calls for the 
puzzling out of a relationship or the assessment of a number of factors. Tms 
is of course, not unexpected smce such items are by their very nature more 
complex in both their content and wording. It is also consistent with what 
we know of the way in which many grade 8 students typically think, with 
theu- unease with the abstract and their relative comfort with the concrete 
and specific. This is not to say that such students cannot work with the 
abstract and the complex, but rather that many of thera do not do so without 
careful teaching and preparation. 

There is also some evidence in the responses to this section of the assessment 
that students are not as conversant as one might have expected, with key 
terms, names, and concepts. There appear to be wide variations in what 
students do or do not know and it might well be that this reflects what they 
have been taught. It must also be remembered that the assessment was done 
at the very end of the school year and, therefore, that students could easily 
have forgotten material that they had earUer learned, especially since the 
assessment did not take the form of a final examination requuing review and 
special study. It can happen that History is taught in a way such that each 
unit is dealt with sequentially but in isolation, so that there is little 
opportunity for review and the cumulative reinforcement of knowledge. 

Of the 31 items dealing with knowledge of facts and generalizations, 13 were 
answered correctly by fewer than 50% of the students, and 18 by more than 
50%. Of these 18, 10 items were answered correctly by 60% or more of the 
students, and 8 by between 50% and 59%. These results suggest that the 
assessment items were a reasonably fair test of student performance and 
were neither too easy nor too difficult overall. 
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THINKING 
AND 

RESEARCH 
SKILLS 



Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from this section of the 
assessment is that the later units of the grade 8 program do not appear to be 
achieving their objective. The assessment does not provide any information 
as to why this should be so. We do not know whether the problem is with 
the textbook, the curriculum, the students, or the teachers, but we do know 
that there appears to be a problem. 

What sort of picture emerges of grade 8 students' proficiency in thinking and 
research skills? First, it seems that some two-thirds of students can 
adequately handle the basic skills involved in comprehension. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion to be drawn from the fact that 69.5% of students success- 
fully answered items requiring the understanding of information presented 
to them in written form. Second, this figure drops to roughly 60% when 
skills of a somewhat higher order are involved, for example, deciding on the 
verifiability and objectivity of a source or a statement or applying a 
conclusion in a new setting. iTiird, this figure in turn drops to about 50% 
when students are asked to work with visual or pictorial information or to 
evaluate sources of information for reliability or objectivity. Fourth, about 
one-half of grade 8 students performed below expectations on the essay 
portion of the assessment. 

So far as the written essay was concerned, it seems that some 50% of grade 
8 students experience some difficulty with the basics of writing, such as 
punctuation, spelling, and sentence formation. Conversely, it can be argued 
that some 50% of grade 8 students are writing at a satisfactory or even 
better level. Nonetheless, obviously these results are cause for concern. It 
must be remembered that the students were working under examination 
conditions. They had limited time, were not psychologically prepared, and 
submitted only a first draft. With time to rewrite and revise, it could well 
be that students' writing would be of a higher quality. This said, however, 
it seems that students are not getting enough practice in writing as part of 
their work in social studies. There are ways of covering the content of a 
History course in combination with teaching for skill development, especially 
in the case of writing, and teachers should be encouraged to use them 
extensively. In this regard, the recent emphasis on "language for learning" 
could be extremely helpful for social studies teachers. 

How these findings are interpreted obviously depends upon one's 
expectations. At least one-half of giade 8 students are apparently being well 
served by the grade 8 social studies program. These students are meeting 
the thinking and research skill objectives of the program. Indeed, so far as 
basic sldlls are concerned, this number is more in the neighbourhood of two- 
thirds. At the same time, the program is apparently not achieving the 
objectives with roughly one-half of the students. It must, of course, always 
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be kept in mind that we are talking here about grade 8 students and, 
therefore, we should ensure that our expectations are not unrealistic. 
Nonetheless, the assessment was designed, pUot-tested, and implemented 
with this in mind and the Technical Advisory Committee believes that the 
items were fair and representative both of the curriculum and of the expected 
performance of grade 8 students. The evidence from the assessment suggests 
very strongly that students had little difficulty in understanding the items and 
knowing what was expected. There were reports that in some cases students 
did not take the assessment seriously as it did not "count for marks'*. Indeed, 
there is reason to suspect that in some cases teachers and administrators did 
not take the assessment seriously and this must surely have had an effect on 
students. In any event, it seems that the grade 8 social studies program is 
not yet meeting its skill objectives in the case of roughly one-half of students- 
While there is no sudden and dramatic solution to this problem, there are 
things that can be done, as suggested in the recommendations. 

ATnTUD>:s All in all, the responses to the section of the assessment dealing with 

AND VALUES attitudes and values present an encouraging picture. Most students are able 

to state an opinion and the opinions themselves give no immediate cause for 
concem. Students appear to have a commitment to the past; they also voice 
concern for the environment and for the developing world. There might be 
some cause for concem m the substantial minority (40%) who apparently do 
not hold high hopes for the futiure and who support (at least potentially) 
restrictions on immigration from developing coimtries, but the available data 
make it difficult to arrive at any unambiguous conclusions. Overall, 
however, it seems that in the area of attitudes and values the grade 8 social 
studies program is achieving its objectives. It might be possible in future 
years to reduce the rate of undecided responses below the approximately 
20% that appeared on this assessment, but this rate is not altogether 
imreasonable, and it appears to be something more than just an automatic 
response by xminterested students. It is notable, for example, that on 
complex items calling for the weighing of difficult issues or which relied on 
specific knowledge, the tmdecided rate increased markedly. On the other 
hand, on relatively straightforward items, it dropped. Evidence such as this 
suggests, though it can never prove, that students took the items seriously 
and gave a considered answer. 

soa/J. The findings flowing from the social participation objectives are not dissimilar 

PARTiaPATlON to tiiose of the grade 10 assessment and they reveal a picture of classrooms 
in which there is a fairly high degree of discussion and attention to current 
events; a somewhat lower but still acceptable frequency of group work and 
other forms of student involvement; and a much lower use of visiting 
speakers and field trips. The Technical Advisory Committee concluded that, 
while it thought there was some room for an increased amount of group 
work and of group-based activities (role-playing, reports, and so on), these 




findings were acceptable. The Committee noted that speakers and field trips 
caused particular problems in that they were often disruptive of school 
schedules and were, in any event, often difficult to organize. Smaller schools 
also face particular problems in this regard, given their distance from 
appropriate resources, especially in view of the nature of the grade 8 
programme. It was pointed out, also, that activity-based learning had the 
potential for creating problems of control and discipline and thus was viewed 
with some caution by teachers of grade 8 students. The Technical Advisory 
Committee also noted that teachers feel that the grade 8 program contains 
a considerable amount of subject-matter, to the extent that they were 
sometimes reluctant to employ methods that Vv^ould slow their classes down 
and thus make it more difficult to complete the course. Nonetheless, the 
Committee believes that with careful planning, this problem can usually be 
solved. 

The social participation section of the assessment also included three items 
which asked students whether, or to what extent, the grade 8 program 
influenced their activities outside the classroom. Thus, for example, item 26 
asked students whether, as part of their social studies program, they had 
helped other people. Sixty point five percent (60.5%) of students said that 
this never happened, though 17.8% said that it happened a few times a year, 
and another 19.5% said that it happened even more often than this. In 
response to item 27, 83c9% of students said that social studies had on at 
least a few occasions influenced them to watch particular television 
programs, read newspapers or magazines, or discuss issues with friends. 
Fifty-one point fiive percent (51.5%) of students reported that they were 
more likely to become involved in issues affecting the planet and society as 
a result of the social studies program (item 28). Twenty-five percent 
(25.0%) reported that there would be no change, and, somewhat puzzlingly, 
19.0% reported that they were less likely to be so involved. 

All in all, these results are not unexpected. It is still unusual for students to 
be involved in social participation activities outside the classroom as part of 
their social studies program, so the response to item 26 was not surprising. 
The responses to items 27 and 23 are definitely encouraging: it appears that 
students are making a connection between their study of the past and what 
is happening in today's world and that they are, with some exceptions, being 
influenced by the social studies program and by their teachers to take an 
active interest in the world around them. 
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TEACHER DATA 

Grade 8 social studies teachers were also surveyed and the main results were 
as follows. First, a considerable proportion of them have minimal academic 
and professional qualifications in social studies, with approximately one-half 
having less than a university minor in history or geography. Second, there 
is a wide variety in the time actually allocated to the grade 8 social studies 
program in schools, with 21.9% of teachers reporting that they have less 
time than provincially authorized. Third, over 90% of grade 8 classes are 
taught in a non-semestered setting. Fourth, most teachers see social studies 
as contributing to the development of students* decision-making skills and 
personal autonomy, and secondarily transmitting the cultiiral heritage. Fifth, 
75% of teachers report that they are satisfied with the curriculum guide, and 
70% vnth the textbook. Sixth, less than 50% of teachers are satisfied with 
the nature or availability of supplementary resoxirces. Seventh, teachers 
report using a reasonable range of teaching strategies, though it seems that 
in roughly one-half of classrooms there is little scope for student involvement 
or activity. Although the grade 8 program is History, primary sources are 
rarely used. Eighth, teachers use a variety of evaluation techniques, with the 
gieatest emphasis on knowledge and skill objectives, and the least on social 
participation. Ninth, inservice work in social studies is apparently a very low 
priority in the province. Seventy-one percent (71%) of teachers reported 
that they had attended two or fewer social studies inservices in the past two 
years* The great majority of teachers said that they found fellow teachers to 
be their greatest source of help in teaching social studies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The grade 8 recommendations deal broadly with proposals to improve curriculum 
implementation, curriculum support materials, and pre-service and inservice training for 
teachers of social studies. For easy reference, the following recommendations have been 
directed to their most obvious implementers according to the legend below: 
I 

Manitoba Education and Training = M 

Teachers = 1 

School Administrators = S 

Faculties of Education = F 



M 


T 


s 


F 


y 


y 


y 




y 






y 


y 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 


y 




y 








y 







1. Teachers of grade 8 social studies should be 
encouraged to devote adequate time to the later units 
of the program. 

2. Manitoba Education and Training, and the teacher 
education institutions, should draw teachers' attention 
to the role and use of the curriculum guide as a means 
of course planning. 

3. Teachers' attention should be drawn to the importance 
of identifying the essential terms, facts, and concepts to 
be taught in any given unit, and of making them clear 
to students. 

4. Teachers should be encouraged to design and use 
evaluation methods that require students to draw upon 
knowledge and skills cumulatively throughout the year. 

5. Teachers should do whatever possible to review and 
reinforce students' knowledge of key items of subject 
matter, for example, through charts, wall displays, 
pictures, time-charts, and other such stimuli. 

6. Teachers should provide students with frequent 
opportunity to review material learned previously and 
to connect it to material currently being studied, with 
the intent that students form a coherent picture of 
their year's work as a whole. 
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7. 


Manitoba Education and Training, together with the 
appropriate professional organizations and the teacher 
education institutions, should help teachers to find 
ways of combining the teaching of subject matter with 
skill development. 




J 


J 




8. 


Inservice planners should make every effort to ensure 
that skill development in social studies becomes a 
major theme of inservice and professional 
development. 


J 








9. 


Manitoba Education and Training should continue to 
draw attention to the value of the Curriculum 
Assessment support materials for social studies (also 
known as CAST) in connection with the social studies 
program. 


J 






y 


10. 


The teacher-training institutions should be consulted 
with a view to ensuring that new social studies 
teachers are fully aware of the importance of skills 
development in social studies. 


J 


J 


J 


y 


11. 


Teachers should be encouraged to make more use of 
visual and pictorial material as a vehicle for skills 
development in social studies. 


J 


J 


J 


y 


12. 


Teachers should be encouraged to put greater emphasis 
upon the teaching of writing skills as part of their 
teaching of social s^u^es. 


J 


J 


J 


y 


13. 


Manitoba Education and Training, teacher training 
institutions, and inservice planners should ensure that 
the SOLO method of evaluating written work is drawn 
to the attention of teachers and student teachers as a 
useful method of teaching and evaluating writing in 
social studies. 


J 


J 


y 


y 


14. 


Manitoba Education and Training should consult with 
the Manitoba Social Science Teachers Association, the 
univeraities, school divisions, and other appropriate 
bodies, to direct attention to the importance of skills 
development in social studies. 
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15. Maidtoba Education and Training should continue to 
draw attention to the importance of the attitudes and 
values objectives of the social studies curriculum. 

16. Teachers should continue to engage students in the 
exploration and development of attitudes and values 
relevant to the subject-matter of the cimicidum. 

17. The teacher-training institutions should continue to 
draw the attention of student teachers to the attitudes 
and values objectives of the curriculum. 

18. Manitoba Education and Training should contmue to 
draw to the attention of teachers the importance of the 
social participation goals of the social studies 
curriciilimi. 

19. The teacher-training institutions should make student- 
teachers fully aware of the implications and means of 
implementation of the social participation objectives of 
the curriculum. 

20. Teachers should be encouraged to make greater use of 
group work, speakers, and field trips on topics relevant 
to the curriculum. 

21. School administrators and trustees should be 
encouraged to eliminate the obstacles that now exist in 
the planning for and use of speakers and field trips. 

22. Teachers should be encouraged to place more emphasis 
on involving students actively in their own learning. 

23. School administrators and teachers must be 
encouraged to devote the stipulated time allotment (35 
minutes per day) to the grade 8 social studies program. 

24. School administrators, when assigning teachers to 
teach social studies, should ensure that appropriate 
professional development and training is provided. 
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25. 


Teachers of social studies should ensure that 
appropriate professional development and training is 
available and utilized. 


y 


y 


y 




26. 


School administrators, teachers, and professional 
development personnel should ensure that social 
studies is given increased emphasis in inservice 
activity. 


y 






y 


27. 


Manitoba Education and Training and the teacher 
education institutions, should make teachers more 
aware of, and encourage them to make greater use 
of the social studies resources available through 
Manitoba Education and Training. 


y 






y 


28. 


Manitoba Education and Training and the teacher 
education institutions should encourage teachers to 
make greater use of primary sources in their 
teaching of the grade 8 program. 


y 




y 


y 


29. 


Manitoba Education and Training, and the 
appropriate professional bodies, together with the 
universities, should continue and expand their efforts 
to develop prototype materials that demonstrate how 
student-centred activity methods can be used in the 
grade 8 program. 




y 




y 


30. 


The appropriate organizations involved in social 
studies education should be encouraged to work 
together in establishing a clearing house and 
resource collection for the use of social studies 
teachers in Manitoba. 


y 






y 


31. 


Manitoba Education and Training and teacher 
training institutions should encourage teachers to 
place more emphasis upon student activities. 
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Manitoba Education and Training and teacher 
training institutions should encourage teachers to 
place more emphasis upon student activities related 
to the social participation objectives of the grade 8 
program. 

Manitoba Education and Training should take 
whatever steps are needed to ensure the 
implementation of the above recommendations. 
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GRADE 10 SCOAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT 



The grade 10 portion of the assessment consisted of a student test and a 
teacher survey which focused on assessing the categories of objectives 
outlined in the introduction. 

STUDENT DATA 

KNOWLEDGE Students' responses to the items dealing with knowledge of facts and 

generalizations present a mixed pictiire. On the one hand, most students had 
some command of basic factual information: for example, they knew that the 
U.S.A. is Canada's chief trading partner; that fishing zones are a n^jor issue 
between Newfoxmdland and St. Pierre and Miquelon; that the Grand Banks 
are en important fishing area; and so on. On the other hand, there were 
soxiie siuprising gaps in their knowledge, especially regarding the Canadian 
Shield and the relative locations of the Great Lakes. In some cases they were 
^nmiliar v/ith specialized terminology, such as plate tectonics, but not in 
others, for example, localization or region. Overall, a picture emerges which 
b fairly congruent with that for the thinking and research skills subtest: it 
seems that about 60% of students fared reasonably well on this section of the 
assessment, but that a substantial minority, some 40%, did less well than 
might have been expected. 

It was notable that the proportion of correct responses increased in the later 
imits of the course. This was presmnably due to the fact that these units had 
been taught more recently and thus were fresher in the students' ininds, 
except, of course, in the case of those non-semestered students who might 
have completed some of these units in their first semester. However, the 
evidence does not allow us to ascertain what, if any, the relationship is 
between semestering and performance on an end-of-year test. It might well 
be, however, that there is a case for teachers and students spending more 
time on cimiulative and sequential reinforcement of facts, concepts, and 
skills. 

Tliere is some evidence in the responses to the items in this section of the 
assessment that students are not as familiar as they might be with specialized 
geographi*: terms. For example, the word "isohyets" was imfamiliar to most 
students, and while students can give a general meaning to such terms as 
"region" or "localization'', they do not use them in their specific geographic 
sense. 

Perhaps the dominant message of the assessment, so far as knowledge of 
facts and generalizations is concerned, is that wliile a majority of students 
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THINKING 
AND 

RESEARCH 
SKILLS 



appear to be performing satisfactorily, a substantial minority is performing 
below expectations. It is difficult to determine the reasons for this given the 
nature of this assessment but it is to be hoped that the newly available 
revision to the Teacher's Guide and the revised edition of the textbook will 
help to rectify the problems. 

In this type of assessment the interpretation of data obviously depends upon 
the expectations that one brings to the task since there is no definitive or 
objective benchmark against which to measure them. The data observed on 
the thinking and research skills objectives appear to be more or less 
consistent with those of the 1984 Social Studies Assessment, although it 
must be noted that in 1.984 grades 9 and 12 were chosen for assessment, and 
not grade 10. Moreover, anyone who remembers marking departmental 
examinations in the 1960's will find little cause for either surprise or alarm 
in these results. It must always be remembered, moreover, that one should 
not read too much into the results of a relatively small number of multiple- 
choice items. The data reported here is at best suggestive, it is certainly not 
definitive. 

The Technical Advisory Committee rated the majority of items as good to 
very good m terms of clarity and quality and judged them to be "about right" 
m terms of difficulty. The Technical Advisory Committee also reported that 
the results were about what it expected, although a little below expectations 
in places, and especially in the case of some of the map location items. 

Regarding the thinking and research skill objectives of the grade 10 program, 
perhaps the most obvious point that emerges is that while some 60% or more 
of grade 10 students appear to have a solid grounding in the skills of thinking 
and research as applied to Geography, there remains a substantial minority 
who do not. It might be that there is some relationship between this and the 
data concerning the social participation objectives which shows that 
somewhere aroxmd one-third of grade 10 Geography classes apparently do 
not get very far beyond the pages of the textbook. 

Some of the incorrect responses to the items on the skills section of the 
assessment can be attributed to students' failure to properly read or interpret 
the items. This is, in part, a matter of practice and experience and it would 
not be surprising if students do sometimes rush to answer an item before 
they really tmderstand it. This happens in most examinations at any level. 
Moreover, it is likely that multiple-choice items of the complexity that were 
used as part of tlie assessment were unfamiliar to a number of students, who 
tlierefore were uncertain how to respond to them. There might also have 
been an element of nervousness on the part of some students wliich made 
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them more prone to making elementary mistakes than they might otherwise 
have been. Conversely, some teachers reported that in some cases students 
did not appear to take the assessment all that seriously since it did not 
"count for marks'*. Indeed, in some cases, schools or school divisions did not 
take the assessment as seriously as they should have, an attitude which no 
doubt was picked up by students. It must be emphasized that the 
fundamental piirpose of the provincial assessment system is to identify 
strengths and weaknesses in programs of study and thereby to improve thenu 
It is important, therefore, that everyone involved with an assessment does 
everj^thing possible to help it accomplish its purpose. 

At the same time, many students in grade 10 are still at a stage of cognitive 
development where they are not yet skilled in suspending judgment and 
holding one variable or element in a problem constant while they juggle 
others in order to find the most viable solution. They are still inclined to be 
attracted to one particular aspect of a problem, especially if it is prominent 
in the way in which a problem is displayed or presented. As a result, they 
fomi snap judgments and reach premature closure. 

Some of the mistakes in this section of the assessment appear also to have 
been the result of arithmetical error. Certainly, students did less well than 
expected on items where they had to perform some arithmetical operation, 
such as subtracting to find a temperature range or converting geographically- 
presented information into percentages. 

On the other hand, most students appear to have had little difficulty in 
tackling applied comprehension exercises. The cartoons caused little 
difficulty and students appear to have grasped the meaning of the poem that 
was presented to them. 

Overall, a mixed pictm-e emerges. Obviously there are students - and indeed 
a majority of them - whose skills are being developed and applied effectively. 
At the same time, in a significant minority of cases, this important aspect of 
teaching and learning appears to need more attention. The task is to make 
it possible for these students to benefit from the same experience and 
expertise as their successful coimterparts. 

ESSAY Tlie figures generated by the essay-writing section of the assessment show 

that some two-thirds (or slightly more) of grade 10 students place in the 
middle or high categories in terms of sentence structure and mechanics. 
While it is true that the "middle** categoiy does not demand an especially 
high standard, it is nonetheless an indicator that students are able to present 
their information and ideas with reasonable clarity. At the same time just 
over a fifth of studerits are having fundamental problems in writing. Furtlier, 
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if one asstimes (not unreasonably) that there is a group of students at the 
low end of the "middle" category whose perfoimance is only marginally 
satisfactory, we arrive at the two-thirds/one-third division that has emerged 
elsewhere in these findings, ^proximately one-third of students, it seems, 
are experiencing difficulties with basic writing tasks. 

Whether this should be a cause for concern is perhaps a matter of 
educational philosophy. One could argue that standards are standards and 
therefore some students mvist fail. This was more or less the operating 
assimiption of departmental examinations in the days that the province used 
them. If one adds the students who failed those examinations to those who 
never even wrote them, we arrive at roughly a two-thirds/one-third division. 
However, it must surely be a cause of some concern that one-third of 
students are finding the program difficult, with all the obvious consequences 
for attitude, morale and motivation, not only towards Geography or social 
studies, but towards education in general. There is, of course, also the 
question of whether, as a society, we can afford so many ill-prepared 
students. It would be useful to know more about these students and the 
source of their problems. Are they, for example, a product of the merging 
of 100 and 101 courses? Are they concentrated in particular areas or 
groups? Is the currictilvun or the textbook and related material the source 
of the problem? Is the problem one of attitude or ability? And so on. 

ATTITUDES The most striking finding on the attitudes and values section of the 

AND assessment was the relatively high proportion of students v/ho reported that 

VALUES they were undecided on a particular issue. Even when asked whether the 

Maritime provinces would not be better off" to join the U.S.A, 26% of 
students said they were undecided. Similarly, 41% of students had no 
opinion on whether Canada is or is not too closely aligned mth the U.S.A. 
grade 10 students are obviously at an age when politics is not a high 
priority, but in the context of the social studies curriculum, it is rather 
siuprising to find so many students imable or tmwilling to express an 
opinion. As in grade 8, students apparently feel very strongly about 
environmental issues. Slightly more than half of grade 10 students take 
what might be described as a generous stance to issues of aid and 
development, though this proportion drops if some measure of personal 
sacrifice appears to be mvolved. If the world is in fact becoming a global 
village and increasingly interdependent, it is not clear that grade 10 students 
have yet developed the appropriate attitudes and beliefs. 
Forty-three percent (43%) of students said they like the grade 10 program, 
while 18% expressed dislike and 36% were apparently indifferent. The 
program appears to be having some success in arousing students' interest in 
issues arising from it. Seventy percent (70%) of students report that it has 
influenced them to pay attention to the news. However, only 42% report 
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that they are likely to become involved in action on issues. Over 80% of 
students say they have never written to a newspaper, a politician or anyone 
else on a social studies topic. Most classrooms encoxirage some degree of 
student involvement in classroom activities, although 50% of students say 
that they never make presentations or reports and 72% say that they never 
go on Geography field trips, 

TEACHER DATA 

Grade 10 teachers were also surveyed and the main findings were as follows. 
First, about half of grade 10 Geography teachers have only a imiversity 
minor or less in their subject. Second, approximately 60% of grade 10 
classes operate on a semestered system. Third, as in grade 8, most teachers 
see social studies as contributing primarily to the development of students' 
decision-making skills and independence, and secondarily to the transmission 
of knowledge and of cultural heritage. Fourth, 75% of teachers report that 
they are satisfied with the cturiculum guide, and 72% with supplementary 
resources, although over half of the teachers reported that the textbook was 
unsatisfactory. Fifth, few teachers, for whatever reason, are able to remain 
within the suggested time allocations for the various units of the grade 10 
program, and few teachers actually complete t\e couise. Sixth, the majority 
of grade 10 Geography classrooms conta' . a reasonable balance between 
teacher activity and student activity, a' Jiough teachers play a central role 
and some activities, such as field trips, could be more widely used. As a 
general rule, teaching strategies which demand a fundamental revision of 
traditional classroom roles and a higher than usual amount of preparation 
are infrequently used. Seventh, teachers use a variety of evaluation 
techniques with primary emphasis on the knowledge and skill objectives of 
the curriculum. Eighth, inservice in Geography is not a high priority; only 
40% of teachers reported that they had attended three or more inservices in 
the last two years. Overwhelmingly, teachers reported that colleagues were 
their most important source of ideas and advice in teaching social studies* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The grade 10 recommendations deal broadly with changes to improve cuiricxilxim 
implementation, curriculum support materials, and pre-service and inservice training for 
teachers of social studies. For easy reference, the recommendations have been directed to 
their most obvious implementers according to the legend below: 

Manitoba Education and Training = M 

Teachers = T 

School Administrators = S 

Faculties of Education = F 



M 


T 


S 


F 




J 


J 




J 


1. Manitoba Education and Training, the teacher education 
institutions, and the appropriate professional 
organizations must do everything possible to encourage 
teachers to use the revised edition of the textbook and 
the teacher's gmde. 




J 


/ 

V 




2. Teachers must be encouraged to use the curriculimi 
guide in order to identify the key instructional 
objectives cf the grade 10 program in the areas of 
knowledge, concepts, and generalizations. 




•J 






3. Teachers must provide frequent opportunities for 
students to review work previously taken so that it 
remains fresh in their minds. 




J 






4. Teachers must plan their \inits of work so that each 
builds cumulatively upon the content and skills taught 
in those that precede it. 


J 






J 


5. Manitoba Education and Training and/or the 

universities should undertake research to ascertain why 
a significant minority of students appears to be having 
difficulty with the grade 10 Geography program and 
what can be done to help them. 


J 


J 


J 


J 


6. Manitoba Education and Training and/or other 

appropriate bodies should prepare leaching materials to 
help teachers in their teaching of the grade 10 
Geography program. 
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7. Manitoba Education and Training, the teacher training 
institutions, and the appropriate professional 
organizations must draw to teachers' attention the 
importance of the thinking and research skill objectives 
of the program. 

8. Teacher training institutions and inservice planners 
should ensure that teacher education programs contain 
an appropriate emphasis on skill development and the 
evaluation of students' performance. 

9. Manitoba Education and Training should increase its 
efforts to produce and publicize appropriate support 
materials for teaching and evaluating skills. 

10. Teachers must continue to give emphasis to the 
learning of important map locations, within the general 
context of emphasizing geograpMc concepts, skills and 
processes. 

1 1 . Teachers must be encouraged to give appropriate 
emphasis to skills development and assessment in their 
own testing and evaluation of students. 

12. Superintendents, Trustees, Manitoba Social Science 
Teachers' Association, the teacher-training institutions, 
and in-service organizers must be made aware of the 
importance of skills development together with 
practical methods of teaching and evaluating skills. 

13. Teachers must be encouraged and helped to 
incorporate writing skills into their teaching of 
Geography. 

14. Teachers should ensure that school tests and 
evaluations in social studies incorporate items that call 
for the use of writing sustained prose. 

15. Teachers of social studies should find ways of working 
together with colleagues in other disciplines to improve 
students' writing. 
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16. Teachers of social studies should involve students in 
writing that calls for the organization and presentation 
of facts and opinions. 

17. Teachers should be introduced to the SOLO taxonomy 
for evaluation and should be encouraged to incorporate 
it into their teaching. 

18. The teacher-education institutions should ensure that 
teacher-education programs in the social studies give 
adequate attention to the importance of incorporating 
the teaching of writing skills into social studies. 

19. Manitoba Education and Training should examine the 
social studies curriculum in order to ensure that it 
provides sufficient emphasis upon the learning and 
practice of writing skills. 

20. Teachers should give more attention to using the grade 
10 social studies program to address issues and 
problems affecting Canada and the world, so that 
students develop informed opinions on them. 

21. Teachers should give more attention to enhancing the 
global implications of what is taught in the grade 10 
program, so that, for example, it continues to develop 
the theme of spaceship earth begun in earlier grades. 

22. Teachers should be made aware of the social 
participation goals of the social studies curriculum. 

23. Teachers should be encouraged to make greater use of 
field trips and speakers on topics relevant to the 
curriculum. 

24. School administrators and trustees should be 
encouraged to make it easier for teachers to 
incorporate field trips into their social studies teaching. 
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27. 



28. 
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31. 
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Teachers should place greater emphasis on the value of 
involving students more actively in their own learning 
especiaUy through group v/ork and research projects. ' 

Teachers should be encouraged, and provided with the 
necessary resources, to make more use of sources 
beyond the authorized textbook. 

Teachers should be encouraged to prepare students for 
mvolvement in issues that are relevant to the topics 
studied as part of the curriculum. 

Teachers and administrators should be made aware of 
the value of students writing to politicians and public 
figures and performing other poHtically relevant acts 
that are compatible with the objectives of the grade 10 
Geography program and that serve worthwhile 
educational goals. 

Manitoba Education and Training should explore ways 
m which those teachers who are teaching effectively in 
the spirit of the curriculum can make their experience 
and expertise available to their colleagues. 

School administrators should make every effort to 
appoint teachers of social studies who have adequate 
and appropriate academic and professional social 
studies education and training. 

School divisions should ensure that teachers who are 
assigned to teach social studies without appropriate 
academic and professional backgrounds are provided 
with inservice education. These teachers should be 
encouraged and supported in engaging in such 
msendce work. 

Manitoba Education and Training, the universities, and 
the appropriate professional organizations should 
cooperate to provide support for social studies teachers 
who lack appropriate academic and professional 
background in their subject. 
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33. School administrators and the appropriate professional 
organizations should make provision for the greater 
involvement of teachers in the planning and 
development of social studies inservices. 

34 Manitoba Education and Training, the appropriate 
professional organizations, and the universities should 
develop programs and activities to assist those teachers 
who do not currently make use of their services. 

35. Administration and teachers responsible for inservice 
activities should ensure that sufficient attention is paid 
to social studies. 

36 Teachers should be encouraged and helped to increase 
the extent to which they use teaching methods which 
involve students more actively in their learning. 

37. Teachers should be encouraged and helped to include 
social participation goals and activities in their 
evaluation of students' performance. 

38. Manitoba Education and Trainmg should commission a 
research project into the amount of time actually 
aUocated to social studies in schools, with a view to 
ascertaining to what extent the recommended 
allocation of 110-120 hours of instruction per year is 
actually achieved. 

39 Manitoba Education and Training should foster joint 
projects with other bodies: for example, museums, the 
Provincial Archives, Manitoba Culture, Heritage and 
Citizenship, the Manitoba Social Science Teachers 
Association, and other appropriate groups, for the 
purpose of increasing the available support to social 
studies teachers. 

40 Manitoba Education and Training should make every 
effort to support the work of social studies teachers m 
all areas of the province, but especially those outside of 
Winnipeg. 
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COMPARISON OF 1984 AND 1989 RESULTS 

The 1989 Social Studies Assessment included a comparison testing 
component directed at determining whether or not there was any change in 
the achievement of curricular objectives or in the level of curriculum 
miplementation from 1984 to 1989. This comparison was carried out by a 
readmimstration of the knowledge and thinking and researcii skills sections 
of the wntten tests that were used for the 1984 Social Studies assessment in 
grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. 

As will be seen in the results reported below, no significant differences were 
found between performance in 1984 and that in 1989. There were slight 
vanations, but they can be explained by chance and circumstance. In the 
statistical sense, the differences were not significant. The overall results are 
presented in Table 11.1 and Table 11.2 below. 

Table 11.1 

Knowledge Subtest 
Comparison of Means 1984 and 1989 



Grade 
Level 


1984 
Means 


1989 
Means 


Statistical 
Significance 


3 
6 
9 
12 


15.547 
18.847 
26.784 
22.282 


16.140 
19.029 
27.327 
20.077 


none 
none 
none 
none 






Table 11.2 








Thinking and Research Skills Subtest 
Comparison of Means 1984 and 1989 




Grade 
Level 


1984 
Means 


1989 
Means 


Statistical 
Significance 


3 
6 
9 
12 


21.234 
22.495 
17.172 
20.371 


21.076 
22.095 
16.457 
18.999 


none 
none 
none 
none 



In all four grade levels, the same pattern appears - marginal differences in 
the means but nothing of statistical significance. Despite five years of 
expenence with the social studies curriculum, and despite the 
recommendations of the 1984 Assessment Report, nothing has changed. 

It is difficult to know what to make of this. It is a cause for some surprise 
that the 1989 results were not better than they were. The curriculum and 
the textbooks had been in place for some five years; in the case of grade 9 
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a provinciaUy-designated teachers' guide was avaUable; the assessment itself 
was no longer a novelty; inservice activities had taken place, especially 
around the implementation of the new curriculum; and the teacher education 
institutions had based their teacher-preparation activities specifically on the 
new provincial curriculum. Despite all this, however, student performance 
did not change to any significant degree. It is difficult to explain this, short 
of concluding that there is some systemic or structural problem m the 
organization and deUvery of the curriculum, or m the teacher education arid 
professional development system, or in the conduct of teaching, that needs 
to be addressed. It is not clear to what extent the various recommendations 
contained in the 1984 Final Report were in fact helpful, or effectively 
implemented in aU instances, and it might be that herein hes part of the 
problem. 



RECOMMENDATION 

As indicated in the tables above, there were, with one exception, 
statistically significant changes in grade 3, 6, 9, and 12 student performaj 
in either the knowledge or the thinking and research skHls subtests t 
1984 to 1989. This suggests that: 



Manitoba Education and Training should review the recommendations made 
in Chapter I of the Manitoba Social Studies Assessment 198 4, Final Report 
and cajry out such curriculum revision and implementation actions as are 
appropriate. 
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